ju  re  going  to  waiK  ana  loai  ana 
iilfpp  and  listen  in  the  oldest  clothes 
vor  n  find  . . .  just  as  shamelessly  as 
th  v».U00  bums  you're  going  to  live 
•  For  the  next  two  weeks,  you'll 
/  in  a  nightmare  Your  assign- 
..ent’s  Skid  Row.” 


What  Mooney  and  Bird  h 
their  two  weeks  on  “The  P 
and  what  they  reported  lal. 
of  inten’i< '<1  ’  j  lean 

zens  and  '  is  now  n< 

paper  history. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Investigaiing  Everytlilng  (No.  2) 


Late  this  summer,  two  Chicago  Daily  News  reporters. 
Bill  Mooney  and  Fred  Bird,  tackled  the  dizziest  assignment 
ever  dreamed  up  by  a  managing  editor. 

Short  and  simple,  devastatingly  direct  were  the  orders: 

'You  fellows  are  going  to  blot  out  .  .  .  vanish!  As  for 
frit  ds  or’home,  forget  you  ever  had  any.  You’re  jobless, 
t  if  anyone  should  ask  you.  And 

v  _ I  _ I 


it  .  .  .  “they  too  ^  eaders  on  a  W'  ' 
guided  tour  of  46  jio  oiises,  where  ■ 

12,413  bums  slept  in  ousy  cubicles 
for  50c  or  60c  a  night  .  .  watched  ^ 
hard-faced  jackrollers  strij  t  the 

wdden  bums  .  .  saw  prostitui  nlv- 

ing  their  trade  amid  the  lumber  piles 

and  back  alleys  .  . .  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  derelicts  at  one  time  or  another  were  trusted  employees, 
executives  or  professional  men.”  Commenting  early  on  re¬ 
percussions,  Time  added:  “Thus  publicly  put  on  the  spot, 
police  and  health  officials  took  hasty  action.  They  shut 
down  56  saloons  ...” 

But  what  else  did  Chicago  do? 

Plenty.  As  in  the  case  of  other  recent  investigations  bv 
tbis  newspaper  on  behalf  of  the  good  of  Chicago,  civic 
teaction  ran  fast  on  the  heels  of  Daily  News  action. 


Suggestions  for  improving  the  district's  appalling  con¬ 
ditions  flooded  the  News  .  .  .  how  to  enforce  the  laws  .  .  . 
how  to  rehabilitate  the  men.  And  both  horns  to  the 
dilemma  gave  ground. 

On  the  enforcement  side,  Chicago's  Mayor  Kennelly,  on 
•Aug.  30.  called  on  the  carpet  five  of  his  chief  enforcement 
officers  .  .  .  onlered  them  to  clean  up 
Skid  Row  and  keep  it  clean. 

On  the  rehabilitation  front,  the 
idea  most  frequently  mentioned 
called  for  reclamation  of  the  men 
through  a  city-operated  farm  colony. 
Surveys,  exploring  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  such  a  rebuilding  haven, 
are  already  under  way. 

Other  developments  crackled.  The 
News  had  reported  that  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  on  Skid  Row  had  in¬ 
creased  nearly  39%  while  city-wide 
deaths  from  TB  had  dropped  4.4%. 
Result:  Skid  Row  became  the  scene 
of  a  mass  chest  X-ray  survey  with 
three  mobile  X-ray  trucks  rolling  the 
^  district  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 

Tuberculosis  Institute  and  the  Mu- 
C  nicipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

Then  a  civic  bombshell  exploded. 

revealed  the  identity  of'  one  of  the 
largest  landowners  in  the  heart  of 
Skid  Row  .  .  .  the  city’s  Board  of  Education!  The  News 
story  told  of  four  saloons  in  the  “Row”  on  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  land,  operating  in  direct  violation  of  the  original 
leases  granted  by  the  Board. 

As  this  is  written,  progress  is  gradually  being  made  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  Skid  Row  .  .  .  for  the  good  of 
the  unfortunates  exposed  there  .  .  .  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  And  all  because  Chicago's  independent  and 
dependable  newspaper  had  the  courage  to  launch  another 
challenging  investigation. 


Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday' s  Type 


"Drowning  Persons  Rise  Three  Times” 

This  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule.  All  too 
often  the  victim  of  a  drowning  accident  may 
sink  immediately  on  entering  the  water  and  not 
rise  again.  In  other  instances,  the  body  may  rise 
two,  three,  or  more  times. 


"Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives’* 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Firug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  prevents  contamination  from  the 
outside. 


"Wearing  A  Hat  Causes  Baldness” 

No  man  need  be  afraid  that  wearing  a  hat — 
especially  one  that  fits  tightly — will  promote 
baldness.  This  condition  of  the  scalp  has  no 
“cau.se.”  Heredity  is  the  only  factor  by  which 
baldness  may  be  explained. 


"Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  as.sumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  can¬ 
ning  process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW  t  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicaf}o  •  San  Francisco 
ISo  other  container  protects  like  the  can 


Every  day  is  Newspaper  boy  Day  for  Los  Angeles  Times  Carriers 


October  is  the  month  for  special  tribute  to  newspaper  boys 

throughout  the  nation.  Los  Angeles  Times  carrier  boys,  who 
take  care  of  the  largest  home  delivered  circulation  in  the  West, 
merit  and  receive  recognition  and  top  treatment  the  year 
around.  These  boys’  services  are  indisixmsable  to  advertisers  with 
messages  pointed  to  the  homes  of  the  nation’s  third  largest  market. 


LOS  ANGELES 


TIMES 


RIPRESENTED  by  CRESMER  and  woodward,  new  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Gordon  Souerbrun  is  a  draftsman,  working  in  Teterboro,  N.  J.  But  he  lives 


in  the  country  with  his  family.  STEEL  and  the  automobile  are  the 


primary  reasons  why  he  —  and  millions  of  others — can  enjoy  the  advantages 


of  working  in  industry  and  living  in  rural  surroundings, 


Gordon  S.iucrhriin  vv.is  horn  ;ind 
raisi'd  in  .1  citv.  years  aj'o  he 

l>ought  a  home  in  the  countrw  “If 
it  weren’t  for  our  ear,’’  he  said,  “I 
eouldn  t  ha\'e  bought  a  house'  out  here. 
I  resh  air  and  sunshine  for  the  kids 
to  romp  in.  a  vegctahle  garden,  lots  of 
room  and  cjuiet.  Believe  me,  that’s 
nice  to  come  home  to." 

Ltte  last  vear  Sauerhrun  bought  a 
new  car  for  around  $2000.  I  o  make 
that  s;ime  car  in  1910  would  have  cost 


years  ago.  So  much  steel  is  used  in 
automobiles  because  it  is  the  best 
material  for  the  job.  and  also  lx:cause 
it  costs  less  than  any  other  metal. 

The  steel  companies  ha\’e  done 
their  share  in  making  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  own  30,000.000  passen¬ 
ger  automobiles  —  four-fifths  of  the 
world’s  total.  This  has  brought  Ix'tter 
living  for  the  Gordon  Sauerbruns  and 
millions  of  other  families. 


y>o.ooc.  using  the  trxils.  steels  and 
methods  ol  that  periiKl.  Cars  are  within 
the  price  re.ich  ol  the  Ciordon  Sauer¬ 
bruns  today  because  ol  progress  and 
competition  —  among  automobile  and 
.aecessorv  manufacturers,  and  among 
the  nation’s  24-  steel  companies. 

.Almost  I  Vi  tons  of  steel  are  usc'd 
in  the  a\’erage  automobile,  about  84 
jx'r  cent  of  the  car’s  total  weight.  I  hat 
is  an  increase  of  half  a  ton  o\er 
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Lowest  Cost  Craft  ...  A  Navy  i)rdcr 
tor  Jt)  at  these  Mariner  PBM-^As,  cum- 
jileted  this  year,  was  produced  by 
Martin  at  the  lowest  cost  per  airframe 
jx)und  of  any  postwar  combat  type 
procured  by  the  Armed  Services!  These 
_^_ptun  huskies  are  the  world’s  lareest 
amphibians;  may  l>e  used  as  patrol 
planes,  transjxjrts  or  in  air-sea  rescue 
wiirk,  in  tropical  or  arctic  o^vratii)ns. 

i:--  - 


Martin  2-0-2  Helps  Put  Northwest  in  Black  •  •  •  In  reporting  sharp 
improvements  in  earnings  for  the  first  six  months  of  1949,  Croil  Hunter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northwest  Airlines,  paid  tribute  to  the  Martin  2-0-2  Airliner,  today’s  top 
twin-engine  transpirt.  Success  of  the  airline  management  in  holding  down  costs  “has 
been  greativ  aided  by  the  excellent  oprating  record  of  its  fleet  of  Martin  2-0-2  air¬ 
planes,’’  Hunter  said. 

“.After  two  years  of  operation,’’  he  pdnted  out,  “the  2-0-2  is  now  furnishing  a 
ton-mile  of  transp)rtation  before  depreciation  at  24  pr  cent  less  than  the  DC-j 
aircraft  it  replaced.”  Northwest’s  satisfaction  with  the  2-0-2  is  based  on  three  factors. 
Hunter  explained — the  airplane’s  economy,  its  ability  to  maintain  fast  and  depnda- 
ble  schedules  on  multi-stop  routes  and  the  enthusiastic  public  acceptance  which  it 
has  received.  The  Martin  2-0-2  flies  at  100  m.p.h.  faster  than  the  planes  it  replaces, 
yet  oprates  from  the  same  short  runways  with  maximum  passenger  comfort  and 
ruggeii  depndability. 


Service  Swap  ...  A  pilot  exchange 
program  between  Air  l  urce  and  Navy, 
begun  in  Septeml>er,  will  accommodate 
2C  flying  officers  from  each  service  for  a 
one-year  tour  of  duty.  Pilots  will  be 
checked  out  in  comparable  aircraft  of 
the  sister  services. 


No  More  "Sitting  Ducks"  ...  or 

even  slow-moving  ones,  for  Navy  anti¬ 
aircraft  gunners!  .A  new  ultra-high-sped 
target  drone,  the  Martin  KI)M-i,  will 
soon  be  testing  their  capabilities.  .An 
improved  version  of  the  Martin  Gorgon 
IV,  first  ram-jet-powered  pilotless  air¬ 
craft,  the  air-launched  KDM-i  may  be 
pre-set  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  or 
radio-controlled  in  flight,  prforming 
maneuvers  of  the  fastest  fighter  planes. 


Air  Parcel  Post  Booms  •  .  •  The  tot.al 
volume  and  revenue  of  air  parcel  pst 
for  its  first  year,  ending  Sept,  i,  was  al¬ 
most  double  the  estimate  made  when 
the  service  started!  It  accounted  for  al¬ 
most  1 1  pr  cent  of  the  p)st  office’s  do¬ 
mestic  air  mail  revenue.  The  unusual  in¬ 
crease  is  attributed  to  the  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  jointly  by  the  pst  office 
and  the  scheduled  airlines  to  sell  business 
and  individuals  on  the  new  service. 


AIRCRAFT 

fPtnJahh  Aircraft  Shu 


Record  Year  Predicted  .  •  .  Based 
on  traffic  to  date,  it  has  been  predicted  ^ 
that  the  scheduled  domestic  trunk  air¬ 
lines  of  the  L’.  S.  will  fly  a  total  of  six  v 
and  a  half  billion  passenger  miles  this  ^ 
year--nearly  five  hundred  million  more  p 
than  in  1947,  the  record  year!  ^ 
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MEMO 

TO:  ADVERTISERS  WHO  WANT 

TO  SELL  MORE  GOODS  ABROAD 

The  New  York  Times  International  Air  Edition 
is  read  daily  by  thousands  of  buyers  in  more 
than  340  cities  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Why  not  find  out  today  what  The  New  York  Times 
International  Air  Edition  can  do  for  your  advertising? 
Any  one  of  our  offices  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
all  the  facts. 

Slje  Jlork 

■  AM.  THK  NEWS  THAT  S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

FOR  30  YEARS  FIRST  SALESMAN  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 

New  Yoi'k  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Detroit  General  Motors  Building 
Los  Angeles  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  646  South  Flower  Street 
San  Francisco  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Schools,  Clubs,  Industry 
Promote  Newspaper  Week 


10th  Annual  Observance  Gets  Wide 
Backing  for  'Freedom'  Theme 


Tenth  annual  celebration  of 
National  Newspaper  Week,  to  be 
observed  Oct.  1  to  8.  finds  the 
occasion  firmly  established  as  a 
oieans  of  promoting  public  con- 
iidence  in  the  press,  of  build¬ 
ing  an  appreciation  of  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  community,  and 
of  presenting  it  as  a  leading  ad¬ 
vocate  of  traditional  U.  S.  free¬ 
doms. 

The  larger  purpose  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  year's  slogan — 
Freedom  Goes  Where  the  News¬ 
paper  Goes."  Community  serv¬ 
ice  gets  its  strongest  push  to 
date  in  the  subordinate  theme. 
"Rediscover  Your  Home  Town." 


Interest  among  the  news 
papers  appears  to  be  at  a  new 
high,  and  support  from  outside 
the  industry  will  probably  be 
greater  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Along  with  the  customary  of¬ 
ficial  backing  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  numerous 
state  Governors,  the  week  is  be¬ 
ing  observed  countrywide  by 
fraternal  organizations  and  by 
high  school  and  college  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Advertisers  Invited 

Also  for  the  first  time  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  is  officially  urging  news¬ 
papers  to  invite  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  local  advertisers  in  the 
event. 

President  Truman,  in  a  letter 
to  Harvard  W.  Palmer,  chairman 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Week 
Committee,  said; 

Again  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
send  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  press  of  America 
on  the  occasion  of  National 
Newspaper  Week.  I  like  your 
slogan  very  much.  Freedom  does 
indeed  go  where  the  newspaper 
goes.  All  of  us  should  be  eter- 
nally  grateful  that  we  live  in  a 


country  where  freedom  of  the 
press  is  guaranteed  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  right." 

In  a  similar  vein.  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  of  New  York,  in  his 
official  proclamation,  declared 
that  the  people  of  his  state  have 
reason  for  particular  pride  in 
their  free  press. 

“On  the  basis  of  that  free¬ 
dom."  said  Gov.  Dewey,  “there 
have  grown  up  and  flourished 
in  New  York  State  a  powerful 
number  of  the  greatest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  read  intensively  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 

“Even  those  whose  circulation 
is  not  so  wide  are  cherished  and 
supported  in  their  communities 
for  the  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionai  skill  with  which  they 
gather  and  present  to  their  read¬ 
ers  a  steady  and  truthful  stream 
of  news." 

'Foundation  of  Freedom' 

The  governor  took  special 
note  of  National  Newspaperboy 
Day,  Oct.  8,  declaring,  “It  is  also 
fitting  that  we  remember  the 
means  whereby'  the  newspapers 
are  brought  into  our  hands." 

Another  state  chief  executive. 
Gov.  Chester  Bowles  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  praised  American  news¬ 
papers  in  his  proclamation  for 
“the  valuable  work  they  are 
performing  for  American  demo¬ 
cracy." 

Although  he  saw  “some  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions."  Gov.  Bowles  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  newspapers  of 
our  48  states  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  kind  of  pub¬ 
lic  intelligence  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  our  freedom." 

Many  other  governors,  in  their 
proclamations,  lauded  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  both  as  a  vehicle  of 
information  and  as  a  guardian 
of  Constitutional  freedom. 

The  Week  is  being  promoted 
strongly  among  high  school  and 
college  journalism  students 
through  the  honorary’  society 
Quill  and  Scroll.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  will  award  certificates  of 
merit  “for  distinctive  achieve¬ 
ments  in  celebrating  1949  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week."  signed 
by  officers  of  the  Week  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  society.  An  outline 
of  suggested  special  projects  and 
special  editions  of  school  papers 
has  been  sent  to  society  mem¬ 
bers. 

Entries  will  be  judged  at 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University 
School  of  Journalism  under  di¬ 
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rection  of  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer. 
Among  the  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  of  journalism  schools  is 
that  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  which  has  offered  three 
Newspaper  Week  cartoons  ( see 
cuts),  prepared  by  students  in 
its  Editorial  Cartooning  class. 

Cartoon  Mats  Offered 

Mats  of  the  cartoons  are  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the 
Mat  Service  Division.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
1301  Dodge  Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
NAS  is  an  affiliate  of  National 
Editorial  Association. 

As  in  former  y’ears  Kiwanis 
International  has  enlisted  its 
units  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  in  observance  of  News¬ 
paper  Week.  International  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  Hugh  Jackson  has  sent 
detailed  program  suggestions  to 
all  clubs,  including  considerable 
historical  and  statistical  informa¬ 
tion.  speech  material,  etc. 

Another  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion.  the  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks,  through 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Emmett  T. 
Anderson,  has  asked  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  in  the  observance. 
In  a  letter  to  the  1,531  Elks 
lodges.  Mr.  Anderson  urged  pub¬ 
lic  ceremonies  "to  honor  your 
local  newspapers  for  the  great 
role  they  have  played  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  strengthening  our 
democratic  traditions." 

Newspapers  themselves  will 
have  the  usual — and  usually 
highly  successful — plant  visita¬ 
tions  and  special  articles,  plus 
many  new  ideas  for  promoting 
the  local  new.spaper  as  a  good 
citizen. 

Past  Promotions 

Among  the  novel  events  of 
past  years,  some  of  them  con¬ 
tained  in  suggestions  from  the 
national  committee,  are; 

Fort  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald's  exhibit  of  ads  by  a  local 
firm  which  has  advertised  in 
every  edition  of  the  paper  since 
1872; 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal's  prizes  for  early  editions 
of  the  paper,  established  in  1840: 

Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald 
Journal's  series  of  interviews 
with  successful  businessmen  who 
began  their  careers  as  news- 
paperboys; 

Plainfield  (N,  J. '  Courier 
News'  series  telling  the  story  of 
the  making  of  a  newspaper; 

Farmville  (Va. )  Herald’s 
series  covering  the  press  as  a 
whole,  how  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper,  how  a  newspaper  is  pro¬ 
duced.  etc.; 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen- 
<  Continued  on  page  6) 


Newspaper  in  America 


Three  drawings  prepared  by 
State  University  of  Iowa's  Editor¬ 
ial  Cartooning  class  for  News¬ 
paper  Week  use  are,  top  to  bot¬ 
tom:  "Let's  Keep  the  Mirror 
Clear!"  by  Elbert  S.  Gabbard; 
"The  Key  to  Your  Liberties"  by 
Richard  M.  Marsh,  and  “The 
Press:  A  Lilesaver"  by  Walter  D. 
Warnholt*,  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  is  supplying  them  in 
mat  form. 
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Japan  to  Celebrate 
Press  Achievement 


'UnuBual  OpportunilY*  Meyer,  presiaem  oi  wews^r 

■m  every  day,”  Kent  Cooper,  “Our  newsoaoers”  said  Mr  Association  M^agers,  Paul 
oputivp  Dire<‘tor  u  i  newspapers,  saiQ  Wooton,  president.  National 

ecuuve  uirecior.  Palmer,  have  given  readers  the  pnnference  of  Business  ParuiF 

National  Newspai^r  Week  IS  day  to  day  story  of  the  vast  Suors®  Mw!n  EmeJf^uS 
appropriate  time  to  felicitate  chanees  that  have  orenrrerf  ,  *  *  o  u  i 

1  on  vour  achievements  in  ex-  x/r  “  u  * u  °®®nrTea  of  Minnesota  School  of  Jour- 

i  on  your  acnievements  in  ex  locally.  Merchants  have  been  nalism-  Howard  W  Stodchili 
iding  public  kno\^'ledge  for  contributine  to  this  storv  j  V  u-  n  n  ^ 

of  >„  -oyDoyCommlHoeondoU.,,, 

.  0  almost  every-  community  in  the  State  Groups  Active 

I  think  it  not  imfair  to  say  land  during  the  past  several  State  associations,  which  are 
t  a  great  part  of  the  encour-  years  to  make  our  hometowns  providing  materials  for  use  dur- 
ng  progress  which  Japan  has  better  places — and  it  has  hap-  ing  the  week,  are  also  actively 
de,  and  continues  to  make.  p>ened  while  we  have  all  been  working  with  International  Cir- 
iws  Its  vuality  from  a  well  busy — the  real  import  of  that  culation  Managers  Assodation 
DrmM  public,  whose  eiuight-  growth  is  not  clear  in  our  and  other  groups  in  promoting 
nent  in  national  and  interna*  minds.”  Newspaperboy  Day  ( E&P,  Sept 

lal  affairs  is  iri  largest  -pbe  occasion  aPords  an  un-  17,  p.  8). 
asure  made  ^^possible  by  the  usual  opportunity,  he  added,  “for  In  addition  to  state  programs 
tanese  press.  every  local  business  to  tie  in  already  announced,  Charles  F 

.?*!?  than  130  dailies  ^t  up  with  advertising  that  will  ex-  Moester  of  the  Winston-Solem 
iibits,  sponsored  open  houses,  plain,  summarize  and  dramatize  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel,  North 
1  launched  contesfr.  A  noU-  individual  contributions  toward  Carolina  chairman  for  the  event, 
exception  me  Commimist  niaking  the  community  a  better  reported  this  week  that  23  news- 
ss,  with  its  pilot  paper.  Aka-  place  in  which  to  live,  work  and  papers  in  that  state  were  to  par- 
a,  frowmng  on  the  entire  idea  raise  families."  ticipate  in  Newspaperboy  Day 

I  damning  it  as  a  capitalist  j^r.  Palmer’s  committee,  ap-  promotions  in  Ralei^. 

1”^®-  .  ■  „  ,  f  XT  pointed  by  New-spaper  Associa-  Another  outstanding  event 

*hp  winning  cl/\cron  tnr  N<k\AfC-  r.  -  -  ^  .  .n  o 
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Bill  Hardy  and  PNPA 
Mark  Anniversaries 


william  N.  Hardy 
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U.  S.  Details  ‘Offenses’ 
In  Lorain  Journal  Case 


Cleveland.  O  — The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  go  into  federal  court 
here  Nov.  15  to  seek  a  seven- 
Doint  order  against  the  Lorain 
fo.)  Journal  Co.  and  four  of 
its  principal  executives  in  an 
action  brought  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  Act.  ( E  &  P, 
Sept.  24,  page  5.) 

’Principle'  Defined 
Herbert  A.  Bergson  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  w'ho  signed 
the  complaint  with  Attorney 
General  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
declared:  "Since  advertising 

plays  an  important  role  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  it  is  vital 
that  advertising  channels  not  be 
closed  by  private  combinations. 
This  suit  invokes  the  remedial 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
in  support  of  that  principle." 

Besides  Mr.  Horvitz,  the  de¬ 
fendants  are:  Isadore  Horvitz, 
president  of  the  Lorain  Journal 
Co.;  D.  P.  Self,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper;  and 
Frank  Malloy,  editor. 

The  complaint  filed  here 
charges  that  the  alleged  offenses 
commenced  “some  years  ago” 
and  itemizes: 

Offenses  Alleged 
‘•(a)  Undertake  to  acquire 
ownership  of  newspapers  and 
radio  broadcasting  faciuties  in 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  which 
compete  with  defendant  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Journal  Company; 

“(b)  Threaten  to  refuse  and 
refuse  to  publish  in  the  Lorain 
Journal  advertisements  by  those 
persons,  firms  and  corporations 
who  advertise  or  propose  to  ad¬ 
vertise  over  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  Elyria- 
Lorain  Broadcasting  Company; 

"(c)  Threaten  to  refuse  and 
refuse  to  publish  in  the  Lorain 
Journal  advertisements  by  those 
persons  ,  firms  and  corporations 
who  advertise  or  propose  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Lorain  Sunday 
News: 

"(d)  Attempt  to  persuade  and 
persuade  employes  of  the  Lorain 
Sunday  News  and  the  Elyria- 
Lorain  Broadcasting  Company  to 
leave  their  respective  employ¬ 
ments; 

“(e)  Agree  with  the  Lorain 
County  P.  &  P.  Co.  that  it  will 
not  circulate  copies  of  the 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  with¬ 
in  the  City  of  Lorain,  Ohio;  and 
“(f)  Agree  with  the  Lorain 
County  P.  &  P.  Co.  that  it  will 
not  solicit  or  accept  advertise¬ 
ments  from  merchants  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  City  of  Lorain, 
Ohio. 

“Pursuant  to  said  combina¬ 
tions  and  conspiracies  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  the  defend¬ 
ants  have  done  the  things  they 
agreed  to  do  and,  among  other 
things,  have: 

't a)  Attempted  to  purchase 
the  Elyria  Chronicle-'Telegram 
1  Elyria-Lorain  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company; 

"(b)  Canceled  the  advertising 
contracts  with  the  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  following  persons. 
Orms  and  corporations  because 
they  adverUsed  over  the  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  of  the 


Elyria  Lorain  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  approximate  dates 
indicated:  (17  firms  are  listed.) 

"(c)  Refused  to  accept  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  following  per¬ 
sons.  firms  and  corporations 
while  they  advertised  over  the 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  of 
the  Elyria-Lorain  Broadcasting 
Company  on  the  approximate 
dates  indicated:  (Four  firms  are 
.isted. ) 

"(di  Notified  the  persons, 
firms  and  corporations  listed  be 
low  that  the  Lorain  Journal 
would  not  accept  advertisements 
from  those  advertisers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  over  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  Elyria-Lorain 
Broadcasting  Company:  (21 

firms  listed.  • 

"(el Refused  to  renew  the  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  of  Sears.  Roe¬ 
buck  end  Co.  in  1943  with  the 
Lorain  Journal  because  that 
company  advertised  in  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Sunday  News. 

"(fi  Attempted  to  dissuade 
the  following  persons,  firms  and 
corporations  from  advertising  in 
the  Lorain  Sunday  News:  (Five 
firms  listed.) 

“(g)  Exerted  pressure  upton 
the  following  persons,  firms  and 
corporations  to  cancel  their  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  with  Lorain 
Sunday  News;  (Six  firms 
listed. ) 

“(h)  Attempted  to  persuade 
employes  of  the  Lorain  Sunday 
News  and  the  Elyria  Lorain 
Broadcasting  Company  to  leave 
their  respective  employments; 

"(i)  Made  an  agreement  with 
Lorain  County  P.  &  P.  Co.  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  said  company 
has  refrained  from  circulating 
copies  of  the  E.yria  Chronicle- 
Telegram  within  the  City  of  Lo¬ 
rain.  Ohio;  and 

“(j)  Made  an  agreement  with 
Lorain  County  P.  &  P.  Co.  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  said  company  has 
not  solicited  or  accepted  for  pub- 
lioation  in  the  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  goods  or  services  in  the 
City  of  Lorain,  Ohio." 

Effects  Alleged 

The  complaint  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effects: 

"The  effects  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  combinations  and  conspi¬ 
racies,  and  attempt  to  monopo¬ 
lize,  among  others,  have  been 
end  are: 

"(a)  To  restrain  the  aforesaid 
trade  and  commerce  among  the 
several  states  in  new's  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  supplies  and  nation¬ 
ally  advertise  products; 

“(b)  To  monopolize  the  afore¬ 
said  trade  and  commerce  among 
the  several  states  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news,  advertising  and 
other  information; 

“(c)  To  compel  advertisers  in 
the  Lorain  Journal  to  refrain 
from  advertising  over  the  broad 
casting  facilities  of  the  Elyria- 
Lorain  Broadcasting  Company 
and  in  the  Lorain  Sunday 
News; 

“(d)  To  deprive  advertisers 
over  the  broadcasting  facilities 
of  the  Elyria-Lorain  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  of  the  opportunity 
to  advertise  in  the  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal; 


“(e)  To  irreparably  injure 
competitors  of  the  Lorain  Jour- 
riai  in  the  operations  of  their 
businesses  as  a  result  of  their 
inability  to  obtain  advertising 
contracts  from  those  persons, 
firms,  and  corporations  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Lorain  Journal; 
and 

“(f)  To  deny  various  persons, 
firms  and  corporations  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  channels  of  advertising 
in  Elyria  and  Lorain.  Ohio,  with 
consequent  irreparab.e  injury  to 
their  operations." 

Relief  Sought 

The  Government  then  asks 
the  following  relief: 

"1.  That  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  issue,  pending  final  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  the  merits  of  this 
complaint,  enjoining  the  de 
fendants  from  refusing  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  Lorain  Journal  at  its 
current  advertising  rates  and 
under  its  customary  terms  and 
conditions,  the  advertisements 
of  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  who  offers  to  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  such  advertisements 
and  who  advertises  on  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Elyria  Lorain  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  or  in  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Sunday  News,  or  both;  pro¬ 
vided  that  nothing  in  said  in¬ 
junction  shall  prohibit  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  refusing  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  advertisement, 
the  publication  of  which  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  of  the 
United  States: 

"2.  That  the  Court  adjudge 
and  decree  that  the  defendants 
have  combined  and  conspired  to 
restrain  and  to  monopolize  and 
have  attempted  to  monopo.ize 
interstate  trade  and  commerce 
in  violation  of  Sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act; 

"3.  That  each  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  be  enjoined  from  acquiring 
ownership  or  control  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  slock  or  assets  of  any  com¬ 
peting  publication  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities; 

“4.  That  each  of  the  defend 
ants,  and  all  persons,  firms  and 
corporations  acting  in  his  or  its 
behalf  or  under  his  or  its  direc¬ 
tion  or  control,  be  enjoined  from 
declining  to  accept  at  non-dis- 
criminatory  terms  and  conditions 
the  advertisements  of  any  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  ground,  in  who.e  or 
in  part,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  said  advertiser  also  uses  the 
advertising  facilities  of  any 
other  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion; 

"5.  That  each  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  be  enjoined  from  being  a 
party  to  any  agreements  or  un¬ 
derstandings  under  the  terms  of 
which  any  party  to  said  agree 
ments  or  understandings  refrains 
from  circulating  a  newspaper  in 
any  area; 

"6.  That  each  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  be  enjoined  from  being  a 
party  to  any  agreements  or  un¬ 
derstandings  under  the  terms  of 
which  any  party  to  said  agree¬ 
ments  or  understandings  re¬ 
frains  from  soliciting  or  accept¬ 
ing  advertising  of  persons,  firms 
and  corporations  located  in  the 
area  served  by  any  other  party 
to  said  agreements  or  under¬ 
standings; 

"7.  That  the  plaintiff  have  such 
other,  further  and  different  re¬ 
lief  as  the  case  may  require 
and  the  Court  may  deem  just 
and  proper  in  the  premises.” 
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Horvitz  Says 
^Only  Issue^  Is 
Press  Control 

S.  A.  Hori'itz,  publisher  of  the 
Lorain  <  O.)  Journal  and  Times- 
Herald,  issued  the  following 
statement  on  the  government's 
anti-trust  suit: 

The  civil  anti-trust  suit  filed 
against  the  Lorain  Journal  by 
the  government  in  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  court.  Cleveland,  is  a  threat 
to  the  rights  of  every  newspaper 
and  publication  in  the  United 
States. 

The  government  is  asking  for 
the  power  to  force  the  Lorain 
Journal  to  accept  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  any  advertiser,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  w-hich  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  state  or 
federal  laws. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
use  of  any  such  power  would  not 
be  limited  by  the  government  to 
the  Lorain  Journal.  It  would 
apply  to  all  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals  of  general 
circulation. 

That  is  the  fundamental  issue 
in  the  case.  It  is  the  only  issue. 

The  government  contends  that 
the  newspaper  and  four  of  its 
officers  conspired  to  injure  a  com¬ 
peting  radio  station.  There  is  no 
radio  station  in  Lorain.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  operated  in  Elyria.  O..  10 
miles  away,  starting  only  one 
year  ago. 

The  government  is  seeking  to 
enjoin  us  from  acquiring  owner¬ 
ship  of  other  new.spapers  and 
radio  stations.  We  know  of  no 
law  that  prohibits  us.  or  anyone 
else,  from  doing  so. 

Will  Meet  the  Charges 

At  the  proper  time  and  in 
open  court  we  will  meet  any 
and  all  other  charges  contained 
in  this  action. 

The  Department  of  Justice  ad¬ 
mits  that  this  is  the  first  suit  by 
the  government  against  a  news- 
paoer  in  behalf  of  a  competing 
radio  station. 

If  the  government  succeeds  in 
this  action,  it  won’t  be  the  last 
such  suit  and  the  Lorain  Journal 
will  not  be  alone  on  being  bound 
by  the  results. 

In  May  and  June  when  the 
Lorain  Journal  reported  the 
news  that  federal  agents  were 
in  Lorain  investigating  the  Jour¬ 
nal  there  was  speculation  that 
the  inquiry  was  a  result  of  the 
vigorous  campaign  the  news¬ 
paper  had  waged  against  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Maybe  it  s  a  case  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  being  made  a  guinea  pig  in 
a  move  by  the  government  to 
regulate  and  control  newspapers. 

"The  anti-trust  act  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  power  to  regulate 
commerce  has  been  stretched  to 
cover  control  over  all  manner 
of  business  in  recent  years. 

If  government  bureaucrats  can 
gain  control  over  the  advertis¬ 
ing  contents  of  the  American 
press,  it  would  be  a  short  stop  to 
gaining  control  over  the  news 
and  editorial  contents  as  well. 

Radio  is  already  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  Perhaps 
this  case  is  the  first  step  toward 
an  FCC  for  newspapers. 
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ASNE  Group  to  Study 
E&P  Panel  Proposals 


Ten  oiTsTANDiNC  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  have  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  committee  to 

examine  the  desirability  of 
sponsoring  an  appraisal  of  self- 
improvement  possibilities  of 
American  newspapers." 

ASNE  President  B  M.  McKel 
way.  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  named  the  committee  on 
the  authority  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Society  last  spring. 

The  resolution  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Editor  &  Pub 
LisHER  Panel  on  the  Press  held 
March  18  in  New  York  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Robert  U.  Brown.  Editor. 
Four  former  members  of  the 
Luce-Hutchins  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  five 
prominent  newspaper  editors 
gathered  under  E&P  sponsor¬ 
ship  to  discuss  the  Commission  s 
recommendation  for  "an  inde¬ 
pendent  critical  agency  of  the 
press."  The  Panel  approved 
tentative  proposals  for  a  "joint 
appraisal  of  the  self-improve 
ment  possibilities  of  American 
newspapers  through  studies  of 
specific  problems." 

E&P  reported:  "The  group 
envisaged  studies  that  would 
appraise  in  a  concrete  way  the 
problems  and  performance  of 
American  newspapers  by  an 
agency  which  would  reflect  both 
the  view  point  and  experience 
of  the  newspapers  themselves 
and  the  experience  of  people 
u  ho  are  readers  and  critics,  stu¬ 
dents  of  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand." 

The  ASNE  committee  is  head 
ed  by  J  Donald  Ferguson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Milwau 
kee  Journal,  as  chairman,  and 
will  report  to  the  ASNE  mem¬ 
bership  on  its  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  before  any  action 
is  taken. 

Members  of  the  committee 
are : 

Herbert  Brucker.  editor. 
Hartford  Courant:  Erwin  D. 
Canham.  editor.  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  and  immediate 
past  president  of  ASNE;  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Chicago  Sun-Times:  Hor¬ 
ace  Hall,  publisher  and  editor. 
Dothan  i  Ala.  >  Eagle:  Tom 
Hanes,  managing  editor.  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger  Dispatch:  Edward  T. 
Leech,  editor  and  publisher. 
Pittsburgh  Press:  Louis  B.  Selt¬ 
zer.  editor.  Clereland  Press:  Gi¬ 
deon  Seymour,  executive  editor. 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune; 
Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Canham  and  Mr.  Seymour 
were  members  of  the  E&P 
Panel. 

Mr.  Ferguson  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  ASNE  Board  of 
Directors  in  Washington,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11.  to  be  present  at  the 
board  discussion  of  specific 
"terms  of  reference"  for  the 
committee  and  the  scope  of  its 
inquiry. 

President  McKelway  has  told 
members  of  the  committee  that 
while  the  board  will  decide  such 


matters  in  detail,  they  probabl.y 
will  be  asked  to  review  the 
findings  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Press,  the  less  recent 
Hutchins  report,  the  E&P  panel 
discussion,  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  same  category. 

A  report  from  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  membership  on 
the  general  subject  of  suggested 
self-improv'ement  methods.  Mr. 
McKelway  said,  should  stimu¬ 
late  discussion  of  the  subject 
and  perhaps  lead  to  some  new 
undertaking  by  the  Society. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  least  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  available  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Society's  convention 
next  April. 

• 

Pegler  Answers 
In  Pearson  Suit 

Charles  Henry,  of  the  low  firm 
of  McCauley  and  Henry,  on  Sept. 
,5  served  an  amended  answer  for 
Westbrook  Pegler.  King  Fea- 
ture.s  Syndicate  columnist,  in 
the  $250,000  libel  action  brought 
by  Bell  Syndicate  columnist 
Drew  Pearson,  he  told  E&P  this 
week. 

Greenbaum.  Wolff  &  Ernst, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Pearson,  served 
the  complaint  some  time  ago 
but  declined  to  allow  the  press 
a  view  of  the  contents  until 
papers  are  filed  in  court. 

The  case  involves  articles  on 
the  death  of  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  James  V.  Forrestal  last 
May. 


Air  Edition  Grows 

Fourteen  Latin  American 
cities  are  being  added  as  dis¬ 
tribution  points  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Edition  of  the  Neir 
York  Times,  which  claims  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  12,000 
daily.  Approximately  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  present  circulation 
is  in  Europe.  Plans  also  have 
been  made  for  distribution  in 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile.  Uru 
guay  and  Peru. 


MS  RETIRES 

George  W.  Cunningham  (above), 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  for 
30  years  retired  this  week  at  the 
age  of  66.  His  successor  is 
Henry  Lentz,  composing  room 
superintendent  for  nine  years, 
who  joined  the  Free  Press  as  o 
printer  in  1920, 

Staff  Changes  Made 
On  Waterbury  Papers 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Several 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
staffs  of  the  Waterbury  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Republican  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  resignation  of  the 
American's  city  editor,  Edward 
L.  Fay  to  become  news  editor  of 
the  Jamestown  <  N  Y.  i  Post- 
Journal. 

Gerald  M.  Monaghan,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  American  for 
eight  years,  is  now  city  editor. 
He  joined  the  Republican  as  a 
reporter  20  years  ago. 

C.  Russell  Sumpf,  city  editor 
of  the  Republican,  morning,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Monaghan. 

William  J.  Baxter  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Rep¬ 
ublican,  is  now  city  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  William  J.  Dona¬ 
hue.  with  the  Republican  23 
years,  is  assistant  city  editor. 
His  former  job  as  assistant  state 
editor  went  to  Stuart  Halpine. 

George  F.  Thiffault,  general 
reporter  and  drama  critic,  of 
the  Republican,  has  left  the 
naoer  to  enroll  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege. 


ELECTED  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

New  officers  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  are:  Left  to  right — Charles  E.  Fisher 
(Roynolds-Fitzgerald),  vicepresident;  Clark  Biggs  (Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt),  past  president;  Chester  I.  Doyle  (George  D.  Close  Co.), 
president;  and  Miles  Turpin  (Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker),  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Public  Deluges  I 
A&P  as  Firm  | 
Voices  Defense  » 

As  LETTERS,  telegrams  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  deluged  stores  and 
offices  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  protesting  an 
anti-trust  suit  to  dissolve  the 
company,  the  90-year-old  food 
chain  released  this  week  a  sec¬ 
ond  full-page  advertisement  to 
2.000  newspapers. 

A  flood  of  endorsements  of  A 
&  P  came  from  housewives' 
farmers,  manufacturers  and 
labor  leaders,  according  to  the 
new  message  appearing  under 
the  headline;  "Why  do  they 
want  to  put  A&P  out  of  busi-  ( 
nes.s?  "  The  company  reported: 

"An  enormou'  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  are  te.ling  our  store 
managers  and  clerks  that  they 
want  to  continue  to  enjoy  our 
tow  prices  for  quality  foods. 

■'Farmers  and  other  suppliers 
are  asking  what  they  can  do  to 
preserve  this  efficient  outlet  for 
their  products. 

"Our  110.000  employes  are 
asking  us  to  protect  their  jobs 
and  pensions. 

"Labor  leaders  are  wiring  us 
their  opposition  to  this  threat 
to  labor's  living  standards. 

If  all  these  people  will  be 
hurt,  why  then  do  the  anti-trust 
lawyers  want  to  put  A  &  P  out 
of  business?" 

Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  for  A&P. 
said  editorials  in  more  than  100 
newspapers  were  in  defense  of 
the  company. 

■ 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News 
Issues  202-p.  Edition 

Greenville,  S.  C. —  The  75th 
Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Greenville  News,  was  published 
Sunday,  Sept. 

25,  coincident 
with  the  com¬ 
pletion  by  the 
Greenville 
News  -  Pied¬ 
mont  Co.  of 
"the  1  a  r  e  s  t 
printing  plant 
in  South  Carol¬ 
ina." 

The  edition 
handled  entire¬ 
ly  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  staffs,  de-  Roger  Peace 
lineated  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  economic,  agricul¬ 
tural.  religious  and  cultural 
growth  and  development  of 
Greenville  and  the  Piedmont 
section.  It  comprised  202  pages 
in  13  sections. 

Congratulatory  letters  from 
notables  included  one  from 
President  Truman. 

Principal  addition  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  expansion  is  a  six-unit  CJoss 
press,  housed  in  a  new  building 
across  an  alley  from  the  News- 
Piedmont  mechanical  annex. 

News-Piedmont  executives  in¬ 
clude;  Roger  C.  Peace,  president  f 
and  publisher;  Charlie  Peace, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Judson  W.  Chapman,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor 
and  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  treasurer  and 
business  manager.  The  connpany 
owns  and  operates  WFBC. 
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Food  News  Space  Data 
Compiled  for  Admen 


By  Don  C.  Haynes 

hicaco  —  Food  editors  of  steadily  more  important  to  the 
y  newspapers  have  a  role  food  consumer  and  to  the  food 
,nd  to  none  in  establishing  advertiser,"  Mr.  Hassinger  said, 
grocery  buying  habits  of  "It  all  ads  up  to  a  picture  of 
American  family,  110  of  steadily  growing  importance 
n  were  told  on  the  opening  and  opportunity  for  the  food 
of  the  seventh  annua!  News  editor. 

er  Food  Editors'  Conference  "Much  of  magcizines'  strength 
in  the  food  field  has  resulted 
from  their  skillful  promotion  to 
food  advertisers  of  the  amount 
of  space  they  devote  to  food 
editorial  material.  Meanwhile, 
newspapers'  volume  of  food 
material  has  remained  un¬ 
measured  and  largely  unrecog¬ 
nized  and  unappreciated.  We 
expect  to  change  that  " 

If  the  space  allotted  food  edi¬ 
tors  in  81  representative  dailies, 
not  including  Sunday  editions, 
was  sold,  it  would  bring  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $500,000  yearly  adver¬ 
tising  income,  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.. 


Speakers  at  Food  Editors'  Conference.  Left  to  right:  Dent  Hassinger, 
Bureau  of  Advertising;  Esther  Latzke,  Armour  &  Co.;  E.  M.  Roscher. 
president  of  Chicago  chapter,  AANR;  and  J.  H.  Sowyer.  Jr.,  of  Sawyer. 

Ferguson  and  Walker,  conference  chairman. 

formation  on  to  the  housewife.  "You  hold  the  home-makers 
Attendance  of  110  editors  was  of  America  literally  in  your 
the  highest  at  any  of  the  meet-  hand,"  Miss  Latzke  told  the 
ings  to  date.  It  was  estimated  food  editors.  You  are  the 
that  the  editors  attending  VIP's  to  us  as  manufacturers, 
reached  nearly  one-half  of  the  too.  for  you  are  in  a  position 
home-makers  of  the  nation.  to  interpret  our  problems  di- 

Esther  Latzke.  Director  of  rectly  to  your  readers,  to  pass 
Consumer  Service.  Armour  and  along  to  them  the  advances  we 
Co.,  said  the  problems  of  the  make." 

housewife  have  changed  during  Miss  Latzke  sympathized  with 
the  past  few  .vears  and  the  edi-  editors'  weariness  over  repeat- 
tor's  approach  must  al.so.  The  ing  how  to  roast  chicken  or 
modern  family  is  small,  and  old  make  good  gravy,  but  said  that 
approaches  aimed  at  managing  is  exactly  what  the  inexperi- 
tood  for  families  of  five  or  six  enced  home-maker  wants,  and 
must  be  changed  in  tune  with  in  pictorial  form, 
the  present  times,  she  advised.  "The  warm,  personal  note  in 

food  copy  is  a  factor  in  its 
readability."  Miss  Latzke  stated. 

Jack  Brennen.  secretary  of 
the  Great  .Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  explained  the  po.sition 
of  his  company  in  the  current 
antitrust  litigation,  and  said 
that  in  place  of  customary 
Thursday  and  Friday  national 
price  ads  the  compan>  is  devot¬ 
ing  two  weeks'  space  to  institu¬ 
tional  ads.  calling  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Five  editors  who  received 
awards  of  the  -American  Meat 
Institute  for  "outstanding  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  presentation  of 
news  about  food"  were:  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  Dillon.  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Neu's.  Mary  Mead.  Chi¬ 
cago  (111.)  Tribune:  Jane  Nick¬ 
erson.  Neu-  York  Times;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Cheney.  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  and  Winnifred 
C.  Jardine.  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  Sews. 

Miss  Julia  Kiene.  Westing- 
house  Electric  Appliance  Corp.. 
spoke  on  the  results  of  a  nutri¬ 
tion  survey  taken  with  several 
families  over  the  period  of  a 
year.  Conclusion  from  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  that  most  families  are 
not  nutrition-conscious,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  to  educate  their  readers  in 
preparing  better  foods. 

The  week  was  a  busy  one  for 
the  editors,  with  receptions, 
meals  and  meetings  of  the  21 
companies  participating  in  the 
conference. 

Chicago  newspapers  were 
hosts  at  the  farewell  party. 


that  $103,568,000  of  the  news¬ 
papers'  total  national  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  was  in  "groceries." 
and  E.  M.  Roscher.  president  of 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
.4merican  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  said  that 
even  that  figure  could  be  sur 
passed  if  newspapers  capitalized 
on  and  promoted  their  food 
space  as  thoroughly  as  maga¬ 
zines  do. 

Mr.  Hassinger  said  reports  on  „  .  . 

newspaper  f()od  editorial  linage  chairman  of  the  conference,  as- 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Bu-  serted. 

reau.  in  the  belief  that  news-  Purpose  of  the  Food  Editors' 
papers,  not  magazines,  are  num-  Conference,  as  pointed  out  by 
her  one  in  total  editorial  space  Dorothy  Thompson  of  the  Chi 
devoted  to  food.  cago  Herald-American.  is  lo 

"This  report  will  prove,  we  be-  make  available  to  all  editors 
lieve.  just  one  more  link  in  the  the  latest  information  on  foods, 
growing  chain  of  evidence  equipment  and  research  so  they 
which  is  making  newspapers  can  intelligently  pass  that  in- 


Frances  Blackwood,  Philadelphia  I Pa.)  Bulletin; 
Edith  Barber,  New  York  Sun,  and  Ruth  Gorrell, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  compare  notes  after  round 
of  events  at  Food  Editors'  Conference. 


Ruth  Ellen  Church,  center,  head  of  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  cooking  department,  entertains  Ellen  Moses, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News,  and  Maria  B,  Wooden, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post. 


No.  16  for  Chain 

Mexico  City — Col.  Jose  Garcia 
Valseca  has  added  the  16th 
Sara  Austin,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star;  Marie  newspaper  to  his  chain.  It  is  El 
Louise  Ferguson,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States,  and  Sol  Del  Bajio,  published  in  Ce- 
Eve  lolley,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner.  laya,  Guanajuato. 


Wayne  (Ind.)  lournal-Gazette; 
Son  Kahn,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- Appeal, 
oad  Lois  Thrasher  Clarke,  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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ITU  Will  Vote 
On  Pensions 
And  Pay  Raises 

Indlanapolis — In  order  to  by¬ 
pass  a  threatened  court  test,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
has  decided  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pensiorus  for  ITU  em¬ 
ployes  and  electiv'e  officers  to  a 
membership  referendum  Oct.  19. 

“The  proper  agency  to  de¬ 
termine  the  legality  of  any 
amendment  to  the  laws  of  the 
ITU  is  the  membership,  not  the 
courts,"  said  the  Council,  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  threat  by  Jesse  B.  Man- 
beck  of  Washington  to  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  ITU  Conven¬ 
tion’s  action  in  voting  pensions 
from  the  General  Fund. 

The  members  will  vote  simul¬ 
taneously  on  another  proposition 
which  would  raise  the  salaries 
of  the  ITU  president  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  from  SI 0,000  to 
$12,000  a  year  and  of  vicepresi 
dents  from  S7.500  to  $9..500. 

Other  propositions  provide 
for  ITU  insignia  on  all  products 
of  union  offices  The  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  union  laws  would 
become  effective  Jan.  1,  1950,  if 
adopted 

President  Woodruff  Randolpli 
has  advLsed  the  membership 
that  the  pension  amendment 
"simply  eliminates  the  question 
raised  as  to  legality  and  clarifies 
the  law  as  to  the  power  of  the 
ITU  to  pay  such  pensions,  leav¬ 
ing  the  details  thereof  to  the 
by-laws." 

The  Oakland  convention  voted 
up  to  half-pa.v  ^or  ’JO-year  em¬ 
ployes  and  officers.  During  de¬ 
bate.  Vicepresident  Elmer 
Brown  replied  to  critics;  “I  am 
ashamed  that  a  delegate  will 
ri.se  and  say  he  is  opposed  to 
paying  pensions  to  our  employes 
when  we  all  want  pensions  from 
our  employers." 


HERE  FROM  ENGLAND 

The  Hon.  Lionel  BerrY>  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Kemsley  news¬ 
papers  in  Britain,  and  Lady 
Helene  Berry  are  pictured  at  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  building.  They 
are  touring  the  United  States. 


Bermuda  Press  ; 
Stands  by  Gunsi 
In  'Hurricane'  ’ 


Ha.milton.  Bermuda  —  The 
hurricane  that  didn  t  hit  Ber 
muda  caused  a  storm  in  the 
Colony  directed  against  the  two 
daily  newspapers,  the  Royal 
Gazette  and  the  .MidOcean 
Sews,  and  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  They  were  all  strongly 
criticized  by  the  council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  the' 
Press  made  no  apologies. 

The  Chambers  president. 
Stuart  Outerbridge.  Jr.,  said  the 
dramatic  and  possibly'  “scaring- 
way  in  which  the  Press  treated] 
the  hurricane  could  have  made 
visitors  leave  the  Colony  before 
they  intended  to  do  so  and  si^ 
sequent  reaction  in  the  U.  S. 
stopped  tourists  coming  to  Ber 
muda. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
demanded  a  meeting  with  the 
editors  of  the  newspapers,  the 
manager  of  the  radio  station, 
the  chief  of  the  Bermuda  Me 
teorological  Station,  and  others 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

When  the  meeting  took  place, 
the  newspapers  made  no  apol¬ 
ogies  for  the  way  they  handled 
the  hurricane  news  and  Mr. 
Outerbridge  closed  on  a  friend¬ 
ly  note  by  saying;  "I  don't  be 
lieve  there  is  a  solution.  It  is 
up  to  the  new.spapers  to  print 
what  they  consider  is  news.” 

■ 

Fowler,  Fox  Publish 
Texas  Sports  Paper 

Austin,  Tex. — ^The  Highland 
Lakes  News  to  be  devoted  to 
sports  on  Central  Texas  Lakes, 
will  be  published  by  Wick 
Fowler  and  Henry  B.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fowler,  former  war  cor- 
re.«pondent  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  Sews  and  later  member  of 
the  Austin  Bureau,  resigned 
from  the  News. 

Mr.  Fox  is  editor  of  the 
Granger  (Tex.)  News  and  Toy- 
lor  I  Tex. )  Times. 


2  Germans  Study 
Journalism  in  U.  S. 

Morcantow'n,  W.  Va. — A  for¬ 
mer  German  city  editor  has  en¬ 
rolled  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  special  student  in 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

Gerhard  E.  Stoll  of  Esslingen, 
Germany,  is  being  sponsored  in 
a  year's  location  in  the  United 
States  by  the  local  Wesley 
Foundation.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Stuttgart  Sachrichten. 

«  «  « 

Ernest  Benda,  a  24-year-old 
journalism  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  served  in 
the  German  navy,  and  had  a 
part  in  forming  the  Berlin  Free 
University. 


FLASHBACK  TO  1920  SERIES 

Three  of  Cleveiand's  veteran  news  photographers,  each  wtl 
more  than  40  years  of  service,  make  a  picture  themselves  as  thei 
picture  Steve  O'Neill,  left,  and  Stanley  Covaleskie,  members  of  tw 
1920  Cleveland  championship  team.  The  photo  botte^.  loft 
right:  Eddie  Dork,  Cleveland  News;  Andy  Kraffert,  Plain  Deolsr 
and  Byron  Filkins.  Press. 
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SOUVENIRS  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

Printer  Max  King  and  Machinist  Roscoe  Day  of  the  Ottuma  (la.) 
Daily  Courier  run  off  reproductions  of  the  first  Courier  of  1865  for 
some  of  the  2,500  persons  who  visited  the  Courier's  new  plant  to 
see  a  new  64-page  Scott  press  in  operation.  The  Washington  hand 
press  being  used  for  souvenir  production  is  the  twin  of  the  one 
which  printed  the  original  Courier.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Max¬ 
well  fla.)  Weekly  Tribune,  which  uses  it  for  proofing 


Cook's  Story  Breaks 
Big  Gambling  Expose 

Providence.  R.  I. — Recent  rev 
elation.s  by  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  that  a  seven  state 
gambling  s.vndicate  had  been 
operating  iti  Rhode  Island,  and 
had  escaped  an  FBI  raid  be 
cause  of  a  police  leak,  have  led 
the  same  newspapers  to  demand 
a  federal  inquiry  into  big  time 
racketeering. 

Gamblers  have  been  taking 
$1,000,000  a  month  out  of 
Rhode  Island  by  selling  lottery 
and  horse-race  tickets  under  po¬ 
lice  protection,  a  cafe  cook  told 
the  Journal-Bulletin  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  broke  the  case  wide 
open. 

The  cook,  later  identified  as 
Pasquale  Borino.  was  arrested 
10  days  after  he  had  given  his 
story  to  the  press.  He  was  held 
under  $2,5.000  bond  for  the 
grand  jury  examination. 

Mr.  Borino  walked  into  the 
Journal-Bulletin  city  room  one 
day  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk. 
His  story  about  big-time  racke¬ 
teers  was  printed  as  a  six- 
column  affidavit.  He  named 
racketeers  and  policemen  but 
these  names  were  deleted  from 
the  published  affidavit.  The 
men  named  were  called  in  later 
by  police  for  questioning. 


Conservation  Queen 
New  Contest  Feature 

Forth  Worth.  Tex. — A  Texa.s 
Queen  of  Conservation  will  be 
a  new  citation  in  the  1950  Save 
the  Soil  and  Save  Texas  conser¬ 
vation  program,  sponsored  by 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  of 
the  state. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the 
annual  contest  will  contain  a 
division  devoted  exclusively  to 
women.  Five  regional  queens 
will  be  chosen  through  the 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs  on 
the  basis  of  conservation  work 
done  on  their  yards  and  home 
grounds. 

One  of  the  five  will  be  crown¬ 
ed  Texas  queen  at  the  statewide 
awards  dinner  in  Fort  Worth 
next  May.  Business  firms  and 
other  organizations  provide  $13,- 
000  in  annual  awards  in  numer¬ 
ous  categories  in  the  newspaper- 
sponsored  campaign. 
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80-Page  Edition 
Covers  25  Years 
Of  Book  Review 

The  Sew  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Weekly  Book  Review  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  on 
Sept  25  with  an  80-page  issue 
containing  +7.000  lines  of  adver- 

tising.  ,  ,  ,  _ 

The  lead  article  was  by  Ger¬ 
ald  W.  Johnson,  author  and  for 
many  years  editorial  writer  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  who  called 
Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf  and 
Wendell  Willkie's  One  World  " 
the  most  significant  books  of  the 
quarter  century. 

Lewis  Gannett,  daily  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  paper,  termed 
the  list  of  contributors  to 
"Books  "  I  the  review's  original 
aamet,  "a  roster  of  American 
writing."  Ellen  Glasgow.  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  and  Katherine  .A,nne 
Porter  were  among  the  earliest 
reviewers. 

The  thick  issue  was  actually 
a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Irita  'Van 
Doren,  small,  whitehaired  and 
dynamic  editor.  Nearing  60. 
she  had  come  to  Books  "  in 
1924  as  assistant  to  Stuart  P. 
Sherman,  its  first  editor,  who 
made  her  hiring  a  condition  of 
his  own.  Two  years  later  when 
he  died,  she  succeeded  him. 

Every  week  for  the  past  25 
years,  Mrs.  Van  Doren  and  her 
assistant.  Belle  Rosenbaum, 
have  sat  down  with  a  pile  of 
books,  discussed  who  would  best 
review  them,  and  have  phoned 
and  wired  reviewers 

■'We  try  to  get  people  as  re¬ 
viewers  who  are  well  informed 
on  their  subject,  whose  integ¬ 
rity  we  have  faith  in.  and  who 
can  write  a  readable  review." 
Mrs.  Van  Doran  explained. 

Members  of  the  large  review¬ 
ing  '"staff"  ( there  were  2M  one 
year  when  a  count  was  kept  > 
are  paid  3c  a  word  for  fiction 
review  and  4c  a  word  for  non¬ 
fiction.  In  editing  their  copy. 
Mrs.  Van  Doren  is  careful  not 
to  change  an  opinion.  But  In 
cases  where  a  reviewer's  criti 
cism  does  not  seem  fair-minded, 
the  general  rule  is  to  call  him 
and  talk  it  over. 

A  discourager  of  "smart 
aleck”  reviews.  Mrs.  Van  Doren 
nevertheless  seeks  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  inexperienced.  To 
would-be  book  reviewers  she 
advises:  read  endlessly;  and  try 
to  express  yourself  about  books. 

Stoii  Saluted 

Casper,  "Wyo.  —  The  Tribune- 
Herald  saluted  its  own  staff  in 


STEREO 

CREW 

During  strike  of 
stereotypers, 
executives  of 
Cincinnati 
dailies  made  the 
plates.  Pictured 
at  "chow''  at  the 
Post  are: 
William  C. 

Savage, 
ad  director; 
Stanley  Collins, 
ad  manager; 
and  Lawrence 
H.  Keller, 
classified 
manager. 


General  Adler 
Feted;  35  Years 
On  N.  Y.  Times 


Sew  York  Times  executives 
honored  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler  at  a  surprise  party  and 
gave  him  a  silver  cigarette  box 
in  observance  of  his  35th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  company  on 
Sept.  28. 

General  Adler,  who  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
observed  that  the  Times  has 
changed  physically  during  the 
years  he  has  been  associated 
with  it.  but  evep:^  effort  has 
been  made  to  continue  the  same 
principles  of  objectivity  and 
complete  newrs  coverage. 

Nephew  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
late  publisher.  General  Adler 
“had  pull,”  according  to  Presi- 
dent-I^blisher  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  writing  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Times  Talk,  mag¬ 
azine  for  Times  employes. 

“But  I,  who  also  had  a  bit. 
can  afford  to  speak  about  it,” 
said  Mr.  Sulzberger.  He  praised 
General  Adler  for  his  capacity 
for  work  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  has  attacked  difficult 
problems. 

The  mild-mannered  general 
commented  that  he  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  formula — just  tries  to 
get  as  much  done  as  possible  in 
each  24  hours. 

General  Adler  served  in  both 
world  wars,  -winning  a  number 
of  citations.  He  is  now  corn- 
manding  New  York's  77th  Di¬ 
vision  (O.R.C.)  and  recently  put 
in  tw’o  weeks  at  Pine  Camp. 

■ 

Quits,  But  Holds  On 

San  Francisco — ^The  Sun-Re¬ 
porter,  Negro  weekly,  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  10  it  was  sus¬ 
pending  publication  because  of 
mounting  production  costs.  The 
Sept.  17  issue  announced  pub¬ 
lishing  would  continue,  writh 
drastic  reductions  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  The  paper  said  it 
had  been  “overwhelmed"  with 
messages  of  “regret,  commiser¬ 
ation  and  encouragement.  " 

■ 

108-Page  Edition 

Richmond,  Calif. — Commemo¬ 
rating  the  dedication  of  the 
city’s  Memorial  Civic  Center,  the 
Richmond  Independent  publish¬ 
ed  a  108-page  edition,  the  largest 
newspaper  ever  issued  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  according  to  War¬ 
ren  Brown,  Jr.,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Independent  fought 
for  the  project. 

■ 

Retail  Aid  Revived 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
will  resume  publication  of  its 
retailer  trade  paper.  Trade 
News,  with  the  November  issue. 
It  was  suspended  during  the 
war.  Jack  D.  Wilkins,  is  editor. 
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The  Governor  has  recently  .*  kelps  hia  boss, 

join^  his  former  opponents  and  p*^culahon  Director  Shiel  Duns- 
put  on  administration  steam  to  ®  *ke  Post.  The 

shove  a  sales  tax  through,  but  week-long  strike  ended  Sept.  27 
he  has  insisted  it  is  a  “limited  "  with  stereotypers  accepting  $2  in¬ 
sales  tax  because  it  exempts  crease,  to  $93  dayside  and  $98 
foodstuffs  and  clothing  under  nightside,  which  publishers  offer- 
$10,  and  a  few  other  items.  ed  originally. 

As  the  tax  battle  neared  the  ■  ■■■  _ _ 

climax,  the  Governor's  spokes¬ 
man  in  the  Senate.  Sen.  John  E.  Hitchcock  Scholar's 

Mathews,  flayed  the  Tampa  HI _ 

Times  and  the  Tampa  Tribune  Wephew  AlSO  Wins 

for  calling  it  a  “sales  tax”  with  The  1949  recipient  of  the  Gil- 
out  s^ifying  that  it  was  bert  M.  Hitchcock  Scholarship 
‘limted.  ’  for  study  in  the  Graduate 

A  day  or  two  later,  the  Trib-  School  of  Jour- 
une  reiterated  its  previous  stand  nalism  at  Co  .  . 

endorsing  the  sales  tax,  and  lumbia  Univer- 
Senator  Mathews  apologized  for  sity  Is  John  D. 
the  blasting  he  had  given  that  Carter  of  Nor- 
paper.  He  didn't  withdraw  his  folk.  Neb.,  it  is  m 
attack  on  the  Times.  announced  by  S 

With  the  sales  tax  measure  Dean  Cai  l  W.  vk 

on  the  Governor's  desk,  the  Ackerman. 

Times  drilled  its  guns  on  the  Mr.  Carter  is 
chief  executive.  Meantime,  he  a  nephew  of  J 

had  renewed  his  feud  with  the  William  McGaf- 
Tribune.  challenging  it  to  fin,  winner  of 

“prove  that  any  person  with  the  first  Hitch- 
authority  to  speak  for  the  ad-  cock  award  in  _ 

ministration  had  promised  a  1934  and  now  Carter 

road  or  a  reprisal  to  corral  sales  chief  of  the  London  bureau  of 
tax  votes."  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 

Tribune  reporters  then  out-  scholarship  of  $1,000  was  estab 
lined  the  facts  they  had  to  back  lished  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
up  the  story,  reporting  without  cock,  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
naming  the  legislators,  the  mem-  band,  former  United  States 
bers  of  the  legislature  who  had  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
been  approached  by  admin-  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
istration  lobbyists.  Omaha  World-Herald. 


Press  Treaty  Shelved 
With  Info  Proposal 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 

New  York  Times  UN  Bureau 


Lake  Sl'ccess — United  Nations 
delegates  had  scarcely  com¬ 
pleted  their  welcoming  speeches 
this  week,  before  the  General 
Assembly's  social  committee 
made  two  major  decisions. 

The  committee  members — 
some  of  them  former  editors 
and  newsmen — voted  to  post¬ 
pone  work  on  the  half-com¬ 
pleted  draft  treaty  on  Freedom 
of  Information.  Second,  they 
voted  by  a  narrow  margin  to 
hold  up  the  finished  convention 
on  news-gathering  and  the  right 
of  correction. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  com¬ 
mittee's  action  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  proposed  information 
pact  w'as  not  a  popular  one. 
Further,  it  had  created  appre¬ 
hension  among  United  States, 
British,  Netherlands  and  other 
delegations  who  feared  that  its 
broad  scope  and  loosely-worded 
construction  would  restrict,  not 
protect  freedom  of  information. 

An  Upset 

The  committee's  second  de 
cision  to  shelve  the  news-gather¬ 
ing  treaty — at  least  for  the  time 
being — was  frankly  an  upset. 
Unless  the  full  Assembly  de¬ 
cides  to  reverse  the  committee’s 
decision,  this  treaty  cannot  be 
opened  by  the  UN  for  govern¬ 
ment  signatures  until  'decisive 
action"  is  taken  on  the  other 
treaty. 

Completed  at  the  last  As 
sembly  meeting  in  the  spring, 
the  news-gathering  convention 
la.vs  down  as  international  law 
a  series  of  protections  for  corre¬ 
spondents  and  news  agencies. 
If  many  nations  sign,  its  advo¬ 
cates  believe  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  peace¬ 
time  censorship,  preventing  ar¬ 
bitrary  expulsion  of  corre 
spondents,  and  removing  bar 
riers  to  the  free  access  to  news 

The  second  pact  was  pro¬ 
posed  originally  by  Britain  as 
a  supplement  to  it.  a  treaty  to 
cover  "everyone  everywhere" 
engaged  in  receiving  or  impart¬ 
ing  information.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session, 
it  was  decided  that  the  draft 
should  be  put  off  until  this  cur¬ 
rent  session  when  a  fresh  start 
could  be  made  and  the  news 
pact  also  held  up  until  that 
time.  In  recent  months,  how¬ 
ever,  the  UN  delegates — includ 
ing  the  British  authors — have 
taken  a  new  look  at  the  info 
pact.  Some  felt  that  the  whole 
idea  was  unworkable,  that  no 
pact  was  better  than  a  bad  one 
and  that  the  half-finished  draft 
should  be  scuttled.  They  knew, 
however,  that  the  smaller  na¬ 
tions  w'ould  not  be  pleased. 

'Compromise'  Proposal 

As  a  result,  this  session  was 
opened  by  the  presentation  of  a 
joint  "compromise"  proposal  by 
Britain,  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands.  It  postponed 
further  work  on  the  info  pact 
until  next  fall  but  meanwhile  it 


instructed  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  see  if  it 
couldn't  incorporate  the  desir¬ 
able  guarantees  into  the  cove¬ 
nant  on  human  rights. 

The  sponsors  were  successful 
despite  an  effort  by  the  French 
delegate,  Fernand  Terrou.  to 
get  the  committee  to  make  an¬ 
other  tr.v  at  drafting  the  into 
treaty.  A  French  resolution  to 
set  up  a  subcommittee  to  re 
draft  the  pact  and  bring  it  be 
fore  the  Assembly  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  never  reached  a  vote  since 
the  committee  voted  28  to  13. 
w'ith  eight  abstentions,  in  favor 
of  tossing  the  issue  to  the  H  R. 
Commission. 

Surprisingly,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  supporters,  spent  hours 
criticizing  the  joint  text  and 
accusing  the  U.  S.  of  "ma¬ 
neuvers,"  and  then  voted  for  it. 
Yugoslavia  backed  the  French 
text,  its  delegate  delivering  a 
blistering  attack  on  the  Soviet 
press. 

The  "compromise"  sponsors, 
however,  were  defeated  on  their 
second  recommendation  that  the 
news-pact  be  opened  for  govern¬ 
ment  approval.  The  vote  was 
18  to  16.  with  13  abstentions. 

There  was  a  general  feeling 
among  the  members  that  the 
surprise  vote  could  be  attributed 
to  two  things: 

1 —  The  convictions  of  many 
members  that  the  two  pacts 
should  stay  linked  and  that  the 
first  on  news  freedoms  must 
wait  until  the  second,  with  its 
limitations,  is  completed. 

2 —  A  protest  against  United 
States  disfavor  of  the  second 
pact  which  is  held  in  high  re 
gard  by  the  delegates  from 
Latin-America  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Because  of  the  narrow  margin 
of  votes  involved,  it  is  expected 
that  a  move  will  be  made  to  re¬ 
verse  the  decision  on  opening 
this  news-pact.  The  United 
States  delegation  is  known  to  be 
disturbed  about  the  committee  s 
decision  but  as  yet,  no  one  is 
willing  to  sa.v  if  the  U.  S.  will 
spearhead  an  attempt  to  reserve 
the  decision  during  the  coming 
weeks. 

The  likelihood  of  a  move  to 
alter  this  decision  is  increased 
by  the  disclosure  that  the 
French  delegation  will  vote  in 
favor  of  opening  the  pact,  it 
there  is  such  a  move  on  the  as¬ 
sembly  floor. 

Monsieur  Terrou  explains  it 
this  way;  His  delegation  was  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  the  info  pact 
before  the  Assembly,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  joint  text  to 
open  pact  1  for  signature 
because  it  was  couched  in  such 
words  that  a  vote  in  its  favor 
would  have  been  a  vote  in  favor 
of  shelving  the  info  pact,  too. 
If,  however,  the  two  issues  are 
clearly  divorced,  he  will  vote  for 
opening  pact  1. 

Aside  from  the  three  co-spon¬ 


sors.  the  news  pact  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Australian.  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  New  Zealand  delega¬ 
tions  who  say  they  will  vote  for 
opening  it.  if  the  issue  comes  up. 
A  number  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries  who  voted  against 
it  for  reasons  similiar  to  Mon 
sieur  Terrou's  also  are  expected 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side  if 
the  issues  are  separated. 

Dr.  Raul  Noriega,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  delegate,  who  has  been 
spokesman  for  many  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  re¬ 
marked  that  these  coming  weeks 
will  give  the  organs  of  the  press 
and  radio  ample  opportunity  to 
decide  if  they  want  the  UN  con¬ 
vention,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
Personall.v.  he  added,  he  finds 
the  news-pact  satisfactory. 

■ 

Sharkey  Buys 
Major  Share  in 
Jamestown  Sun 

Jamestown.  N.  Y. — Harry  E 
Sharkey,  editor  and  publisher, 
has  purchased  a  majority  inter¬ 
est  in  the  five- 
months  -  old 
Jamestown  Sun. 
morning  daily, 
it  was  a  n  - 
nounced  here 
Sept.  28  at  a  re- 
o  r  g  a  n  i  zation 
meeting  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

New  otlicers 
of  Jamestown 
Sun,  Inc.,  are: 

M  r .  Sharkey, 
president  and  Tumblety 
treasurer;  Peter  Eben  Tumblety. 
vicepresident;  and  George  H. 
Larson,  secretary.  The  board  ac 
cepted  the  resignations  of  Fred 
C.  Gass,  president,  and  Ernest  A. 
Swanson,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Sharkey  was  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  & 
Daily  before  coming  here  to  set 
up  the  Sun.  He  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  and  officer  of  several  ra¬ 
dio  and  construction  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Larson,  an  insurance  bro¬ 
ker.  is  a  director  and  officer  of 
several  Jamestown  firms.  He 
was  formerly  vicepresident  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Sun 
corporation. 

Mr.  Tumblety  is  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Empire  State 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
which  has  its  home  office  in 
Jamestown. 

Mr.  Sharkey  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  a  previous  statement 
(  E  &  P.  Sept.  24.  page  56)  that 
the  Sun's  charter  prohibited 
any  individual  from  obtaining 
a  major  share  of  the  stock  was 
erroneous. 

The  move  for  reorganization, 
he  said,  was  started  several 
weeks  ago  when  he  offered  to 
buy  1,600  shares  at  $50  par 
value.  A  letter  was  sent  to  all 
stockholders.'  and  an  "over¬ 
whelming  majority"  backed  the 
move.  Mr.  Sharkey  said. 

“I  bought  the  stock,”  he 
added,  “to  provide  funds  for  the 
Jamestown  Sun  to  expand  its 
service  to  the  community." 

Some  changes  in  the  format 
and  content  of  the  paper  are 
planned. 


Clinic  Weighs 
Ideas  to  Build 
Classified  Ads  ' 

Chicago — Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  from  all  section 
of  the  United  States  and  Cana^ 
attended  Harrison  C.  MacDon¬ 
ald's  15th  annual  Classified 
Clinic  here  Sept.  26  27.  Attend¬ 
ance  W'as  restricted  to  papers 
subscribing  to  Mr.  MacDonald's! 
classified  service.  Publishers 
Syndicate  of  Chicago,  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  service,  was 
host. 

Pages  Opened  Up 

The  two  days  of  open  discus 
sion,  led  by  Mr.  MacDonald] 
were  devoted  to  the  develop 
ment  and  exchange  of  ideas  tc 
maintain  classified  linage  at  last 
year’s  levels. 

Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  discussions  of  the 
"opening  up"  of  classified  pages 
as  a  means  of  increasing  linage 
Several  managers  told  of  how 
they  are  permitting  the  use  of 
larger  type  sizes,  white  space 
and  multiple  column  ads.  One 
CAM  said  his  paper  had  suffered 
a  loss  of  200  ads  per  day,  but 
was  still  ahead  in  linage  and 
revenue  because  it  had  gone 
from  a  straight  agate  classified 
page  to  the  use  of  type  sizes  up 
to  18  point. 

More  than  half  of  the  smaller 
papers  and  about  one  fourth  o; 
the  larger  papers  represented 
will  run  a  Christmas  Gift  Guide 
feature  in  classified  this  year. 

Considerable  interest  was  evi 
denced  in  the  "continuity  rate 
being  used  by  several  papers  or 
transient  and  voluntary  busi 
ness,  whereby  a  transient  ad 
vertiser.  who  kills  an  ad  before 
expiration  'oecause  of  results,  L 
allowed  to  advertise  somethin! 
else  for  the  unexpired  period 
News  ads  must  be  the  same 
number  of  lines  as  the  origins 
ad,  and  the  copy  change  is  pu 
through  as  a  correction.  Some 
argued  that  this  plan  destroyer 
rate  structures. 

An  idea  recently  put  into  e: 
feet  by  a  large  eastern  dail 
proved  popular.  This  paper  ; 
now  using  a  6-point  Sparta- 
medium  typeface  for  all  nt 
merals  appearing  in  classifier 
Numbers  are  more  readabl 
and  do  not  break  down  t 
smudge  as  readil.v  as  the  forms 
typeface  used. 


Happy  Birthdayi 
Mr.  W. 

H.  T.  Webster,  creator  ol 
Caspar  Milquetoast,  received 
special  recognition  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  oc 
Sept,  21— his  64th  birthdai- 
The  newspaper’s  political  car¬ 
toonist,  Dan  Dowling,  did  tb 
drawing  board  honors,  gati- 
ering  various  of  Mr.  Web 
ster's  own  characters  for  tb 
greeting.  The  cartoon  ol* 
observed  the  30th  year  sine* 
Mr.  Webster  Joined  the  paper 
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TOPICS  UPPERMOST  IN  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS 


SMOKE  SIGNALS 

K-.ck'.t-n.  Oiillas  (Tex.)  Xfus 


CLOCK  WATCHER 

Kay.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


HONEST  WEIGHT 

Seit  cl,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Disfatch 


Stick  Around, 
There  Might  Be 
A  Good  Story! 

Washington — President  Tru 
man’s  revelation  to  the  press 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Russia  recently  set  off  an  "atom 
ic  explosion"  set  up  a  chain  re¬ 
action  of  news  stories  which 
ran  the  Washington  copy  file  in 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  words. 

Reporters  attending  the  regu 
lar  morning  conference  Sept.  23 
with  Charles  G.  Ross,  White 
House  press  secretary,  collected 
the  usual  grist  but  heard  the 
suggestion  that  they  remain  for 
a  further  announcement.  At  11 
a.m..  Miss  Myrtle  Bergheim, 
Mr.  Ross’  secretary,  came  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  correspondents  to 
the  office  of  her  chief. 

Secretary  Ross  invoked  the 
practice  used  at  Presidential 
press  conferences  by  ordering 
all  doors  kept  closed  until  each 
reporter  present  received  a 
copy  of  the  statement — a  pre 
caution  against  unfair  "scoops." 
But  when  the  doors  were 
opened  there  was  a  wild  scram¬ 
ble  for  telephones. 

The  information  was  known 
in  advance  by  only  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress — Senator  Brien 
McMahon.  Connecticut,  who  had 
been  given  the  news  on  the  pre 
ceding  afternoon  when  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President. 

«  « 

INS’  chief  UN  correspondent. 
Pierre  J.  Huse.  was  in  the  press 
room  at  Flushing  Meadows 
when  the  teletype  flashed  the 
news  from  Washington.  He 
dashed  off  a  note  on  his  port¬ 
able  typewriter  and  took  it  into 
Gen.  Carlos  Romulo.  president 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Gen¬ 
eral  Romulo  read  it  and  passed 
It  along  to  Secretary-General 
Trygve  Lie,  who  returned  it  to 
Mr.  Huss  with  a  scribbled  re- 
Py:  ’If  true,  it  makes  the  UN 
all  the  more  indispensable.” 


Ball  Players  Get 
$6,000  from  Daily 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  up  to  Sept.  25, 
gave  $6,000  in  bonds  to  players 
on  the  Athletics  and  Phillies 
baseball  teams  this  season. 

A  $1,000  bond  was  awarded 
to  pitcher  Ken  Heintzelman  of 
the  Phillies  after  he  received 
52,955  votes  in  a  most  valuable 
player  roll.  In  addition,  the 
Bulletin  gave  $5,000  in  bonds 
for  100  home  runs. 

Statesville  Record 
Improves  Plant 

Statesville,  N.  C. — Expansion 
of  the  mechanical  and  editorial 
departments  at  the  afternoon 
Daily  Record  here  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  General 
Manager  J.  P.  Huskins. 

A  conveyor  has  been  added  to 
the  16  page  Hoe  press  to  take 
papers  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
second,  where  a  large  new  mail¬ 
ing  room  has  been  opened.  A 
teietypesetter  has  been  installed 
and  is  being  opierated  by  report¬ 
ers  during  slack  news  times. 

A  mat  roller  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  improvements 
have  been  made  to  the  press. 

A  seventh  reporter.  Claude 
Rogers  of  Stony  Point.  N.  C.,  has 
been  added  to  the  news  staff. 

■ 

El  Universal  in  N.  Y. 

El  Universal  and  El  Universal 
Grafico  of  Mexico  City  will 
open  a  New  York  office  at  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  with  N.  DeFilippes 
as  manager.  The  newspapers, 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  are  published  by 
M.  Lanz  Duret. 

■ 

$1,000  for  Boy 

Wheaton,  Ill.  —  The  Daily 
Journal  recently  raised  $1,000  to 
help  the  family  of  Johnny  Albus 
meet  the  expense  of  his  lengthy 
convalescence  after  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident. 


Larger  Type 
Greets  Readers 
In  Chicago 

Chicago — One  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  22-month 
printers’  strike  here  has  been 
put  into  effect  as  three  Chicago 
dailies  have  followed  reader 
preference  to  use  larger  body 
type  and  more  white  space.  The 
process  used  during  the  strike 
made  readers  accustomed  to 
larger  type. 

The  Daily  News,  which  form 
erly  used  Ha  point  type  on  an 
8  point  slug,  is  now  using  Regal 
No.  2  8  point  on  a  9  point  slug. 
All  editorial  matter  is  now  set 
in  the  one  type  face,  replacing 
Excelsior.  Century  and  others. 

TTie  Sun  -  Times  previously 
used  on  8V^  and  is  now  using 

8  point  Ideal  on  9.  The  Herald- 
American  switched  to  a  9  point 
body  type  shortly  before  the 
strike  and  continues  to  use  the 

9  point  Regal  on  9V2. 

The  Tribune  continues  the 
same  type  face  and  size  as  be- 
for  the  strike — a  7  point  Regal 
on  8V&,  which  gives  them  the 
smallest  type  face  of  any  Chi¬ 
cago  paper,  but  the  most  white 
space  between  lines.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  had  experimented  in  1947 
with  a  larger  type  face. 

Last  department  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  conventional  printing 
methods  on  the  Chicago  papers 
was  the  Tribune's  classifi^  sec¬ 
tion.  It  was  changed  to  regular 
type  from  their  "magnetic  make¬ 
up”  process  on  Sept.  28. 

It  was  expected  that  all  Sun 
day  newspapers  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  in  conventional  type 
Oct.  2. 

Heads  U.P.  Office 

Chicago  —  Appointment  of 
Dale  M.  Johns  as  Michigan  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  was  made 
this  week  by  Mims  Thomason, 
central  division  manager.  Mr. 
Johns  transfers  from  division 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Hearst-Block  > 
Suit  Is  Ended 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  has  drop¬ 
ped  its  suit  against  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  over  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  publication  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper.  In  turn,  the  Post- 
Gazette  withdrew  a  counter-suit 
against  the  Sun-Telegraph. 

’The  Sun-Telegraph  filed  its 
suit  March  21,  six  days  before 
publication  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  Sunday  Post-Gazette,  claim 
ing  the  Sun-Telegraph  had  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  the  name  “Post- 
Gazette”  in  the  Sunday  field  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  right,  the 
newspaper  claimed,  stemmed 
from  an  agreement  made  in 
1927  between  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  the  late  Paul  Block, 
father  of  the  present  co-publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Post-Gazette:  Paul 
Block,  Jr.,  and  William  Block. 
Despite  the  suit,  the  Post- 
Gazette  went  ahead  with  the 
publication  of  its  Sunday  issue 
and  on  April  20  asked  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  from  "interfering"  with 
its  Sunday  issue.  The  Post 
Gazette  contended  that  when 
the  late  Paul  Block  took  over 
full  control  of  the  newspaper 
from  Mr.  Hearst  in  1937,  it  also 
got  the  right  to  use  the  name. 

■ 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Opens  Houston  Bureau 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Wall- 
Street  Journal  has  opened  a 
Houston  bureau,  headed  by  John 
S.  Cooper,  with  staff  of  five.  Mr. 
Cooper  formerly  served  with  the 
Journal  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  William  Wallen  is  adver¬ 
tising  representative. 

Establishment  of  the  bureau 
marked  the  Journal’s  19th 
branch,  and  the  second  in  the 
South.  The  other  is  in  Dallas, 
publication  site  of  the  South¬ 
west  edition. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

$2,000,000  Give-away 
In  Crosley  Promotion 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


Anything  the  giveaway  ex¬ 
perts  come  up  with  from  this 
point  on  will  be  dull  business 
indeed.  Crosley  Division  of 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.  has 
.'tolen  the  show. 

This  week  the  company  re¬ 
vealed  what  it  calls  "a  giveaway 
to  top  all  giveaways — by  far  the 
biggest  in  history.”  This  ob- 
seiver  has  little  reason  to  doubt 
it,  after  the  spectacular  pre.ss 
conference  in  New  York's  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel. 

Two  Tons  of  $ 

The  giveaway  item — $2.00().0(M) 
— was  displayed  in  the  form  of 
one  dollar  bills,  cold  cash  and 
legal  tender,  in  the  hotel's 
grand  ballroom.  W.  A.  Blees, 
Crosley 's  general  sales  manager, 
pointed  out  that  if  the  bills, 
weighing  two  tons,  were  placed 
end-to-end  they  would  extend 
180  miles.  Stacked  up,  the  pile 
w’ould  soar  625  feet.  Maybe  so. 
Crosley  preferred  to  stack  them 
in  a  14-foot-high  replica  of  the 
Shelvador  refrigerator  on  stage 
— under  the  eyes  of  several 
dozen  Pinkerton  knights. 

In  its  greenish  light,  it  w'as 
a  pre.ss  conference  to  top  all 
press  conferences. 

The  spectacle  wa.<  incidental, 
how’ever.  to  the  real  show. 
Through  the  haze  of  .spots  in 
the  form  of  dollar  signs,  the 
press  got  a  view  of  what  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  a  rec¬ 
ord  short  term  promotion  in  the 
appliance  field. 

While  plugging  its  complete 
line  of  kitchen  equipment — in¬ 
cluding  ranges,  wall  cabinets, 
freezers,  water  heaters,  etc. — 
the  company  will  put  the  bulk 
of  its  effort  behind  the  new  19.50 
Shelvadors  to  the  tune  of  $1.- 
500,000  for  advertising  alone  in 
the  three-month  period  starting 
October  1. 

That  figure  represents  the 
combined  promotion  of  the 
company  and  its  distributors 
and  dealers.  What  portion  of  it 
will  go  to  the  various  media 
isn't  clear  at  the  present  stage, 
but  Crosley  has  been  known  for 
many  years  as  a  strong  booster 
of  local  newspaper  advertising. 

The  nature  of  the  promotion 
gives  the  newspaper  an  obvious 
in.  Something  like  $1,950,000 
of  the  prize  awards  will  go  to 
winners  of  local  contests  in  the 
form  of  new  custom  model  Shel¬ 
vadors,  now  coming  off  the  pro¬ 
duction  line. 

Every  dealer  participating — 
and  most  of  them  are  expected 
to — w’ill  have  a  winner  ( the  one 
giving  the  best  reason  why  he 
should  be  given  one).  Local 
winners  will  compete  for  na¬ 
tional  prizes  to  be  given  by  the 
company  itself — top  prize  is 
SI 0.000  in  cash  and  a  complete 
Crosley  kitchen. 

The  new  lines  of  appliances 
are  scheduled  to  reach  dealers’ 
showrooms  Oct.  15.  From  that 


time  until  Christmas  the  com¬ 
pany's  promotion  will  move  at 
a  record  pace.  Sales  are  al¬ 
ready  at  all-time  peak  levels. 
Mr.  Blees  said.  In  retrigerators 
alone,  the  company  is  aiming 
for  a  fall  sales  volume  of  more 
than  100,000  units. 

Explaining  the  introduction  of 
new  models  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Blees  pointed  out  that  sales  usu¬ 
ally  fall  off  sharply  in  fall  and 
winter.  “We  feel.”  he  added, 
"that  by  introducing  new 
models  in  the  early  fall,  we  can 
offset  this  decline  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  stabilize  production. 
We  expect  to  secure  close  to 
25*^  of  our  total  year's  business 
during  the  next  three-month 
period.” 

If  the  practice  is  adopted  by 
the  industry  generally,  it  may 
call  for  some  reshuffling  of  dates 
in  dealers’  and  newspapers’ 
planning  calendars. 

The  fall  push  is.  of  course, 
only  a  part  of  Crosley 's  aggre.s- 
sive  promotion  plans.  Total 
annual  advertising  expenditure 
by  the  company  and  its  dealers 
is  due  fer  a  jump  of  at  least 
ene-lhird  next  year.  As  Mr. 
Blees  figures  it.  the  1949  budget 
of  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000  will 
be  hiked  up  to  between  $12,000.- 
000  and  $14,000,000. 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

T.  O.  Huckle.  president  of  the 
Cadillac  (Mich.i  Evening  News, 
put  his  finger  on  something  last 
week  which,  like  so  many  other 
commonplaces,  doesn’t  become 
obvious  until  someone  points 
it  out. 

The  newspaper.  said  Mr. 
Huckle  in  a  talk  before  local 
businessmen,  is  a  semi-public 
institution.  As  such  “it  counts 
its  advertisers  and  readers  more 
as  stockholders  than  patrons.” 
His  remarks  to  the  group  w'ere 
in  realit.v  ”a  report  to  tho-e  who 
r>;ake  the  enterprise  possible.” 
he  added.  There  is  a  strong 
bond  of  common  interest,  he  de- 
clarea. 

The  occasion  was  a  banquet 
lor  contract  advertisers,  mark¬ 
ing  his  40th  anniversary  in 
Cadillac  and  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


Business  Poetry 

Philadelphia — The  poem  of 
the  month  at  Wharton  School 
of  Business  and  Finance  of 
the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania: 

Doing  business 
Without  advertising 
Is  like  winking  at  a  girl 
In  the  dark. 

You  know  what  you're  doing 
But  no  one  else  does. 
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1.0O0,000TH  PICTURE  FAN 

William  Mills,  left,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  the  1,000,000th  visitor  to  the 
Chicago  Herald-American's  “Pictures  Out  of  the  Past"  exhibit  at  the 
Railroad  Fair,  takes  a  picture  of  Worth  C.  Coutney,  H-A  publisher, 
with  the  camera  he  received  from  the  newspaper.  Attendance  at  the 
_ exhibit  has  since  passed  the  1,200.000  mark. _ 


Heavy  Drive  by  UAL 
To  Plug  Air  Travel 


What  is  described  as  “the 
most  concentrated  rtewspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  his¬ 
tory”  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
year-round  dependability  and 
regularity  of  air  transportation, 
has  been  scheduled  for  fall  and 
winter  by  United  Air  Lines. 

Starting  in  October,  the  drive 
wil.  be  conducted  through  ‘  prin¬ 
cipal  newspapers”  in  major 
cities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Coastj  airline  spokesmen 
said.  In  addition,  it  will  be  car¬ 
ried  through  general  and  trade 
magazines,  direct  mail,  window 
displays  and  over-the-counter 
.sales  contacts. 

Haro  d  Crary,  vicepresident 
for  traffic  and  sales,  said  the  ads 
would  emphasize  the  factors  be¬ 
hind  new  UAL  records  for  de¬ 
pendability  and  efficiency.  Text 
and  pictures  point  up  the  com¬ 
fort  of  United’s  DC-6  “Main- 
liners,”  its  multiple-route  flying 
which  permits  a  choice  of 
routes  for  coast-to-coast  flights, 
electronic  navigation  and  land¬ 
ing  aids,  experience  of  person 
nel.  etc. 

Agency  is  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Chicago  office. 

45  R.P.M. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  advertising 
and  promotion  campaign  on 
RCA-Victor  45-r.p.m.  records, 
planned  to  comp  ement  the  cur¬ 
rent  campaign  on  "45”  record- 
players,  has  been  announced  by 
RCA’s  record  department. 

Heart  of  the  record  campaign, 
which  breaks  early  in  October, 
is  a  heavy  newspaper  schedule, 
with  340  line  ads  to  run  in  79 
newspapers  in  60  key  markets. 
This  schedule  will  run  weekly 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  with  ads 
running  one-  and  two-a-week  in 
alternate  weeks,  to  permit  com- 
p  etion  of  promotion  of  both 
popular  and  Red  Seal  record 
ings. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
schedule,  the  campaign  will  ap¬ 
pear  also  in  trade  publications, 
radio,  point-of-sale  displays  and 
an  educational  film. 
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More  Campaigns 

Fall  drive  for  Mortons  Salt 
begins  next  month  with  the  first 
of  10  weekly  70-line  insertions 
to  appear  in  660  daily  papers. 
Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Fifty-eight  “selected  ’  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  used  in  a  national 
test  of  S.O.5.  Scouring  Pads. 
McCann-Erickson. 

Roma  Wine  Co.  is  u.sing  news¬ 
papers  in  a  September- May 
schedule.  Blow  Co. 

Car.stair.-!'  new  series  of  testi¬ 
monial  ads.  using  twins  who 
discover  double  value.”  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  175  new-spapers  in  17 
Eastern  Seaboard  States  where 
distribution  i.s  established.  This 
campaign  i.«  separate  from  an 
introductorv  campaign  running 
in  new  market-  'oeing  developed. 
The  latter  will  get  the  'Twins” 
schedu  e  after  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  inirixluctory  ads. 

Gibson  Distilling  is  planning 
a  record  national  campaign, 
using  newspapers.  tnagazines 
and  trade  papers  to  promote  its 
whole  line.  Benton  &  Bowles 
and  Grev  .Advertising  .Agency. 

A  budget  of  $300,000  (a  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  single  picture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement  I  has 
been  appropriated  for  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century-Fox's  'Prince  of 
Foxes.”  The  bulk  of  the  budget 
w'ill  go  into  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  syndicated  newspaper  .sup¬ 
plements.  "The  “borrage"  will 
so  blanket  the  country,  said  the 
studio,  that  "the  theater  need 
only  take  its  usual  advertising 
space  to  announce  that  it  is  the 
house  which  will  play  the  pic 
ture.” 

Durkee-Mower.  Inc.,  Easl 

L. vnn.  Mass.,  .maker  of  Marsh- 
ma  low  Fluff  and  Sweeco.  has 
announced  an  expanded  fall  ad 
drive  to  include  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  TV.  Harry 

M.  Frost  Co..  Boston. 


The  "Among  Ad  Folk"  feature 
is  on  page  48 
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Dr.  Ellis  Writes 
Religion  Feature 
For  52  Years 

York.  Pa — Fifty-two  years  a 
columnist  This  is  the  record 
held  by  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis, 
who  since  1897  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  and  syndicating  a  weekly 
feature  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lesson.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  fea¬ 
ture  of  any  kind  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  today.  Seventy- 
seven  papers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  approximately  4.- 
0<)0.()00  readers  subscribe  to  it. 

Dr.  Ellis  also  writes  a  daily 
inspirational  short.  Religion  Day 
by  Day.  which  appears  in  25 
papers.  During  the  past  few 
years  Dr.  Ellis  has  been  assisted 
in  the  writing  of  both  his  fea¬ 
tures  by  his  colleague.  Earl  L. 
Douglass. 

Until  a  year  ago  Dr.  Ellis 
wrote  his  features  at  his  home 
in  Swarthmore.  Pa.  Since  1948. 
however.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
have  lived  at  York,  and  the 
features  are  syndicated  by  the 
Ellis-Douglass  Service  of  Prince 
ton.  X.  J. 

On  Oct.  1.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
celebrate  their  50th  anniversary. 
They  have  three  children — 
Franklin,  connected  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana: 
McKinnon,  a  physician  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Pa.,  and  Margaret  Amelia 
I  Pierce*  of  York. 

World  Traveler 

Dr.  Ellis  began  to  work  on 
Philadelphia  dailies  as  a  boy 
and  was  a  reporter  at  19.  He 
turned  to  religious  writing,  be¬ 
coming  editor  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Christian  Endeavor  Or¬ 
ganization.  He  also  was  editor 
of  Foru'ard.  a  Presbyterian 
weekly,  from  1892  until  1902. 
and  was  later  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Philadelphia  dailies. 

As  a  world  traveler,  however, 
Dr.  Ellis  holds  a  place  of  unique 
distinction.  In  1906  and  1907 
he  toured  the  world,  investigat¬ 
ing  social,  religious,  and  po¬ 
litical  conditions  for  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  American  newspapers. 
His  tour  of  the  Chinese  famine 
area  in  the  winter  of  1906  re¬ 
sulted.  through  his  articles,  in 
the  raising  of  over  $1,000,000  in 
relief. 

In  an  interview  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Dr. 
Ellis  suggested  that  some  of  the 
indemnity  money  paid  by  China 
for  damage  inflicted  on  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  in  the  Boxer  Re¬ 
bellion  be  used  to  bring  Chinese 
■Students  to  America,  and  this 
suggestion  is  widely  recognized 
as  having  been  largely  influ¬ 
ential  in  bringing  about  the 
well-known  manner  of  educat¬ 
ing  Chinese  students. 

Dr.  Ellis  has  numbered  among 
his  friends.  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  He 
has  interviewed  King  Ibn  Saud 
of  Arabia,  the  last  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  the  last  Caliph  of 
Islam.  In  the  first  World  War 
he  did  much  important  report¬ 
ing  regarding  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  He  was  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  Russian,  Per¬ 
sian.  and  French  fronts.  He 
represented  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  after  the  war  and  repre- 
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Dr.  William  T.  Ellis 

sented  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  associated  newspapers  on 
the  reduction  of  armaments  in 
Washington  in  1922.  In  1923 
he  toured  the  Near  East  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
other  magazines. 

Dr.  Ellis  claims  to  have  visit¬ 
ed  every  place  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  the  identity  of  which 
is  at  present  known.  In  1925 
he  had  quite  a  dispute  with 
certain  Bible  scholars,  because 
he  challenged  the  accepted  lo¬ 
cation  of  Kadesh-barnea.  a  place 
important  in  the  exodus  of  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Egypt. 

Dr.  Ellis  has  stoutly  main 
tained  that  the  scholars  are 
wrong  about  the  accepted  site 
and  that  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  field  reveals 
that  the  location  which  he  in¬ 
dicated  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  is  correct.  In  1930 
Dr.  Ellis  again  toured  the  entire 
Holy  Land.  He  is  the  author  of 
seven  books. 


Suit  Still  Pending, 

KFS  Provides  Comics 

Anti-trust  suits  brought  by 
the  Newark  (N.J.  1  Evening 
News  and  the  Hoboken  Jersey 
Observer  against  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Hearst  Corporation 
and  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications  have  not  yet  been 
scheduled  for  trial,  according  to 
Charles  Henry.  Hearst  lawyer. 

A  trial  was  ordered  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948  in  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Newark  after  a  plain¬ 
tiff  motion  for  summary  judg¬ 
ment  was  denied. 

In  the  case,  the  newspapers 
are  trying  to  retain  King  Fea¬ 
ture  comics  they  have  been 
using,  and  challenge  the  Syndi¬ 
cate's  rights  in  terminating  con¬ 
tracts  to  give  the  New  York 
Journal  American  exclusivity 
in  a  50-mile  territory. 

The  defendants  agreed  when 
the  trial  was  ordered  to  con¬ 
tinue  service  of  the  disputed 
features  pending  final  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  suit  “Or  for  one 
year,  whichever  was  shorter. 
Since  the  end  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever.  the  agreement  has  been 
extended  from  time  to  time.  The 
co-plaintiffs  and  about  28  other 
newspap>ers  in  the  50-mile  ra¬ 
dius,  which  will  be  aflected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  suits,  have 
continued  to  receive  the  comics. 


Industry  Heads 
In  Phila.  Hear 


^liort 


Bureau's  Story 

Philadelphi.'\ — More  than  400 
top  industry  and  advertising 
agency  executives  gathered  here 
this  week,  at  the  joint  invitation 
of  the  area's  four  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  occasion  was  a  luncheon 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
addressed  by  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  .\dver 
tising,  ANP.\,  who  told  industry 
it  must  explore  "the  last  fron¬ 
tier  of  prolit.s — the  frontier  of 
marketing."  if  it  is  to  overcome 
today's  economic  pressures. 

Only  by  making  its  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  more  elfective.  he 
said,  can  industry  escape  1949's 
"big  squeeze"  between  high 
static  costs  and  increasing  con 
sumer  price  resistance. 

In  the  audience,  in  addition  to 
the  executives  of  agencies  and 
advertisers,  were  admen  of  the 
local  newspapers  and  their  pub¬ 
lishers:  Harold  A.  Stretch.  Cam¬ 
den  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Post:  Lee 
Ellmaker,  Philadelphia  News: 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  and  Robert  Me 
Lean.  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Slocum  Presides 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
chairman  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  presided 

"Business  has  found  itself  in 
this  same  position  before."  said 
Mr.  Barnes.  "But  in  the  past  it 
always  had  elbow-room  in 
which  to  maneuver  for  profits. 
There  was  always  a  new  fron¬ 
tier  that  could  be  exploited.  But 
today  business  finds  precious  lit¬ 
tle  elbow  room." 

He  urged  his  audience  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  "frontier  that  still  re¬ 
mains " — that  “has  been  here  for 
decades,  largely  unexplored  be 
cause  the  economies  of  mass 
production  offered  quicker  and 
more  alluring  profits.  And  the 
most  challenging  phase  of  this 
opportunity  is  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

"Advertising  dollars  are  sales¬ 
men,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  these  advertising  dol 
lars  are  allocated  by  no  means 
as  effectively  as  are  the  flesh- 
and  blood  salesmen." 

To  achieve  real  efficiency,  he 
said,  "the  advertiser  today  has 
two  prime  needs —  1 )  to  grade 
his  markets  in  the  order  of  their 
indicated  potential,  and  2 »  to 
allocate  his  advertising  dollars 
in  relation  to  potential. 

Citing  travel,  insurance,  flour 
milling  and  other  industries  as 
examples,  he  demonstrated  that 
"All  Business  Is  Local"  and 
sales  and  ad  pressure  must  also 
be  localized. 

Discussing  the  allocation  of  ad 
vertising  in  relation  to  potential, 
Mr.  Barnes  stated  that  "no  me- 
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Biography  of  Benjamin  F  ' 
Fairless,  president  of  the  U.  S  * 
Steel  Corp.,  in  the  Duluth 
(Minn.*  News  Tribune:  "Fair¬ 
less  educated  as  a  poor  Welsh¬ 
man  who  labored  in  civil  en¬ 
gineer.  is  the  son  of  a  little  : 
Ohio  coal  mine." 

■ 

Line  ri*le  was  ieft  out  be¬ 
tween  two  classifiecLs  in  the 
Winona  (Minn.*  Republican- 
Herald.  with  this  result:  "Faw- 
cett-Hillyer  Funeral  Service  ' 
276-278  East  Third  St.  Tele  i 
phone  3624.  What  to  Do.  Where  I 
to  Go  for  Your  Entertainment  ' 
and  After  the  Show." 

■  I 

Fob  rent  in  the  Springfield 

(Mass.)  Union  classified  col¬ 
umns:  "Chicopee — 4  rm.  ten.  1st 
fir.  Hot  water  furn.  with  one  or 
two  daughters." 

■ 

"Yesterday’s  Star.s"  feature 
in  the  Wilmington  i  Del.  *  News- 
"PITCHING— Jack  Banta,  Dod¬ 
gers — Pitched  Brooklyn  to  a 
brilliant  5-0.  five  hit  triumph 
over  Chicago,  fanning  five  and 
walking  home." _ 


dium  can  be  all  things  to  all 
men  and  the  circulations  of 
fixed  pattern  media  can't  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  match  any  one  adver¬ 
tiser's  market  pattern  exactly— 
or  they  wouldn't  match  the 
market  pattern  of  most  other 
advertisers. 

"However,  because  newspa 
pers  are  flexible,  they  can  give 
you  control  over  where,  when 
and  how  heavily  you  advertise.  " 

■ 

Darilek  Scholarship 

Austin,  Tex.  —  The  Marjorie 
Darilek  Memorial  Scholarship  in 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  made  possible  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  proceeds  from  the  1949 
national  convention  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  journalism  sorority, 
has  been  established  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  alumnae  chapter  in  behalf  of 
the  Texas  membership  of  the 
fraternity.  The  first  presenta¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  this  October. 

■ 

Lab  Nome  Changed 

The  corporate  name  of  Radio 
Inventions,  Inc.,  John  V.  L. 
Hogan’s  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  laboratory  which  special¬ 
izes  in  facsimile,  has  been 
changed  to  Hogan  Laboratories. 
Inc. 


WHY? 

. . .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  &  P  every 
week? 


SEE  PAGE  53 
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If  you  aie  checking  responsive  markets  these  days,  and 
what  manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies  are  not? — you 
will  he  especially  interested  in  dollar-active  fTESTCHESTER. 

In  the  cnnent  readjustment  period  when  most  of  the 
Nation's  sales  have  been  down,  Westchester  local  sales  show 
continuous  gains.  Westchester  families  still  spend  more, 
because  they  earn  more  and  because  they  are  proving  mere 
responsive  to  the  inaeasing  advertising  volume  in  their 
Westchester  home  newspapers. 

Are  yon  sharing  Westchester  profits? 


Radio 


itories. 


Yonkers,  HERALD  STATESMAN 
Mt.  Vernon,  DAILY  ARGUS 
New  Rochelle,  STANDARD- STAR 
Ossining,  CITIZEN  REGISTER 
Momoroneck,  DAILY  TIMES 


Torrytown,  DAILY  NEWS 
Port  Chester,  DAILY  ITEM 
Peekskill,  STAR  lAffiliotedl 
White  Ploins,  REPORTER  DISPATCH 


Nertenel  ftepreteetet 


Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Detroit  Atlanta  Lot  Angolot  San  Francisco  Syracnao 
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Bridge  Tells  How  Ads 
Can  Sell  Potato  Crop 

By  Don  Bridge 

Advertising  Director.  Gannett  Newspapers 


(Editor's  Note;  The  possibi¬ 
lity  that  consumer  advertising 
could  be  employed  to  dispose  of 
the  nation’s  potato  surplus  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bridge  in  this 
memo  to  advertising  managers 
of  Gannett  Newspapers.) 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
problems  of  overproduction  of 
food  products.  Solutions  are 
sought  in  tre¬ 
mendously  ex¬ 
pensive  and 
wasteful  meth¬ 
ods  to  keep 
prices  high  by 
withdraw¬ 
ing  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  food 
from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Grain  is 
stored  in  ex- 
pa  n  d  e  d  and 
otherwise  use¬ 
less  facilities.  Bridge 
eggs  are  dried 
in  such  numbers  that  they  never 
can  be  consumed,  potatoes  are 
sold  to  school  makers  for  less 
than  transportation  charges. 

It  would  be  beneficial  if  more 
people  would  seek  solutions  for 
underconsumption  rather  than 
overproduction.  Isn’t  this  the 
approach  of  the  person  who 
wishes  to  create  success  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  one  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  avoid  catastrophe? 
Wouldn't  it  be  advantageous  to 
investigate  the  probability  that 
consumer  advertising,  costing 
free  enterprise  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  money  spent  by 
government  for  price  subsidies, 
would  stimulate  consumption 
tremendously? 

Compare  the  Schedules 

The  per  capita  consumption 
in  1948  of  all  food  products  was 
about  115  To  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  1909.  In  contrast, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of 
potatoes  in  1948  was  only  about 
60''r  of  the  figure  in  1909.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  per  per¬ 
son  in  1948  was  approximately 
155 '■J-  of  the  1909  figure  and  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
products  was  about  132%  of  the 
amount  per  person  in  1909.  Com¬ 
pare  the  amount  of  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  of  fruits  and  dairy 
products  over  the  years  with  the 
advertising  pressure  devoted  to 
potatoes! 

Someone  in  the  upper  gallery 
may  shout  that  consumption  of 
potatoes  caniot  be  stimulated 
substantially  because  many  peo¬ 
ple  believe  they  are  fattening. 
As  a  student  of  advertising,  how 
would  you  proceed  with  this 
problem  if  you  were  handling 
an  advertising  appropriation? 

You  would  discover  that  mul¬ 
tiple  millions  of  people  are  un¬ 
derweight  and  would  benefit  by 
eating  more  potatoes.  Additional 
millions  who  are  neither  under 
nor  overweight  could  eat  more 


of  them  with  impunity.  Investi¬ 
gation  might  disclose  that  most 
of  the  calories  are  in  the  fat 
with  which  potatoes  are  fried  or 
the  butter,  cream  and  gravy 
which  goes  with  them  when 
they  are  whipped.  If  so,  you 
you  would  seek  recipes  which 
would  permit  enjoyment  of  po 
tatoes  with  varying  degrees  of 
caloric  intake,  and  would  ad¬ 
vertise  the  cook  books.  You 
would  obtain  facts  showing  the 
exceptional  economy  and  basic 
nature  of  potatoes  as  a  primary 
part  of  American  diet.  When 
you  got  to  the  copywriting  stage 
you  would  write  affirmatively 
and  not  defensively. 

Seek  New  Uses 

You  also  would  seek  new  uses 
for  potatoes  as  a  means  of 
broadening  the  market.  You 
would  remember  how  the 
orange  industry  promoted  its 
products  from  a  Christmas  nov¬ 
elty  to  one  of  general  consump¬ 
tion;  from  one  of  occasional 
digging  in  half  an  orange  and 
sipping  from  a  spoon  to  daily 
drinking  of  juice  from  a  glass. 
You  would  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  large  part  played 
by  advertising  in  this  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  of  the 
orange  market.  Since  you  would 
be  interested  in  plus  revenues 
for  your  client  you  would  note 
with  interest  that  orange  grow¬ 
ers  have  found  a  market  for 
orange  pulp,  a  by-product,  as 
feed  for  cows.  Could  it  be  that 
there  are  profitable  ways  to 
use  potatoes  and  potato  by¬ 
products  which  have  not  been 
discovered,  developed  or  ade¬ 
quately  marketed? 

You  would  explore  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  farmers,  in  addition 
to  growers  of  citrus  fruits,  to 
learn  how  advertising  has  been 
used  effectively.  Old  and  new 
issues  of  the  Blue  Book,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  would  be  your 
most  readily  available  source  of 
information. 

Seasonal  advertising  has  sold 
Idaho  potatoes  since  1937.  Sales 
reached  a  new  high  in  1947,  de¬ 
spite  the  large  decline  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  this  new  record  was 
exceeded  in  1948  by  about  $4,- 
000,000  (10%).  These  records 
in  sales  were  established  at  a 
time  when  the  government  was 
buying  and  wasting  vast  quan- 
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tities  of  potatoes  on  the  theory 
that  no  market  existed  for  them. 
The  total  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  1948  was  only  $75,000  so 
Idaho  growers  were  able  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  only  47  newspapers. 

Sales  Up  with  Advertising 

During  a  period  of  nine  years 
prior  to  1946  the  potato  growers 
of  Maine  increased  their  sales 
from  $10,888,000  to  $62,200,000 
by  the  use  of  consistent  adver¬ 
tising.  They  started  with  a 
modest  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  advertising  in  three  cities 
and  boosted  the  appropriation 
until  they  were  in  137  news¬ 
papers  of  20  states.  However, 
sales  increased  so  rapidly  that 
their  advertising  cost  declined 
from  only  nine-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  dollar  of  sales  during  the 
first  year  to  an  infinitesimal 
sixteen  one-hundredths  of  a 
cent  per  dollar  of  sales  in  1945- 
46.  The  value  per  acre  of  farms 
increased,  forced  transfers  of 
farm  properties  decreased  to 
about  one-sixth  the  former 
number,  and  mortgage  debt  was 
cut  in  half. 

During  1948  government  paid 
$200,000,000  to  take  potatoes  out 
of  consumer  markets.  Two  or 
three  percent  of  that  amount, 
invested  by  growers  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  would  put 
vast  additional  quantities  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  dining  tables.  Before 
allocating  this  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  you  would  study  the 
wide  variation  between  geogra¬ 
phical  areas  in  potato-eating 
habits  and  would  concentrate 
first  in  markets  where  poten¬ 
tials  are  greatest. 

Your  study  would  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sale  of  potatoes. 
Growers  of  cranberries  have  de¬ 
pended  for  years  upon  seasonal 
advertising  to  move  their  prod¬ 
uct.  Last  fall  Eatmore  Cran¬ 
berries  were  advertised  in  131 
weekday  and  12  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Sales  increased  33% 
over  the  previous  year  and  87,- 
000  women  wrote  for  the  ad¬ 
vertised  cook  books  which  fea¬ 
tured  ways  to  use  more  cran- 


berries.  The  apple  farmers  of 
Washington  State  were  faced 
late  in  1947  with  a  near-record 
crop  of  30,000,000  boxes  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Advertising  was  placed  m 
259  newspapers  starting  the  first 
week  of  January,  1948  and  a  * 
new  all-time  record  of  sales  was 
made  in  each  of  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  By  April 
the  growers  “were  purposely 
curtailing  shipments  to  avoid  a 
premature  sellout.”  During  four 
months  the  apple  growers  of , 
Washington  sold  $50.000,00()  I 

worth  of  perishable  fruit  as  a 
result  of  what  they  called  "the 
remarkable  power-to-sell  of 

newspaper  advertising.” 

The  'Free  Enterprise  Way' 

This  is  the  free  enterprise 
way  to  sell  foods,  to  assure  con¬ 
sumption  rather  than  waste  and 
to  obtain  good  financial  returns 
for  farmers — all  without  cost  to 
taxpayers. 

If  your  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study  finally  proved 
(as  it  would  NOT)  that  pota¬ 
toes,  like  buggy  whips,  now 
have  a  limited  consumer  mar¬ 
ket,  you  would  suggest  that  your 
clients  should  produce  some¬ 
thing  which  could  be  sold.  You 
would  not  propose  that  potato 
growers,  any  more  than  buggy 
whip  manufacturers,  continue  to 
produce  a  product  for  sale  to 
the  government  for  storage  or 
other  uneconomical  use.  There 
would  be  a  lot  of  warehouses 
jammed  with  buggy  whips,  de¬ 
hydrated  or  otherwise,  if  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  buying  the 
pre-automobile  production  all 
these  years. 


Tract  for  Armory 

Longview,  Tex. — Carl  L.  Estes, 
publisher  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News  and  the  Longview  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  and  R.  G.  LeTour- 
neau,  president  of  LeTourneau 
Technical  Institute  of  Texas, 
have  given  the  Longview  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  unit  a  10-acre  tract 
for  its  proposed  $75,000  armory. 


America's  Card  Authority 


William  E.  McKenney  answers  questions  on  the  card  | 
game  everybody’s  playing,  CANASTA  .  .  .  gives  secrets 
of  higher  $cores,  tells  fine  points  of  the  game,  solves  | 
puzzling  plays  ...  a  twice-a-week  special  feature  i 
of  his  famed  NEA  column,  McKENNEY  ON  BRIDGE.' 

Still  available  to  NEA  Full  Service  clients — 
McKenney’s  12  part  series  on  “How  to  Play 
Canasta” — issued  last  summer  as  an  extra  fea¬ 
ture  at  no  extra  cost  in  the  BIG  BASIC  BUY — 


■  1200  West  3rd  St 

NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  Cleveland  n.o 
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FACTS  ABOUT  STEEL 

...available  in  handy  reference  form 


Many  members  of  the  press,  while  appreciating 
the  vital  role  steel  plays  in  world  economy, 
would  probably  welcome  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  product.  For  instance,  just  what  is  steel? 
What  is  it  made  of?  How  is  it  made?  How  poured 
and  rolled? 


Publications  Department 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Kindly  send  me . free  copies  of  your  booklet,  "Steel 

In  The  Making." 

Nome . 

PosHien . 

Publication . 

Address . . 
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These  and  many  other  questions  are  answered 
in  Bethlehem’s  72-page  booklet,  “Steel  In  The 
Making.”  Published  in  handy  size,  it  is  a  capsule 
course  on  steel-production— liberally  illustrated 
and  written  in  clear,  non-technical  language.  It 
concludes  with  a  glossary  of  terms  commonly 
heard  in  the  steel  business;  terms  as  indigenous 
to  steel  as  home  run  is  to  baseball. 

This  is  a  book  you’ll  like  to  have  and  refer 
to.  We  offer  it  with  our  compliments  ...  no 
strings  attached.  If  it  helps  you  interpret  and 
report  the  news  about  steel  — news  that  is  doubly 
significant  today— we  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Displaying  latest  Illinois  Consumer  Analysis  ore  Vincent  Kelley  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  luncheon  chairman,  and  Paul  Gorham,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Others,  left  to  right,  are 
H.  H.  Honaker,  manager  general  advertising,  Rockford  Star-Register 
Republic;  Grant  M.  Coover,  general  manager,  Herrin  Journal;  Hal 
Culp,  advertising  manager,  Quincy  Herald-Whig;  John  W.  Turnbull, 
Allen-Klapp  Co.  The  meeting  took  ploce  in  New  York. 


Small  Merchant 
Gets  Education 
On  Advertising 

Berkeley,  Calif. — A  statewide 
plan  to  sell  small  merchants  on 
the  value  and  need  of  regular 
advertising  programs  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  Northern  Unit, 
here  last  week. 

The  program  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  California  State 
Department  of  Education.  First 
“pilot  study’’  will  be  at  Fair- 
field,  Calif.  Bookings  already 
extend  into  January. 

Earl  H.  Kieselhorst,  special 
supervisor,  said:  “We  believe 
in  advertising  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  small  merchant  should 
have  a  carefully  prepared  pro¬ 
gram.  We  believe  there  is  too 
much  scatter-shot  selling  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  small  mer¬ 
chant.’’ 

A  film  entitled  “Adventures 
of  Cocky  Doodle,’’  received  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation,  through  the  CNAMA. 

The  goal  in  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  for  businessmen 
in  the  individual  communities 
is  to  get  them  to  set  up  monthly 
advertising  budgets  and  to  set 
these  up  two  months  in  advance. 
Mr.  Keiselhorst  said.  He  is  hop 
ing  to  persuade  the  merchants 
to  use  sheets  like  those  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  thus  obtain  perma¬ 
nent  records  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Ads  Urged  as  Aid  to 
‘Unemployed'  Dollars 

If  business  could  put  to  work 
the  billions  of  dollars  now  "un¬ 
employed’’  in  this  country,  the 
lesser  unemployment  problem  of 
labor  would  vanish.  Mortimer 
Berkowitz  of  the  American 
Weekly,  told  members  and 
guests  of  the  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Advertising  Club  last  week. 

Quoting  statistics  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  and  other 
authorities,  Mr.  Berkowitz  point¬ 
ed  out  that  liquid  assets  were 
greater  at  the  end  of  1948  than 
in  1947  and  more  than  four 
times  the  level  of  prewar. 

The  “unemployed  billions.”  he 
said,  can  be  put  to  work  by 
increased  selling  effort.  Adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  last  year, 
he  pointed  out,  were  only  3.7% 
of  retail  sales,  compared  with  a 
1940  figure  of  4.5':; . 

The  difference,  he  added, 
amounts  to  $1,000,000,000  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  if  applied  in 
1950,  “might  well  serve  as  the 
final  push  to  get  the  vast  amount 
of  hidden  assets  out  into  the 
open.” 


Strip  for  Want-Ad  Page 

Wheaton,  Ill. — Midwest  Syn¬ 
dicate  here  is  bringing  out  a 
daily  comic  strip,  “Wanda  Want- 
Ad,”  tailored  to  classified  pages 
First  release  is  scheduled  Dec. 
19.  Want-Ad  sales  messages  are 
in  rhyme. 


San  Diego  Campaign 
Advertises  Advertising 

San  Diego,  Calif. — “How  Ad¬ 
vertising  Makes  Jobs  More  Se¬ 
cure”  is  the  theme  of  the  first 
phase  of  a  campaign  to  “Adver¬ 
tise  Advertising”  which  started 
here  Sept.  19  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Advertising  &  Sales  Club 
of  San  Diego  and  the  San  Diego 
Association  of  Ad  Agencies. 

A  series  of  10  ads  in  news¬ 
papers,  in  addition  to  air  time, 
billboard  space,  bus  card  space 
and  direct  mail  pieces,  wiil  run 
through  Nov.  21.  All  space,  time 
and  talent  are  being  donated. 

Adapting  a  campaign  set  up 
by  the  AFA,  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  from  AAAA.  ads  will  carry 
statements  by  local  advertisers, 
labor  leaders,  educators  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  on  what  ad¬ 
vertising  means  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system. 

The  10-week  campaign  is 
being  directed  by  N.  R.  Barnes, 
Barnes-Chase  Co.;  F.  R.  Ray¬ 
mond,  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  and  Elliott  Cushman  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shopping  News. 


Steady  Weekly 

Myrtle  Point,  Ore. — On  Oct. 
27  the  Myrtle  Point  Herald  will 
celebrate  its  60th  anniversary. 
It  will  have  published  3,120 
weeks  without  missing  an  issue. 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest 
Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


City's  Drug  Retailers 
Join  In  Ad  Drive 

Regina,  Sask.  —  Twenty-four 
retail  druggists  here  have  start¬ 
ed  a  cooperative  advertising 
campaign  in  the  Leader-Post, 
patterned  after  long-established 
campaigns  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Ads  will  appear  twice  a  month 
in  Thursday  editions,  with  some 
space  in  each  devoted  to  promo¬ 
tion  of  timely  local  or  national 
themes.  The  first  ran  Sept.  15, 
for  National  Immunization  Week. 


E.  E.  Leslie,  60; 
With  Woodward 
Firm  Since  '16 

Elwin  Erving  Leslie,  60.  who 
retired  July  1,  1949,  after  33 
years  on  the  sales  staff  of  Cres- 
mer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  and  its 
predecessor  company,  John  B 
Woodward.  Inc.,  died  Sept.  2,  at 
his  home  in  Plandome,  Long  Is 
land. 

During  his  long  career  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  “Bill  ’  Les¬ 
lie  had  traveled  extensively  in 
New  England  and  was  widely 
known  among  newspaper  and 
advertising  people  there. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  class  of  1910,  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  started  in  business  as' 
advertising  manager  of  a  com¬ 
bustion  engineering  concern. 
Afterward,  for  short  periods,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  then  with  the  carcard 
advertising  firm  of  Barron  G. 
Collier.  He  joined  the  Wood- 
w'ard  company  in  1916. 

At  Columbia.  Mr.  Leslie  play¬ 
ed  football  and  after  graduation 
continued  his  interest  in  the 
game,  coaching  a  Long  Island 
semi-professional  team.  During 
this  period  he  also  wrote  sports 
articles  for  several  national 
magazines. 

In  later  years  he  was  active 
in  the  alumni  association  of  New 
York  Military  Academy  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Manhasset 
( L.  I. )  Glee  Club.  His  wife  and 
three  sons  survive. 


Accent' 


'Snnn 


What’s  Cookin’? 

The  Journal  Sriiool  page  tells  the  .story  every  week  and 
carries  the  parent-student-interest-stories  for  all  to  read. 

Typical  of  Journal  photographer-school  editor  teamwork  is 
the  picture  showing  tomorrow’s  chefs  workers,  and  managers 
in  the  fond  industry. 

They  use  nationally  advertised  hronds  of  all  foods  and  learn 
to  prepare  menus  that  appeal  to  jaded  appetites. 

The  “accent  on  youth”  means  student-parent  reader  interest 
and  carries  the  hrand-conscious  “buy”  interest  to  the  Journal 
food  pages  for  the  heiiefit  of  its  advertisers. 

Build  Brand  Preference,  Advertise"  in  a 
Youthfully  Minded  Netvspaper 


Cli^abctl)  iUaUg  SournflI,| 

Special  Representative:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO., 
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PROMOTION 

Papers  Sent  Abroad 
Could  Tell  U.  S.  Story 


By  Irvin  S.  Taubkin 

Glenn  Griswold,  co-editor  of 
Public  Relations  News,  came  up 
with  an  idea  last  week  that 
may  contain  some  promotional 
inspiration  for  newspapers. 

Shaking  in  Philadelphia  be¬ 
fore  the  Industrial  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  that  city.  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold,  a  former  newspaperman, 
suggested  that  company  publi¬ 
cations  could  do  a  job  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  that  “no  other 
medium  could  possibly  accom¬ 
plish.” 

He  urged,  therefore,  that  cir¬ 
culations  of  these  publications 
be  increased  and  that  company 
employes  be  urged  to  send  them 
regularly  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  abroad,  particularly  in 
Europe.  If  these  folks  under¬ 
stand  English — and  it  wouldn’t 
make  sense  to  send  the  publica¬ 
tions  to  them  otherwise — they 
would  be  exposed  to  a  picture 
of  U.  S.  life  available  through 
no  other  medium. 

The  idea  sounds  wonderful  to 
us.  Certainly  it  would  help 
to  counteract  the  restless  and 
insistent  propaganda  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  wonder,  though,  if  it 
couldn't  be  expanded  to  include 
sending  U.  S.  newspapers 
abroad? 

There  is  a  good  reason  for 
this,  and  maybe  it  makes  better 
sense  to  send  the  newspapers 
abroad  than  to  send  company 
publications.  Company  publica¬ 
tions  do  not  carry  advertising. 
Newspapers  do. 

Conversations  we  have  had 
with  a  number  of  people  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  international 
aspect  of  U.  S.  publications  lead 
us  to  believe  that  Europeans 
are  as  interested  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  our  publications  carry  as 
in  their  editorial  content.  They 
get  a  picture  of  our  life  from 
the  ads  that  is  easier  for  them 
to  grasp.  Given  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  publications  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  those  without,  they 
always  choose  the  ads. 

Suppose,  then,  that  some  alert 
promotion  department  arranges 
for  regular  mailing  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  foreign  lists,  and  ar¬ 
ranges  that  these  newspapers 
carry  advertising  of  the  plant- 
city  character.  This  would  com¬ 
bine  the  feature  Mr.  Griswold 
had  in  mind,  with  the  news  and 
advertising  of  the  newspaper 
which  Europeans  so  eagerly 
devour.  It  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  to  the 
“Voice  of  America”  idea,  and  a 
fine  public  relations  for  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

Promotions  Pull  Crowds 

One  of  the  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  radio  has  used  against 
newspapers  in  the  past  has  been 
that  radio  pulls  better  response 
than  newspapers  for  premium 
offers  and  the  like. 

Yet  the  reports  that  hit  this 
desk  every  week  of  the  crowds 
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produced  by  newspaper  promo¬ 
tional  events  cause  the  eyebrow 
to  lift  considerably  over  that 
argument. 

Consider  the  Air  Age  Exhi¬ 
bition  which  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Star-Times  staged  last  week,  for 
the  second  year.  Promotion 
Manager  John  Marston  sends 
clips  from  the  paper  reporting 
that  in  the  two  days  of  the 
exhibition,  a  crowd  estimated  at 
between  125,000  and  150,000 
turned  out. 

More  than  100  planes  were  on 
view  at  the  exhibit,  and  spec¬ 
tators  were  entertained  by  all 
kinds  of  flying  performances. 
The  crowd  braved  threatening 
weather  and  bucked  heavy  traf¬ 
fic  to  come  out.  The  Star-Times 
promotes  this  exhibition  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  city  and 
the  city’s  Aviation  Council. 

In  Philadelphia,  more  than 
88,000  people  turned  out  a 
couple  of  Saturday  nights  ago 
to  jam  the  municipal  stadium 
for  the  12th  annual  football 
classic  staged  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  This  year,  the 
charity  game  opening  the  pro¬ 
football  season  was  between 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  and  the 
Chicago  Bears. 

In  New  York,  the  Times  got 
under  way  plans  for  its  third 
annual  Boys'  and  Girls’  Book 
Fair,  held  during  Book  Week 
in  November.  Last  year  this 
drew  a  crowd  of  more  than  105.- 
000.  and  this  year  it  is  expected 
to  top  that  figure. 

And  this  is  just  a  scattering 
that  doesn't  even  skim  the  top. 

Results 

Maybe  it’s  building  up  a  com¬ 
petitor,  but  the  Pittsburgh  (  Pa. ) 
Post-Gazette  puts  out  a  neat 
little  broadside  reporting  how 
advertising  in  its  columns  really 
put  the  manufacturer  of  adver¬ 
tising  toy  balloons  in  business. 

And  the  New  York  Times  has 
out  a  broadside  reporting  how 
a  campaign  by  a  manufacturer 
of  men’s  pajamas  in  its  columns 
produced  some  record-breaking 
business.  The  campaign  ran 
while  many  businesses  were 
saying  that  there  is  no  business. 
So  the  broadside  is  fittingly  cap- 
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tioned,  “How  to  get  what  isn’t 
there.” 

Rotmd-Up 

Current  issue  of  The  Slug, 
Montreal  Star  employe  maga¬ 
zine.  carries  a  fine  picture  of 
Promotion  Manager  William  S. 
Eager  with  the  note  that  he 
marked  his  25th  year  with  the 
Star  on  Sept.  20. 

Central  region  meeting  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  is  announced  for 
Nov.  7-9  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  with 
the  Rockford  Morning-Star  and 
Register-Republic  as  hosts. 

Seventh  in  a  series  of  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  on  Philadelphia’s 
automotive  market  is  issued  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  previous  years 
are  also  shown. 


ead 


Here's  How 

Front  page  of  the  feature  sec¬ 
tion  in  a  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News 
and  Observer  Sunday  edition 
was  devoted  to  a  19-picture  lay¬ 
out  .showing  each  step  in  the 
daily  production  of  a  newspaper. 
Several  thousand  extra  pages 
were  run  off  for  distribution  to 
.school  children. 


Quick  Facts 

Public  service  brochure  en¬ 
titled  "Quick  Facts  About  Mil- 
ton”  has  been  issued  by  the 
Milton  (Pa.)  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard.  It  gives  the  town’s  location, 
climate,  vital  statistics,  trans¬ 
portation,  utilities,  civic  affairs, 
police  and  fire  protection,  taxes, 
organizations,  labor,  housing,  re¬ 
tail  trade,  education,  churches 
and  recreational  facilities. 

Tab  School  Report 

Recognizing  the  need  for 
broader  public  knowledge  of 
school  problems  the  weekly  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News  and  the 
local  department  of  education 
combined  forces  to  produce  a 
16-page  tabloid  section  to  re¬ 
place  the  stodgy,  slick-paper 
annual  school  report.  The  tab 
was  sent  by  school  children  to 
each  one  of  the  town’s  11,000 
families.  It  told  in  pictures  and 
news  stories  the  details  of  the 
town’s  school-building  program. 


46  out 
of  100  \ 

The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have 
completed  college. 

This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion 
for  New  York’s  market  < 
as  a  whole. 


Salem  (O.)  News 
Plant  Memorial 
To  Louis  Brush  . 

Salem,  O. — ^The  Salem  Newt, 
a  Brush-Moore  newspaper,  dedi¬ 
cated  its  modern  publishing 
plant  Sept.  24.  Approximately 
4,000  persons  visited  the  build¬ 
ing  during  the  weekend. 

Two  hundred  invited  guests, 
many  of  them  friends  of  the  late 
Louis  H.  Brush,  publisher,  were 
present  at  the  dedicatory  cere¬ 
monies  during  which  a  plaque 
was  unveiled  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Brush  and  his  54  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  newspaperman. 

The  plaque,  in  the  main  lobby, 
was  unveiled  by  his  grandson! 
Thomas  Stewart  Brush  of  New  ' 
Haven,  Conn.,  after  opening  re 
marks  by  William  H.  Vodrey  of 
East  Liverpool,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

The  building,  which  stands  as 
memorial  to  Mr.  Brush,  em¬ 
bodies  the  latest  in  architectural 
design  and  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  have  been  expanded 
for  greater  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Additional  equipment  in 
the  composing  room  includes 
two  Model  29  Linotypes.  The 
press  is  a  Duplex  Tubular. 

The  new  News  building  has 
an  exterior  of  Indiana  limestone 
and  brick,  with  aluminum  trim 
for  windows  and  railings.  The 
interior  is  of  fireproof  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  concrete  finished 
with  green  plastered  walls, 
acoustic  ceilings,  asphalt  tile  and 
terrazzo  floors.  The  woodwork 
is  birch. 


Publishers! 

Managing  Editors! 

Promotion  yianagera! 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS 
FILMS 

.  .  .  are  doing  a  fine  job 
for  newspajier.s  with  local 
school  tie-ups. 

Timely  filmstrips  with 
newspaper  credit  lines, 
now  sponsored  by : 

Albany  Times  Union 
Baltimore  Sun 
BuiTalo  Eve.  News 
Chicago  Sun  Times 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Times 
Hartford  Times 
New  York  Journal- 
American 

Oakland  Post  Enquirer 
Pittsburgh  Press 
and  others 

Write,  or  wire  collect 
for  free  sample  jirints  and 
full  details  on  how  you 
can  sponsor  e.xclusively. 
jiromotional  filmstrips  to 
schools  in  your  area. 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc, 
Josi‘ph  B.  Agnelli 
Business  Manager 

W.  la  St.  »»•  York,  X.  !• 
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STACKING 


It’s  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  news 

The  best  way — as  more  than  400 
leading  publishers  know.  And  to  bring 
this  increased  efficiency  to  your  plant 
you  need  only  install  a  Rccordak 
Filin  Reader  .  .  .  and  forward  your 
back-edition  files  to  the  nearest 
Rccordak  Microfilming  Center — to 
Chicago,  Los  Angtdes,  New  Orleans, 
or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Here,  expert  technicians  will  micro¬ 
film  your  records  at  a  reduction  which 
assures  maximum  legibility  .  .  .  then 
painstakingly  inspect  each  image. 

For  full  details  on  the  low  cost  of 
Rccordak  Newspaper  Service,  write  to 
Rccordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  350 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Rccordak  microfilm  editions  can 
be  filcil  in  2%  of  the  space  now 
all<K‘atcd  for  bulky  bound  or  un¬ 
bound  iic\>s  ctlitions.  'I'hink  of  it 
. . .  18.000  ncuspaper  pages  in  a 
single  Rccordak  Film  File  drawer 
like  the  one  shown  here. 


An  800-page  Kecordak  microfdin 
edition  weighs  just  8  ounces... is  so 
compact  it  can  be  held  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  An  important  advan¬ 
tage  . . .  (hat  assures  savings  in  time 
and  efiort  for  any  library  staff. 


IN  REFERENCE  \ 

Your  writers  can  sjH-ed  the  film  from  1 
page  to  page  in  the  Recordak  Film 
Reader  .  .  .  get  their  information 
faster.  The  whole  story  is  projected 
larger  than  original  size  .  .  .  every 
detail  "picture-perfect”. . .  nothing 
flaked,  soileil,  nr  missing. 


{SubMiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application 


Paul  Hoffman 
To  Address 
ANA  Meeting 

An  analysis  of  all  major  areas 
of  interest  to  advertising  people, 
followed  by  a  major  talk  by 
Paul  Hoffman,  ECA  administra¬ 
tor,  will  feature  the  40th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  Howard 
Chapin,  advertising  director  of 
General  Foods  and  program 
committee  chairman,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  meeting,  which  takes 
place  Oct.  10-12,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  will  open 
a  session  on  markets,  changing 
distribution  patterns,  and  post¬ 
war  trends  in  advertising  media 
values. 

Wesley  Lindow,  vicepresident 
of  Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
will  project  current  changes  in 
American  living  habits  into  the 
future  so  that  advertisers  can 
have  the  most  reliable  data 
available  on  what  they  will  be 
able  to  sell  and  where  they  can 
sell  it.  During  the  same  session, 
Samuel  Cherr,  vicepresident. 
Young  &  Rubicam  advertising 
agency,  will  analyze  what  has 
happened  to  distribution  pat¬ 
terns. 

Sherwood  Dodge  of  Foote. 
Cone  and  fielding,  will  discuss 
the  changes  occurring  in  adver¬ 
tising  media  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  television. 

Application  oi  Research 

The  afternoon  session  Oct.  10 
will  be  devoted  to  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  application  of 
media  and  market  research. 
Among  the  speakers  are  Adolph 
Toigo,  William  Esty  agency; 
Howard  filoomquist,  Toni  Co.; 
Lee  Clark,  Frigidaire;  Charles 
Solomon,  American  Safety  Ra¬ 
zor;  and  Richard  Moulton  of 
General  Foods. 

Mr.  Chapin  said  that  the  “all- 
important  but  too  often  ne¬ 
glected”  advertising  effort  at 
the  point  of  sale  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  during  the  meeting,  with 
most  of  the  morning  of  Oct.  11 
devoted  to  that  subject. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Oct. 
11  two  concurrent  sessions  will 
be  held.  One,  dealing  with  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising,  will  be 
headed  up  by  L.  Rohe  Walter  of 
Flintkote  Corp.  The  second  ses¬ 
sion  will  cover  current  ques¬ 
tions  on  radio  and  television, 
with  Joseph  Allen  of  firistol- 
Myers  as  chairman. 

The  election  of  new  ANA  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  will  also 
take  place  Oct.  11. 

The  third  or  open  day  of  the 
meeting  will  be  climaxed  by  the 
banquet  talk  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
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former  president  of  Studebaker 
Corp.  Prior  to  that,  however, 
the  meeting  will  debate  the  best 
methods  for  determining  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations.  Advertis¬ 
ing's  responsibility  in  further¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  sound  so 
cial  and  economic  concepts  will 
also  be  featured. 

Speakers  who  will  discuss 
appropriations  are  Rowland  G. 
Collips,  dean.  School  of  fiusiness 
Administration,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  Samuel  C.  Gale,  vice- 
president,  General  Mills;  and 
Chester  J.  LaRoche,  president. 
C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co. 

Full  programming  details  for 
this  session  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  Mr.  Chapin  an¬ 
nounced.  As  it  stands,  however, 
the  first  part  will  be  devoted  to 
presenting  new  and  successful 
techniques  in  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  improve  plant-town 
conditions  and  attitudes  toward 
our  profit  and  loss  system. 

Registration  for  the  first  two 
days,  restricted  to  members  and 
advertiser  guests,  is  expected  to 
total  500.  Registration  for  the 
last  day,  Wednesday,  Oct.  12, 
at  which  time  agency  and  ad 
vertising  media  representatives 
will  be  present,  is  expected  to 
exceed  1,200. 

Canada  Advertisers 
To  Meet  Oct.  19-21 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  “firinging 
home  the  bacon”  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  35th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  in  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  here,  Oct.  19- 
21,  it  is  announced  by  George 
S.  fiertram,  president. 

A  variety  of  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  advertising  and  af¬ 
fecting  the  prosperity  of  Can¬ 
ada  will  be  discussed. 

Presentation  of  awards  to 
members  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  who  have  made  some 
outstanding  contributions  will 
be  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
convention. 

Among  speakers  at  various 
sessions  will  be  Paul  West,  pres¬ 
ident,  ANA;  Charles  G.  Mor¬ 
timer,  Jr.,  General  Foods  Corp., 
on  “Advertising  as  a  Force  in 
Distribution”;  Leonard  fiush, 
Compton  Advertising;  George  L. 
Moskovics,  CfiS  television;  A. 
Davidson  Dunton,  Canadian 
firoadcasting  Corp.;  Dr.  Lyndon 
O.  Drown,  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.;  Victor  H.  Pelz, 
Traffic  Audit  Dureau;  Henry 
Schachte,  Dorden  Co. 
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4-A  Ad  'Court' 
To  Convene 
In  N.  Y,  Oct.  4 

“The  High  Court  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Opinion,”  will  hold  forth 
Oct.  4  and  5  when  the  New 
York  Council  of  the  American 
j^sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  meets  in  its  Eastern  An¬ 
nual  Conference  at  Hotel 
Roosevelt.  New  York  City. 

Planning  the  meetings  as  a 
series  of  “trials",  AAAA  has 
scheduled  an  advertising  court 
of  three  “parts.”  each  having 
three  concurrent  sessions. 

Radio  and  Television — Arthur 
Pryor.  Jr.,  Datten.  fiarton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  chairman. 

Public  Relations  —  Edward 
Thomas,  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gang¬ 
er,  Inc. 

Mechanical  Productio  n — 
George  Finley,  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc. 

Media  —  Newman  McEvoy, 
Newell-Emmett  Co. 

Sales  Promotion — T.  L.  fiar- 
nard,  Compton  Advertising.  Inc. 

Contact  and  Service — Wil 
liam  fierchtold,  Foote.  Cone  & 
fielding. 

Creative — John  G.  Schneider, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  and  Elwood 
Whitney,  Foote,  Cone  &  fielding. 

Research  —  Fred  Manchee, 
Datten,  fiarton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born. 

Agency  Management  —  T.  n. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  Anderson  Davis 
&  Platte. 


Among  the  “witnesses”  at  the 
various  trials  will  be  Charles 
Underhill,  CfiS;  Spyros  p 
Skouras,  Twentieth  Centurj'- 
Fox;  John  Crosby,  radio  and 
television  critic.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Claude  Robinson 
Opinion  Research  Corp.:  Lee  B 
Wood,  executive  editor.  New 
York  World-Telegram:  Gordon 
E.  Hyde,  president  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency;  fien  Dalgin, 
art  director.  New  York  Times 
R.  M.  Schaffert,  fiattelle  Memo¬ 
rial  Institute,  graphic  arts  di¬ 
vision;  S.  L.  Weaver,  NBC;  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Arthur 
H.  Motley,  publisher,  Parade. 
Harriet  Van  Horne,  radio  and 
television  columnist.  New  York 
World-Telegram;  D.  E.  Robin- , 
son,  chairman.  AAAA  research ' 
committee. 

■ 

Fast  Air  and  Ground 
Service  for  Ad  Plates 

As  commander  of  the  Navy 
Air  Cargo  Unit  during  the  war, 
John  Colvin  Emery  practiced 
what  he  preached:  “Air  speed 
is  not  enough.  .  .  .  You  need  fast 
ground  transportation  on  both 
ends  of  the  air  run." 

As  head  of  Emery  Air  Freight 
Corp.  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Emery  is  applying  the  same 
technique  to  shipments  for  en¬ 
gravers,  advertising  agencies, 
and  publishers.  He  specializes 
in  24-hours-a-day  service  for 
plates,  art  copy,  etc.,  with  a 
system  of  pickup  and  delivery 
couriers  around  the  country. 
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stereotype  bate  material 
which  eliminate!  costly 
letting  and  retoning! 


COMES  READY  FOR  WORK.  Unlike  regu¬ 
lar  base  material,  basol  is  produced  in 
page  size  at  any  desired  height— ready  for 
work!  Also  available  in  rough  form  which 
allows  newspapers  to  do  their  ovrn  finish¬ 
ing  at  further  savings.  No  special  equip¬ 
ment  needed.  At  slight  additional  charge 
basol  sheets  of  various  height  are  avail¬ 
able  in  color  to  facilitate  recognition. 


CUTS  TIME  AND  COSTS 
CAN  IE  USED  OVER  AND  0V» 
REASONAIIY  PRICED 
90%  LIGHTER  THAN  LEAD 
NO  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  OR 
TRAINING  REQUIRED 
WITHSTANDS  2,500  POUNDS 
ROILING  PRESSURE  PER 
SQUARE  INCH 


Interest  is  soaring  .  .  there's  excitement  buzzing  in  the  air 

when  publishers  get  together  these  days.  Because  here  at  last 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  them  to  cut  production  costs.  The  opportunity 
is  basol — a  wonderful  new  stereotype  backing  material — 
whose  acceptance  is  shooting  across  the  country  like 
wildfire.  Aleady  two  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers  are  using  it. 
They  predict  bosol  will  cut  their  production  costs  thousands  oi 
dollars  each  year.  Because,  bSsol  needs  no  costly  testing 
or'  retoning  .  .  .  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

There's  never  been  a  base  material  like  basol.  Get  acquainted 
with  it  today  .  .  .  see  how  it  can  save  money  for  you! 
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JJ  uring  the  next  six  months  Florida’s  normal 
population  will  almost  double.  Millions  of  vis¬ 
itors,  with  money  to  spend,  will  crowd  Florida’s 
department,  drug  and  grocery  stores,  its  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  and  other  retail  stores.  They  will 
buy  food,  refreshments,  clothing,  sports  apparel 
and  equipment,  gasoline,  and  all  of  the  other 
necessities  for  comfortable  living.  And  they’ll 
buy  luxuries,  too. 

These  can  be  bonus  sales  for  you,  for  they 
supplement  the  high,  steady,  year  ’round  buying 
power  of  Florida’s  permanent  population. 

To  get  more  of  this  bonus  business  and  at 
lowest  cost,  build  your  Florida  advertising 


around  a  strong  schedule  in  Florida’s  three  big 
morning  dailies.  These  three  newspapers  give 
you  coverage  where  it  counts  .  .  .  saturation 
coverage  in  the  areas  that  welcome  most  of 
Florida’s  winter  visitors. 

For  more  readers  per  dollar  and  more  dollars 
per  reader  in  Florida — any  season  of  the  year — 
use  the  Miami  Herald,  the  Florida  Times-Union 
and  the  Tampa  Tribune. 
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TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 


NatHHMi  Representatives 'Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
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Natienal  Representatives -Stonr,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Names  Must  Be  News, 
Club  Editor  Insists 


Los  Angeles — “What’s  in  a 
name  "  takes  on  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  when  Mrs.  Bess  Wilson, 
club  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  eyes  the  offerings  of 
press  chairmen  of  women's  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“Names  are  news  only  when 
their  owners  have  done  some¬ 
thing  legitimately  worthy  of  re¬ 
porting  to  our  readers,"  Mrs. 
Wilson  explained.  “Names  do 
NOT  make  news  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s  section  of  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  paper  just  because  the 
press  chairman  has  turned  them 
in.  They  might  be  newsworthy 
in  a  small  paper  which  operates 
on  the  old  country-style  idea 
that  you  must  fill  the  paper  with 
names,  whether  the  individuals 
mentioned  have  done  anything 
noteworthy  or  not. 

“But  they  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  just  be  Mrs. 
Gotrox  or  Mrs.  John  Q.  Society 
to  merit  mention  in  a  large 
newspaper.” 

Former  Editor-Publisher 

Mrs.  Wilson,  for  10  years 
head  of  the  Times  women’s 
clubs  department,  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Redwood 
Gazette  in  Redwood  Falls,  Minn., 
for  15  years.  She  was  with  the 
Minneapolis  (  Minn. )  Journal  for 
10  years  and  has  been  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  another 
10.  She  is  a  former  state  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  was  for  10  years  on  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Wilson  believes  that  club 
press  chairmen  should  function 
as  correspondents  for  the  news¬ 
papers  whose  columns  they  seek 
to  reach,  and  not  as  haughty 
queens  contemptuously  tossing 
crumbs  to  obsequious  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  subservient  press. 

Several  years  ago  she  collided 
head-on  with  the  press  chair¬ 
man  and  the  president  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  organization.  The  ladies 
had  several  times  failed  to  keep 
appointments  with  the  press  and 
had  offered  neither  apology  nor 
explanation.  Then,  when  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  their  or¬ 
ganization  came  along,  Mrs. 
Wilson  discovered,  by  accident, 
that  the  press  chairman  was  not 
going  to  function. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
Sunday  column  which  laid  the 
laggard  ladies  out  on  a  journal¬ 
istic  operating  table  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  disarticulate  every 
joint  without  drawing  a  drop  of 
their  blue  blood.  Mrs.  Wilson 
accused  them  of  doing  nothing 
in  the  community  but  expecting 
the  newspapers  and  their  read¬ 
ers  to  revere  them  and  hang 
upon  their  every  word.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  their  officers  didn’t 
choose  to  do  their  duties  they 
should  quit. 

Observers  of  the  rock-crusher 
history  of  the  society  felt  that 
Bess  Wilson  had  written  herself 
out  of  a  job.  But  she  was  right, 
and  her  paper  backed  her  up. 

As  a  result,  at  the  recent 
eighth  annual  women’s  club 
press  conference  conducted  by 


the  Times  in  its  fifth-floor  audi¬ 
torium,  the  current  president 
and  press  chairman  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  among  the  750 
interested,  note-taking  persons 
in  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Wilson  denies  her  press 


Mrs.  Bess  Wilson 


conference  is  intended  as  “a 
course  in  journalism  in  one  af¬ 
ternoon,”  but  tries  to  make  it 
as  practical  as  possible. 

“All  the  books  I  have  seen 
which  were  written  for  club 
press  chairmen  give  the  mis¬ 
taken  impression  that  the  news¬ 
papers  exist  almost  solely  for 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
such  groups,”  she  said.  “That’s 
not  so.  The  newspapers  do  not 
take  orders — at  least  this  one 
does  not — and  it  Is  up  to  the 
press  chairman  to  go  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  half-way  if  she 
is  to  be  effective. 

“The  whole  thing,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
publicity  and  into  that  of  being 
a  news  correspondent  from  the 
club  to  the  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  need  you  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  role.  'They  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  you  for  this  type 
of  neighborhood  news,  which 
everybody  reads.  But  you  must 
gear  your  efforts  up  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  of 
the  newspapers  in  which  you 
wish  your  material  to  ap¬ 
pear.  •  •  •  A  club’s  fashion 
show  or  rummage  sale  is  not 
big  news  to  any  but  the  smallest 
papers.” 

■The  Times  club  department 
declines  to  take  information 
over  the  telephone  at  the  last 
minute  concerning  an  activity 
which  has  been  scheduled  for 
days,  weeks  or  even  months. 
Nothing  telephoned  or  mailed 
by  strangers  is  considered, 
either.  All  copy,  to  be  accept¬ 
able,  must  bear  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  of 
the  individual  responsible  for 
it. 


Issues  Tel.  Card 

The  Chicago  office  of  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  has  issued 
its  new  telephone  card  and  di 
rectory  of  general  advertising 
agencies  and  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Chicago.  The 
new  directory,  current  for  1949- 
50,  is  ready  for  distribution  and 
can  be  obtained  at  the  P-D  of¬ 
fice.  Room  1829,  iSribune  Tower. 


Papers  Aid  Reunion 

Bogalusa,  La. — With  the  aid 
of  the  Bogalusa  Enterprise  and 
the  Bogalusa  Bulletin,  weekly 
newspapers,  a  36  -  year  -  old 
Shreveport  resident  and  his  38- 
year-old  sister  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  childhood  were 
re-united  recently,  just  two 
weeks  after  Charles  Clark  of 
Shreveport  stopped  by  the  En¬ 
terprise  office  and  told  of  his 
search  for  his  sister.  Readers 
provided  leads  that  resulted  in 
locating  her  at  Pensacola.  Fla. 

Council  Retail  Group 
Prepares  Safety  Ads 

The  second  set  of  special 
public  service  ads  “by  retailers 
for  retailers”  is  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Advertising  Council 
by  a  new  sub-committee  of  the 
Council’s  Retail  Advertising 
Committee,  it  was  announced  by 
Chairman  James  Rotto.  the 
Hecht  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  ads.  based  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Stop  Accidents  campaign, 
are  designed  to  allow  retailers 
to  tie-in  closely  regular  product 
copy  with  the  public  service 
theme. 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co..  Baltimore;  H.  C. 
Bartlett.  Macy’s,  San  Francisco, 
and  L.  H.  Foster.  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago,  comprise  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  working  on  newspaper  ads. 

First  project  undertaken  by 
the  Retail  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  consists  of  50  re¬ 
tail  executives,  was  a  broadside 
on  the  American  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem  campaign,  released  Feb.  7. 


Clear  Ad  References 
To  U.  S.,  BBB  Advises 

Advertising  which  refers  to 
the  United  States  Government, 
its  personnel,  equipment,  pur¬ 
chases.  tests,  inspections  or  cer¬ 
tificates  should  be  cleared  with 
the  appropriate  Government  de 
partment  before  use,  according 
to  a  report  entitled  "Reference 
to  Federal  Agencies  in  Advertis¬ 
ing"  just  issued  by  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau 

Pointing  out  that  “without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  surveyed  do 
not  authorize  advertising  rep¬ 
resentations  that  they  approve 
or  recommended  a  particular 
product  over  any  other,  '  Allan 
E.  Backman,  editor,  declared 
that  “as  a  general  rule,  anv 
claim  of  governmental  approval 
is  objectionable,  as  is  the  use  in 
advertising  of  government  tests 
of  products.”  However,  Mr. 
Backman  stated; 

“Under  certain  circumstances, 
it  is  often  permissible  for  an 
advertiser  to  claim  that  a  prod¬ 
uct  complies  with  specific  gov¬ 
ernment  standards,  or  is  feder¬ 
ally  inspected,  certified,  or 
licensed,  or,  in  the  case  of  food, 
is  of  a  specific  government 
grade,  if  subject  to  continuous 
inspection.  A  truthful  statement 
that  a  government  agency  uses 
an  advertised  product  may  be 
permissible;  but.  under  certain 
circumstances,  even  factual 
statements  of  use  may  be 
deemed  objectionable  for  secur 
ity  or  other  reasons.  Hence,  the 
desirability  of  checking  with  the 
government  agency  involved  in 
all  case.<!.” 


just  published 


SRDS  Consumer  Markets 
1949-1950  Edition 

The  new  srds  conhi’mer  mar¬ 
kets  gives  easy  access  to  the 
latest  government  and  other  au¬ 
thoritative  state,  county,  and  city 
market  facts  .  .  .  1948  e.stimates 
along  with  1940  Census  data  for 
trend  compari.sons  .  .  .  per  fam¬ 
ily  and  per  capita  relationships 
.  .  .  radio  homes  .  .  .  |)opulation 
density  .  .  ,  retail  sales  ...  in¬ 
comes  .  .  .  farm  and  industrial 
activity  and  all  other  important 
indices  regularly  used  by  mar¬ 
ket  and  media  men. 

Standard  jomiat  makes  use 
easy.  States  appear  alphal)etic- 
ally.  First  under  each  state,  a 
special  map  shows  counties,  cit¬ 
ies.  countv  seats,  radio  and 


CONSUMER 
MARKETS  Has 
“saved  us  hours  of 
lime.”  reports  one  Market 
and  Media  Research  Oirectnr. 


iiew.s|)aper  locations.  Then  the 
state  (lata.  Then  the  county 
data.  Then  the  city  data. 
Counties  and  cities  are  cross- 
referenced  to  the  map. 

You  can  extract  any  specific  in¬ 
dex,  or  you  can  get  a  complete 
picture  of  the  economic  makeup 
of  any  market  in  the  V.  S..  the 
C.  S.  Territories  and  Pos.se.ssions, 
Canada,  the  Philippines. 

Once  you  use  the  1919-1950 
CONSUMER  MARKETS  yOlTII  VSe 
it  tehenever  market  problems 
arise.  Single  copies  i*<.5.00  each. 


A  ttUaa  •«  tmidvd  Rate  t  Dote  Sanrin 

Woltar  I.  Botthof,  PuMMivr 

m  NarlR  MMiigan  Avamw,  ChlcaRa  I.M. 
Naw  Yarfc  •  San  Franthca  •  Un  An««te> 
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50  million  pigs  born  on  America’s  farms 
this  spring  are  coming  to  market. 

Meat  animals  are  one  crop  that  can’t 
be  stored  away  for  future  sale,  like  grain. 
Pigs  keep  right  on  eating  costly  feeds, 
so  they  must  be  sold  when  they  are 
ready  for  market. 

America’s  meat  packing  companies 
provide  a  ready  cash  market.  Their  pro¬ 
duction  capacities  are  geared  up  to  handle 
season  peak  loads. 

The  biggest  part  of  this  near  record 


production  must  move  right  out  to  market 
as  fresh  pork.  This  gives  consumers 
their  biggest  supply  of  pork  chops,  roasts 
and  sausage  since  the  war. 

Some  of  the  meat  will  be  cured  into 
hams,  bacon  and  other  smoked  meats 
to  be  available  to  supplement  tbe  supply 
of  meat  during  seasons  when  fewer  an¬ 
imals  are  sent  to  market. 

In  this  way,  meat  packers  help  to 
assure  a  steadier,  more  dependable  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat  every  month  of  the  year. 


American  Meat  Institute 


lle€i(lqttarters,  Chicago 


Members  throughout  the  l\  S. 
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Ayer  ‘Comeback’  Story 
Gives  Credit  to  Batten 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia  —  How  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  advertising 
agencies  in  the  world,  survived 
an  internal  crisis  to  regain  its 
present  strong  position  under 
the  regime  of  President  H.  A. 
Batten  is  revealed  in  a  revised 
book  by  Prof.  Ralph  M.  Hower, 
released  this  week. 

Published  by  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  the  new  edition 
is  entitled,  “The  History  of  An 
Advertising  Agency.”  It  is  a 
revision  of  a  study  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hower.  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  more  than  15 
years  ago. 

First  Study  In  1930's 

When  Professor  Hower  origi¬ 
nally  studied  Ayer  in  the  1930’s, 
he  says,  the  firm  was  in  the 
middle  of  depression  troubles 
and  harassed  by  management 
changes.  Morale  was  low, 
clients  were  being  lost  faster 
than  new  business  came  in. 

In  the  12  years  since  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  became  president  in  1937, 
Professor  Hower  declares,  the 
firm  has  made  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  in  every  line.  Policies  have 
been  geared  to  fit  the  agency’s 
modern  needs,  business  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  and  morale  is 
high.  He  summarizes  in  these 
words: 

"What  does  the  history  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  since  1936 
mean  when  reviewed  critically? 
In  the  writer’s  considered  judg¬ 
ment  it  means  that  the  agency 
has  survived  the  most  difficult 
period  in  its  history  and  has 
come  through  with  flying  colors. 

“Its  volume  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  and  that  increase  has 
been  achieved  profitably  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  of  principle.  Its 
performance  has  improved  in 
quality  in  every  department  of 
the  business. 

“Its  organizational  structure  is 
more  effective.  It  has  graded 
up  and  integrated  the  personnel 
of  its  entire  staff,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  of  top-notch  quality 
in  technical  competence,  but  is 
also  working  with  enthusiasm 
and  organizational  teamwork 
unsurpassed  in  the  firm’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Professional  Point  of  View 

“Its  financial  position  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  It  has  developed 
a  set  of  definitive  policies  and  a 
professional  point  of  view  which 
promise  strength,  stability  and 
integrity  for  the  organization 
itself  and  service  for  its  clients, 
which  few  other  agencies  can 
equal  and  none  can  surpass.” 

Professor  Hower  points  out 
that  the  death  of  Wilfred  Frey, 
son-in-law  of  F.  W.  Ayer, 
founder  of  the  firm,  on  July  27, 
1936,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Ayer  organization  and  brought 
to  the  surface  a  long-smoldering 
disagreement  among  the  top  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Explaining  how  Mr.  Batten 
won  out  in  the  fight  for  leader¬ 


ship  after  Mr.  Frey’s  death.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hower  said: 

“At  the  beginning  of  1937  the 
outlook  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
was  uncertain,  to  say  the  least. 
The  internal  shock  of  change 
in  leadership  had  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fight  for  control; 
and  organizational  morale,  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  depression,  sank 
lower  still. 

"At  this  critical  juncture  in 
its  history  the  Ayer  agency  re¬ 
ceived  precisely  the  kind  of 
leadership  required  for  its  sur¬ 
vival.  That  leadership  in  the 
person  of  Harry  A.  Batten  ( then 
aged  39)  differed  from  anything 
that  the  organization  had  ex¬ 
perienced  before. 

3  Close  Friends 

“But  there  was  more  to  the 
new  leadership  than  the  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  broad  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  man.  Close¬ 
ly  associated  with  Batten  were 
Clarence  L.  Jordan  and  Gerold 
M.  Lauck,  both  of  whom  had 
had  long  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  wholeheartedly  shared 
Batten’s  aspirations  for  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

“The  three  men  belonged  to 
the  same  age  group,  had  long 
been  close  friends,  and  shared 
deep  interest  in  the  technical 
quality  of  advertising.  The  fact 
that  they  stood  together  in  the 
fight  for  control  of  the  agency 
was  simply  one  manifestation  of 
the  common  philosophy  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  which  they 
jointly  held. 

“After  1936  there  was  no  di¬ 
vision  in  the  top  management  of 
the  Ayer  agency.  It  was  more 
closely  united  and  had  a  greater 
sense  of  purpose  in  a  way  than 
at  any  time  since  F.  W.  Ayer’s 
death. 

“Perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  unity  at  the  top 
was  a  fundamental  change  in 
emphasis  and  interests  repre¬ 
sented  there.  To  a  considerable 
extent  under  Frey’s  administra¬ 
tion,  top  management  had  fo¬ 
cussed  attention  upon  dollar 
volume  and  profits. 

“It  was  not  done  explicity, 
and  everyone  in  top  manage¬ 
ment  would  have  sincerely  de¬ 
nied  it  had  the  point  been 
raised,  but  the  general  pattern 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  ior 
years? 


SEE  PAGE  53 


of  behavior  pointed  unmistak¬ 
ably  in  that  direction. 

“The  admission  of  Batten. 
Jordan  and  Lauck  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  1931  had  given 
the  creative  side  more  represen¬ 
tation  at  the  top,  but  the  three 
younger  men  were  a  minority 
and  were  too  new  in  top  man¬ 
agement  to  exert  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence. 


Representation  At  Top 


“The  depression,  too,  inevit¬ 
ably  made  everyone  anxious 
about  volume  of  business,  and 
thus  until  1936  the  creative  and 
professional  branches  of  the 
business  remained  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  role. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  Bat¬ 
ten’s  regime  the  members  of  the 
organization  have  felt  that  the 
technical  departments  of  the 
business  have  real  representa¬ 
tion  in  top  management,  that 
professional  advertising  abilities 
are  fully  recognized  and  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  whole  or¬ 
ganization  is  on  quality  per¬ 
formance.” 

Professor  Hower  declared  that 
under  Mr.  Batten,  Ayer  chooses 
clients  carefully.  "The  quality 
of  the  client’s  management  and 
the  character  of  his  business 
is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
product  he  makes  or  the  serv¬ 
ice  he  provides,  he  added. 

More  than  15  years  ago — ad¬ 
mittedly  neutral  toward  Ayer 
and  doubtful  of  the  social  value 
of  advertising — Professor  Hower 
accepted  the  assignment  of  writ¬ 
ing  this  book  for  publication  in 
the  Harvard  Studies  in  Business 
History. 

Ayer  opened  its  most  intimate 
records  to  him;  he  got  all  the 
facts  except  for  confidential 
data  about  the  internal  affairs 
of  clients.  His  first  edition  was 
published  in  1939  and  long  ago 
was  completely  sold  out. 

During  World  War  II.  he 
found  a  new  concept  of  adver¬ 
tising  developing;  its  use  to  dis¬ 
courage  demand  for  scarce 
goods  and  services,  to  line  up 
support  for  bond  drives  and 
military  recruiting  and  ration¬ 
ing  and  other  aspects  of  the  war 
effort.  He  finds  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  become  a  basic  tool  of 
management,  useful  in  helping 
to  solve  problems  far  beyond 
the  mission  of  selling  goods. 

Ayer  itself,  he  discovered, 
played  an  important  part  in 
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Harry  A.  Batten 

wartime  developments.  Early 
in  the  "defense  period"  the 
agency  decided  that  it  would 
not  accept  war  babies  as  clients 
unless  they  showed  real  promise 
for  the  postwar  period. 

An  exception,  it  it  could  be 
called  that,  he  said,  was  the 
contract  Ayer  won  in  1940  to 
advertise  for  Army  and  Air 
Force  recruits. 

In  this  assignment  the  agency 
not  only  helped  the  services  to 
meet  all  recruiting  quotas  but 
also  handled  a  big  financial 
operation  because  of  necessarily 
complex  accounting  procedures 
within  the  government.  Ayer 
made  payments  to  media  from 
its  own  resources  involving 
sums  that  reached  a  total  of 
$2,000,000  while  awaiting  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  government. 


Southern  Railway 
Locates  Big 
Diesel  Plant 
in  Salisbury 

Already  the  home  of  the 
Southern's  largest  shops 
and  transfer  sheds,  Salis¬ 
bury,  your  POST  market, 
will  have  more  people 
with  more  dollars  to  buy 
more  of  your  product. 
ONLY  the  POST  sells 
Salisbury-Rowan. 
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THE  TRAVELERS 

HARTFX^RU  CONNECTICUT 


HOLIDAY  TOLL  IK  FTATE  ?;  IN  NATION 

--Headline  in  The  Hartford 
Times ,  Oept.  0,  1949 

Yes,  that’s  rirr.t.  7il".ile  the  nation  errimly  counted  the  hir-hest  Lai^or 
I'My  holiday  death  toll  in  its  history,  Conr'.ecticut ,  in  sharp  contrast,  chalked 
up  one  of  its  best  records  in  recent  years.  The  Kutmee;  state  recc  rded  only 
t’nree  traffic  deaths  for  the  entire  four-day  '.veekend,  v.'ith  no  drov/nings  and  no 
other  accidental  fatalities. 

L"^ir?  Lot  when  you  look  at  Connecticut’s  activities 
and  its  record  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Connecticut’s  death  rate  from  motor  vehicle  accidents  consistently  runs 
around  4  per  100  million  vehicle  miles;  the  national  average  is  8. 

Connecticut,  so  far  this  year,  has  counted  21  per  cent  fev.’er  traf^Tc 
death.s  than  in  the  same  period  in  1948  --  and  the  1948  record  was  con¬ 
sidered  excellent.  The  non-fatal  injury  totals  show  similar  declines. 

Connecticut  consistently  runs  one -two  in  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Contest  in  competition  with  the  other  48  states. 

THE  REASCMf?  (N.  W.  A.yer  used  a  slonran  for  many  years  -- 

’’KEEPING  EVERLASTINGLY  AT  IT  BRINGS  SUCCESS") 

Connecticut  keeps  everlastingly  at  its  accident  prevention  activities. 
Som.e  are  colorful  and  dram.atic;  others  are  painstaking  and  repetitious.  Sound 
methods,  many  instituted  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  are  never  allowed  to  lag. 

Connecticut  newspapers  and  radio  stations  have  been  carrying  on  an  edu¬ 
cational  cam.paign  so  long  and  so  consistently  that  it  has  become  standard 
practice.  It  is  paying  off.  A.lmost  everybody  agrees  that  after  years  cf 
this  pressure  the  public  mind  has  been  penetrated. 

Traffic  engineering  in  Connecticut  year  after  year  rates  high. 

The  quality  of  traffic  law  enforcement  in -Connecticut  is  renowned;  last 
year  it  stood  Nn.  ONE  in  the  nation. 

LIVES  ARE  BEING  SAVP:D  IN  CONNECTICUT  PAY  AFTER  PAY 

We  think  that  the  story  of  safety  in  Connecticut,  properly  told, 
would  inspire  other  states  to  step  up  their  activities.  The 
result  would  be  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  crippling  injuries. 
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this  syndicated  Sunday  picture  maga¬ 
zine  enjoys  about  the  highest  reader- 
ship  of  anything  in  print. 

Starch  says  PARADE  gets  more  read¬ 
ers  per  100  copies  than  any  other  leading 
national  magazine.  PARADE  says  the 
reason  is  its  choice  of  pictures  .  .  .  which 
strike  closer  to  the  universal  interests  and 
hopes  of  most  people. 

Distributing  newspapers  reap  rich  re¬ 
wards  from  this  reader-compelling  pic¬ 
ture  power  of  PARADE,  too,  according 
to  A .  B .  C .  Some  circulations  have  more 
than  doubled  since  PARADE  was  added 
to  the  Sunday  editions. 

I'hat’s  a  picture  you  just  can’t  escape. 
And  when  it  comes  to  arresting  readers 
and  capturing  biggest  Sunday  sales, 
PARADE  has  the  editorial  power  that 
compels  readers  to  come  back  for  more, 
week  after  week. 


TheTweed  Ring  was  all  over  the  papers 
eighty  years  ago. 

Boss  Tweed,  head  of  New  York’s 
Tammany  Hall,  came  to  symbolize 
civic  graft  and  corruption.  The  Tam¬ 
many  Tiger  didn’t  care  what  the  papers 
said  ...  in  words. 

Then  the  New  York  Times  attacked 
him  with  some  virulent  pictures  drawn 
by  one  Thomas  Nast.  Many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  portrayed  Bo.s.s  Tweed  in  prison 
garb.  That  got  under  his  skin. 

"If  my  followers  keep  seeing  me  in 
stripes,”  he  thundered,  "I’ll  end  up 
wearing  them!” 

Tweed  Ring  lawyers  offered  the 
Times  $5,000,000  to  stop  the  attack. 
They  offered  Nast  $500,000  to  stop 
drawing  the  pictures.  Ail  in  vain. 

Tweed,  the  target  of  an  aroused  pub¬ 
lic  indignation,  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country.  Disguised  as  a  sailor,  he  es¬ 
caped  to  Spain.  But  even  there,  the 
Nast  pictures  followed  him  .  .  .  and  led 
to  the  identification,  arrest  and  extra¬ 
dition  of  the  Tweed  Ring  leader. 

The  power  of  pictures  is  well  known 
to  the  editors  of  PARADE.  Each  week, 
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ANTI-TRUST  SUIT 

THE  American  press  is  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  common 
carrier  and  thus  subject  to  government 
control  should  the  anti  trust  suit  against 
the  Lorain  ( O. )  Journal  and  its  officers 
be  upheld  in  a  high  court. 

We  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Lorain  case.  Nor  do  we 
contend  that  the  free  press  guarantee  in 
the  constitution  is  also  a  guarantee  of 
immunity  for  newspapermen  from  the 
anti  trust  or  other  laws. 

But  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice: 

1.  The  defendants  undertook  to  acquire 
ownership  of  competing  newspapers  and 
radio  facilities.  What’s  wrong  with  that? 
It  has  been  done  for  years  not  only  in 
the  newspaper  business  but  in  every  other 
business.  And  if  it  is  illegal  in  Lorain 
then  every  publisher  in  a  single  owner¬ 
ship  town,  where  there  used  to  be  two,  is 
guilty  of  the  same  offense. 

2.  Defendants  threatened  to  refuse  and 
did  refuse  advertisements  of  people  who 
used  or  proposed  to  use  the  radio  station 
or  a  competing  paper.  What’s  wrong  with 
that?  We  can’t  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
practice — it’s  sort  of  cutting  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face — but  newspapers  for 
years  have  been  declining  advertising  they 
didn't  want  to  carry.  Many  newspapers 
reject  liquor  or  tobacco  advertising,  some 
decline  patent  medicine  copy,  a  few  have 
refused  the  ads  of  other  newspapers,  and 
some  won’t  carry  copy  from  radio  stations. 
Others  decline  political  advertising.  But 
so  far  there  has  been  no  law  that  says  a 
newspaper  must  carry  any  advertising  it 
does  not  want  to.  It  can  refuse  all  of  it. 
if  it  wants  to. 

3.  Attempted  to  persuade  and  persuaded 
employes  of  the  other  paper  and  the  radio 
station  to  leave  their  jobs.  What’s  wrong 
with  that?  Since  when  can’t  a  man  be 
induced  to  leave  his  job  for  a  better  one? 
Who  wrote  the  rule  that  you  can’t  hire  the 
best  man  on  the  other  staff  if  he  is 
willing? 

4.  Agreement  with  other  nearby  publi¬ 
cations  they  would  not  distribute  copies 
or  solicit  advertising  within  Lorain. 
“Agreement”  here  is  a  question  of  evi¬ 
dence.  But  it  has  not  been  unusual  for 
smalltown  publishers  to  decide  independ¬ 
ently  to  stay  in  their  own  bailiwicks 
rather  than  move  into  the  other  guy’s 
territory  and  start  a  competitive  fight  for 
linage  and  circulation. 

5.  “Attempted  to  persuade”  and  “exerted 
pressure’’  on  firms  to  cancel  their  adver¬ 
tising  elsewhere.  What’s  wrong  with 
that?  It  has  been  the  basis  of  salesman¬ 
ship  and  competition.  Must  newspapers 
sit  back  and  watch  their  competition  get 
the  business  without  making  an  effort  to 
win  it  back  from  the  other  fellow? 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  an¬ 
nouncing  this  suit  paid  a  nice  tribute  to 
advertising  playing  “an  important  role  in 
our  free  enterprise  system,”  but  there  is 
something  sinister  and  threatening  in  the 
case  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  American 
newspapers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  seeks  an  in¬ 
junction  to  prevent  the  Lorain  paper  from 
refusing  to  publish  any  advertising  (with 
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And  He  begun  again  to  tearh  by  ibe  sea 
side:  and  there  was  gathered  unto  him  a 
great  multitude,  so  that  He  entered  into  a 
ship,  and  sat  in  the  .sea;  and  the  whole 
multitude  was  bv  the  sea  on  the  land. — St. 
Mark.  IV;  1. 


the  exception  of  advertising  in  violation 
of  Ohio  or  U.  S.  Law). 

The  effect  of  the  injunction  would  make 
the  newspaper  a  common  carrier  bound  to 
accept  advertising  from  anyone  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  with  the  exception  already 
noted.  The  newspaper — and  supposedly 
other  newspapers — would  be  classified  for 
legal  purposes  along  with  utilities,  rail¬ 
roads.  buses,  etc.,  which  because  of  their 
common  carrier  status  are  subject  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  government  control. 

If  the  government  is  successful  in  this 
first  attempt  to  regulate  the  advertising 
practices  of  a  newspaper,  all  newspapers 
become  subject  to  its  scrutiny  and  control. 
If  advertising  content  can  be  regulated 
under  the  common  carrier  classification 
then  advertising  rates  can  be  government- 
supervised.  And  after  rates  and  advertis¬ 
ing  content  come  editorial  content,  once 
the  precedent  has  been  established  and 
government  has  its  foot  in  the  door. 

This  may  provide  the  opening  wedge  for 
government  regulation  of  the  press  which 
the  American  newspapers  have  fought  for 
generations.  If  that  is  part  of  the  design 
of  the  Department  of  Justice — and  the  im¬ 
plications  are  that  it  is — then  it  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  effect  its  purpose. 

Such  regulation  of  advertising  and/or 
editorial  content  would  mean  the  end  of 
a  free  press  as  we  know  it. 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

WE  DON’T  think  the  plaintiff  has  much 
legal  ground  to  stand  on  but  the  “in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy”  suit  against  the  Sher¬ 
man  (Tex.)  Democrat  will  bear  watching. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  routine  news¬ 
paper  story  reporting  a  fatal  automobile 
accident.  The  story  identified  the  victim 
as  “one  of  a  group  of  Grayson  County 
men  who  were  indicted  last  year  in  Collin 
County  grain  theft  cases.” 

Plaintiff,  widow  of  the  accident  victim, 
asserts  the  published  statement  about  the 
man  was  “wholly  unnecessary  and  irrele¬ 
vant”  and  constituted  an  attack  on  her 
privacy.  It  should  not  have  been  made 
at  a  time  when  the  widow  should  have 
been  “left  alone  to  mourn  in  peace  .  . 
the  complaint  stated. 

Implications  of  the  suit  are  many.  If 
the  courts  should  uphold  the  complaint 
it  could  mean  that  restrictions  on  identifi¬ 
cation  in  newspaper  stories  could  be  car¬ 
ried  to  ridiculous  extremes. 


P.  O.  lURISDICTION 

THE  Post  Office  Department  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  concept  that  would  include  P.Q. 
jurisdiction  over  all  published  material  ' 
whether  or  not  it  is  entered  into  the  mails. 

In  the  recent  Mirro-cloth  case  and  in 
the  football  guessing  contests  last  fall  the 
Post  Office  has  taken  this  same  position; 
that  a  publication  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  rather  than  broken  down  into  its 
various  editions  in  the  application  of 
second-class  mailing  laws;  publication  of 
matter  prohibited  by  those  laws  in  non-  j 
mail  editions,  although  excluded  from 
mail  editions,  is  frowned  on  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  It  points  out  that  copies  for  | 
home  delivery  may  subsequently  be  mailed 
by  innocent  parties  and  the  opportunity  ■ 
to  violate  the  law  cannot  be  created  with¬ 
out  raising  the  question  whether  second- 
class  mail  privileges  are  being  jeopardized. 

The  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  matter  prohibited  by  the  regulations. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  test  of  the 
concept,  no  established  legal  precedent. 

It  seems  to  us  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory  not 
strictly  within  its  province.  It  is  saying: 
“You  can’t  do  this  because  it  might  eventu¬ 
ally  be  placed  in  the  mail  by  someone.” 

■The  Post  Office  presumes  that  news¬ 
papers.  not  originally  sent  through  the 
mail,  might  be  mailed  by  someone.  It 
has  no  proof.  Its  agents  can  listen  to  the 
radio  almost  any  time  and  learn  of  con¬ 
tests  in  which  the  contestant  must  mail  in 
a  box  top  with  his  answer.  The  Post 
Office  knows  it  goes  through  the  mail 
and  it  knows  the  box  top  is  “considera¬ 
tion”  for  entering  the  contest.  And  yet 
it  does  nothing  about  it. 

Still,  it  assumes  the  position  that  it  can 
tell  newspapers  what  it  can,  or  cannot, 
publish  in  its  non-mail  editions.  What  sort 
of  reasoning  is  that? 

IOWA  CENSORSHIP 

PRACTICALLY  every  daily  newspaper 
editor  in  Iowa — 30  of  them — have  pro¬ 
tested  in  a  letter  to  the  state  tax  commis¬ 
sion  a  set  of  rules  recently  adopted  estab¬ 
lishing  censorship  within  the  commission. 

The  protest  was  straightforward,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  justly  deserved. 

The  tax  commission,  a  three-man  body, 
decided  to  prohibit  any  member,  any  de¬ 
partment  head  or  any  employe  from  re¬ 
leasing  information  except  with  the  formal 
approval  of  the  commission.  The  rules 
would  limit  news  information  from  the 
tax  commission  offices  to  that  approved  in 
written  form  by  the  commissioners. 

As  the  editors’  letter  pointed  out  “a  de¬ 
vice  which  would  permit  a  small  group 
of  men  to  withhold  public  information 
from  the  citizens  who  support  our  state 
government  is  a  dangerous  precedent.” 

“Even  our  national  department  of  de¬ 
fense,  which  deals  with  vital  security  mat¬ 
ters,  has  no  such  restrictive  policy  as 
this,”  the  editors  stated. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  necessity 
for  eternal  vigilance.  Unfortunately,  the 
reading  public  little  realizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  censorship  threats  or  the 
constant  struggle  its  newspapers  must  g 
wage  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  vital  1 
information  in  its  behalf.  ? 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Elmer  B.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  Home  News  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  New  Brunswick 
( N.  J. )  Home  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Flako 
Products  Corp. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (  Conn. )  Times, 
is  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Development  Commission. 

Orville  H.  Goplen.  one-time 
publisher  of  the  Ridgefield 
I  Wash,  t  Reflector,  is  now  with 
the  United  States  Information 
Service  at  Oslo,  Norway. 

E.  B.  MacNauchton,  president 
of  the  Oregonian  Publishing 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  first  forum 
and  seminar  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Walter  S.  Kennedy,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
will  be  honored  Oct.  14  for  his 
coaching  contribution  to  Albion 
college  football  teams  during 
the  period  from  1904  to  1924. 

E .  Julian 
Herndon,  vice- 
president  and 
advertising  d  i  - 
rector.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat,  has 
been  elected 
Governor  of  the 
Southwest 
(10th)  District 
Advertising 
Fed  eration  of 
America. 


Herndon 


Charles  Dob¬ 
bins,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Rawdon  Barnes,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Opelika  ( Ala. )  Eagle 
since  July  7,  1948.  has  resigned 
to  go  to  Americus,  Ga.  where 
he  will  publish  a  weekly. 

Walker  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Huntington  (  W.  Va. ) 
Publishing  Co.,  is  the  new  com¬ 
mander  of  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  the  American 
Legion.  He  was  honored  at  a 
civic  homecoming  party  attend¬ 
ed  by  National  Commander 
George  Craig  and  Gov.  Okey 
L.  Patteson. 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Press, 
has  been  reappointed  by  Gov. 
Allan  Shivers  to  a  six-year  term 
as  director  of  the  Brazos  River 
Conservation  and  Reclamation 
District. 


David  M.  Warren,  president  of 
the  Borger  (Tex.)  Panhandle 
Herald,  was  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Governing  Boards  of 
State  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Houston,  Harte,  publisher  of 
Son  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
and  Times,  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  Sept.  21  for  his  work  on 
a  OTOk,  “In  Our  Image,”  to  be 
published  soon. 


AWARD  WINNER 

Norman  E.  Dunnevant,  left,  hands 
$250  prize  to  Darsie  L.  Darsie, 
right,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Los  Angv>les  Herald  and  Express, 
for  best  editorial  in  the  Propeller 
Club  contest  in  behalf  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Mr. 
Darsie  won  first  money  two  years 
ago,  finished  third  last  year. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Edmund  M.  Loftus,  manager 
of  general  advertising  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  three 


and  a  half  years, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
He  began  his 
advertising  c  a  - 
reer  some  30 
years  ago  with 
Allen  -  Klapp 
Co.,  newspaper 
r  e  presentatives 
in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 
Later  he  was 
with  Paul  Block 
&  Associates. 


Loftus 


Lee  Drake,  business  manager 
of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian,  has  been  named  to 
the  committee  on  education  of 
the  Master  Printers  of  Oregon. 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  research 
and  promotion  manager  of  Mad¬ 
ison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Madison, 
Wis.  ( Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  Capital  Times)  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  small 
business  division  of  the  Madison 
Community  Chest  1949  Fund. 

Herbert  Hale,  advertising 


manager  of  the  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Madera  ( Calif. ) 
Daily  News  Tribune.  He  has 
been  with  the  Hillsdale  paper 
16  years,  and  was  formerly  city 
editor. 

Salvatore  Pino,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano,  was  tendered  a  din¬ 
ner  recently  by  Generoso  Pope, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  newspaper,  and 
the  entire  staff,  commemorating 
his  40  years  of  service  with  the 
newspaper. 

Marie  Fruhwirth.  advertising 
department.  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  won 
first  prize  in  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  develop  a  basic  sales 
manual. 

Thomas  G.  Denny,  for  the 
past  five  years  head  of  book 
advertising  for  Harper’s  mag¬ 
azine,  has  joined  the  book  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Benton  Ferguson,  advertising 
director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Press,  has  been  added  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Evening  Col¬ 
lege  of  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  to  teach  principles  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

C.  J.  Crockett,  for  the  last  21 
years  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New 
Herald  Tribune,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  national  sales  staff  of 
Coronet.  For  the  last  year  Mr. 
Crockett  had  been  director  of 
food  advertising  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

C.  S.  Larry  Hanson,  formerly 
eastern  advertising  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,  has  become 
advertising  manager  of  Flair, 
the  new  Cowles  magazine. 

Jack  Conner  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  advertising  director  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News.  a  Gannett  New.spaper, 
and  John  Pitt.m.an  has  become 
assistant  director. 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  formerly 
wnth  the  Massena  (N.  Y. )  Ob¬ 
server  and  Ogdensburg  (N.Y. ) 
Journal  and  Sunday  Advance 
News,  has  been  named  business 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Potsdam  ( N.  Y. )  Courier  and 
Freeman,  new  weekly  member 
of  the  Gannett  group. 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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By  Trent 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Elizabeth  Holt  Peirson  1949 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Worth  Carolina  journalism 
^hoo^l  IS  new  on  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  society  staff.  She 
succeeds  Jane  Pointer,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  marry  Wilson  Vaughn 
in  late  October. 

Robert  Thurman  Barnard  of 
Scarsdale.  N.  Y.,  has  been  added 
to  the  Raleigh  Times  city  staff. 

David  Murray,  summertime 
photographer  for  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  has  re- 
turn^  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  weekends  on  the 
paper. 

Jim  Rankin,  who  did  vacation 
relief  work  for  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  has  become 
a  regular  staff  member,  replac- 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


“During  Newspaper  Week,  try  to  read  more  than  the  lead 
paragraph  before  writing  a  head." 


ing  Bryan  Haislip,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  study  in  Mexico  City. 

Null  Adams,  city  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  and  his  brother,  Mal¬ 
colm  Adams,  city  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cancer  Society’s  Memphis 
chapter. 

M.  E.  Longbrake,  formerly  of 
the  Pocatello,  Ida.,  bureau  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Ron 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  Idaho 
Falls,  Ida.,  bureau  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  have  joined  the 
Pocatello  (Ida.)  Post  staff. 

Betsy  Battle,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  for¬ 
mer  society  editor  of  the  Cle- 
BURNE  (Tex.)  Times-Review,  has 
joined  the  Lamesa  (Tex.)  Daily 
Reporter  as  society  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Earlyne  Davis,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

John  Grover,  postwar  general 
manager  of  the  Manila  Evening 
News  and  now  feature  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  and 
Mrs.  Grover  are  parents  of  their 
first  daughter,  born  recently  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Virginia  Van  der  Veer  Ham¬ 
ilton,  former  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  writer  and  'Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Alabama  College  at 
Montevallo. 

Margaret  Mayer,  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman  cap¬ 
ital  staff,  is  now  in  Vienna, 
where  she  is  associated  with 
the  Army  Information  Services 
Branch. 

Gordon  Hanna,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Evening  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Hanna  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  their  third  child. 

Irwin  Kirby  has  left  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News  and  is  a  graduate  assis¬ 
tant  with  the  Emory  University 
division  of  journalism,  where 
he  is  studying  for  a  master’s 
degree. 

Ben  Woolbert,  a  member  of 
the  Hearst  organization  since 
1927.  has  been  promoted  to 
sports  director  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 

Malcolm  Epley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  for  18 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  editorial  position  with  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

George  S.  Turnbull,  professor  | 
emeritus  and  former  dean  of  the  | 
University  of  Oregon  school  of  i 
Journalism,  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  to  join  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  school  of  journalism. 

Carol  English  has  replaced 
Edna  Ramp  as  society  editor  of 
the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News- 
Times. 

Randall  Brown,  a  Cleveland 
( O. )  News  reporter,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Cleveland. 

George  J.  Scharschug.  cable 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
retired  Sept.  26  after  33  years 
with  the  paper.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Paul  Jacoby. 

Frank  Bristow,  of  the  Los 


Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  editorial 
department,  has  joined  the 
weekly  Garden  Grove  ( CiJalif. ) 
News  which  was  acquired  last 
May  by  Publisher  Frank 
Knabel. 

James  J.  Richardson,  who 
started  his  career  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  has  been  manager 
of  Multnomah  stadium  for  many 
years,  has  accepted  appointment 
to  the  Oregon  state  parole 
board. 

Alfred  C.  Roller  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  copy  desk  to 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Leo  C.  Lee,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  been  re-elected  as 
president  of  the  Press  Club  of 
San  Francisco. 

Lee  Morris,  editorial  staffer 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
Journal  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Wilmington 
Chess  Club. 

Donald  E.  Claprood,  39,  New 
York  and  Washington  news¬ 
paperman,  has  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 


He  succeeds  James  A.  Hodges, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  staff 
post  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Claprood 
joined  the  staff  of  the  News  a 
year  ago  as  a  reporter. 

Joseph  B.  Kelly,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
to  succeed  James  E.  Hague,  now 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Jerry  Prior,  onetime  sports 
writer  and  columnist  on  the 
Providence  ( R.  I. )  News,  Provi¬ 
dence  News  Tribune  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Star  Tribune,  all  now  de 
funct,  and  since  1938  a  member 
of  the  Providence  Journal  sports 
staff,  is  writing  a  new  Provi¬ 
dence  Evening  Bulletin  sports 
column,  “All  in  the  Game." 

Leon  Edel,  United  Nations 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Compass,  has  edited  12  Henry 
James  plays,  some  of  them 
never  before  published,  for  a 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  book  to  be 
issued  in  October  under  the 
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EDITORS' ROUNDTABLE 


Let's  get  clown  to  earth  .  . . 


Imagine  stealing  three  hillion  tons  of  earth  ever\  vear! 
That's  what  soil  erosion  has  been  doing.  And  this  gigantic 
theft  has  cost  fanners  hillions  of  dollars.  For  pood  earth  is 
not  dirt  cheap. 

"Stop  erosion!"  has  become  the  farmers*  war  crv.  -Agri- 
(ultuial  agencies  have  joined  the  farmers.  Together.  the\ 
have  turned  to  the  farm  machiner\  makers.  Thev’ve  asked 
for  bigger  and  better  bulldozers,  tractors,  graders  for  ner;es- 
sary  ditching  and  terracing.  Hut  to  l)uild  this  su|)er  farm 
niachinerv  takes  tougher  steel,  new  alloys. 

Here  is  where  I  ('.C  enters  the  allied  offensive  against 
erosion.  Drawing  on  its  \  ast  engineering  exj)erience.  LCC 
contributes  modern  metallurgical  tecbniques  and  allovs. 
This  c  o-ojH'ralion  with  steel  manufacturers  helps  the  farm 
niachinerv  makers  .  .  .  who  then  are  able  to  give  the  farmers 
the  equipment  the\  need. 

How  is  the  "war"  going?  The  farmers  are  winning.  Dust 


bowls  are  vanishing.  Sterile  lands  show  signs  of  life.  Aes.  the 
farmers  are  winning  their  fight  against  soil  erosion  with  a 
combination  of  new  equipment,  revegetation  and  crop 
rotation. 

I  nion  Carbide  is  proud  of  its  jiart  in  this  effort.  And  the 
people  of  I  CC  stand  readv  to  help  solve  other  problems  .  .  . 
wherever  better  materials  ami  pr,.(  e-ses  are  needed. 


FREE:  )  Oil  are  inri/<»»/  to  send  for  the  nen  illus¬ 
trated  hooklet^  **  l*roducts  and  eroi  essesS'  trhivh 
shows  how  science  and  industry  use  ( 
Allovs,  ('hemicals,  (.arlHpns,  Oases  and  elastics. 


Union  Carbide 


Ajy/f  CAJijff  ON-  CORJ^  on  A  T/ ON 

3  0  KAST  tiXO  STKKKT  |l|^^  NEW  YOKK  IT.  N.Y 


Tra(lp-mnrkp<l  Products  of  Dicisions  and  [’nils  include 


El.rilROMF.T  Alloys  and  \Iftals  •  HaKFMIK.  KrkNK.  \'lNYON.  and  \  l\VI,ITK  I’la^tics  •  II  WNK.s  StkI.I.ITE  Alloys 
I.INDE  Oxyntn  •  I’RK.ST-O-I.n  K  Act  iyKne  •  I’VROEAX  Gas  •  .SYNTHETIC  ( iROAMC  C'HKMICAI  S 
Prfstone  anil  Trek  Anti  Freezes  •  Nationai.  C’arhons  •  KverfaDV  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  AcHFSON  Electrodes 
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4-A  Urges 
P.  R.  Program 
For  Distribution 

American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  in  an  official 
resolution  adopted  this  week  by 
the  AAAA  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee,  urged  business,  government 
and  educators  to  give  active  at¬ 
tention  to  distribution,  and 
pledged  itself  to  the  promotion 
of  better  public  relations  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  in¬ 
dustries,  companies,  government 
groups,  educators  and  writers  of 
textbooks,  among  others,  to  see 
that  the  processes  of  distribu¬ 
tion  get  “full  and  favorable  pub¬ 
lic  understanding,  so  that  they 
may  be  constantly  encouraged 
and  improved  and  may  attract 
our  best  minds  and  resources, 
comparable  to  the  attention  long 
given  to  production.” 

Advertising  Stressed 

AAAA  also  urges  “full  atten¬ 
tion  to  advertising  as  a  part  of 
distribution.” 

“Advertising,”  it  says,  “is  the 
counterpart  in  distribution  of 
the  machine  in  production.  By 
the  use  of  machines,  our  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  has 
been  multiolied;  advertising 
multiplies  selling  messages  and 
appeals;  hence  advertising  has  a 
maior  opportunity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  moving  goods  fast 
enough  and  in  large  enough 
quantities  that  our  economic 
welfare  may  be  served.” 

Major  emphasis  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  on  distribution,  however 
and  advertising  is  “definite'y” 
subordinated  to  it,  AAAA  point 
ed  out.  This  reflects  a  view  held 
by  the  association,  according  to 
AAAA  executives,  that  adverti.s- 
ing  should  be  regarded  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  business  of 
selling  and  not  as  a  separate, 
isolate  or  unique  activity. 

“Advertising  works  in  the 
business  framework  of  distribu¬ 
tion,”  said  President  Frederic  R. 
Gamble.  “Until  there  is  better 
understanding  of  distribution, 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  prooer 
understanding  of  advertising.” 

The  resolution  was  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  Educator  and  Consumer 
Relations,  headed  by  William 
Reydel,  partner  in  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Reydel’s  committee  urges 
industries  and  companies  to  ex¬ 
plain  distribution  wherever  pos¬ 
sible — in  their  annual  reports, 
employe  reports,  institutional  ad 
vertising.  house  organs  and  in 
business  -  sponsored  classroom 
materials. 


R.  R.  Mulligan  Named 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Commer¬ 
cial  has  appointed  the  firm  of 
Ralph  R.  Mulligan  as  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  repreenta- 
tive. 

a 

50-Page  Weekly 

Rice  Lake,  Wis. — The  weekly 
Rice  Lake  Chronotype  observed 
its  75th  birthday  anniversary 
Sept.  7  by  putting  out  a  50-page 
edition. 


Milk  Survey  Made 

Providence,  R.  I. — Prof.  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Marland  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  was  retained 
by  the  Journal- Bulletin  to  study 
milk  distributed  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  area  and  to  give  detailed 
reports  of  his  findings.  Leonard 
O.  Warner,  farm  specialist  on 
the  Journal-Bulletin  staff,  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles. 

Council  Readies 
Ad  Campaign 
For  UN  Birthday 


'Operator  25'  Service 
Enters  Second  Year 

Forty  advertisers  have  used 
or  are  planning  to  use  the 
"Operator  25”  service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  Council  of  National 
Advertisers. 

The  service  enables  readers 
of  national  ads  to  obtain  the 
names  of  local  dealers  by  call¬ 
ing  Western  Union  and  asking 
for  Operator  25.  The  project 
originated  by  a  committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  has  just  entered  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  operation. 

During  the  first  year  28  firms 
used  the  Operator  25  designa¬ 
tion  in  some  500  ads. 


3.2  Per  Family 
Read  Canada's  Dailies 

Toronto,  Ont. — An  average  of 
3.2  persons  per  family  in  Can¬ 
ada  read  the  daily  newspaper 
regularly,  according  to  findings 
of  the  Canadian  Consumer  Sur 
vey,  conducted  among  house¬ 
holds  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association. 

The  survey  showed  also  that 
70  of  urban  housewives  buy- 
margarine  (except  in  two  pro¬ 
vinces  where  its  sale  is  not 
permitted ) :  ownership  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerators  has  in 
creased  from  38%  in  1947  to 
46.4%  in  1949;  home  permanent 
kits  are  bought  by  37.5%  of  the 
women. 


American  business,  through 
the  Advertising  Council,  will 
help  in  the  international  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  United  Nations’ 
fourth  birthday  Oct.  24,  when 
all  member  nations  will  emphas¬ 
ize  that  the  United  Nations  is 
the  world’s  best  hope  for  peace. 

The  Council  board  of  directors 
has  approved  a  request  for  ad¬ 
vertising  assistance  from  the 
sub-committee  on  advertising  of 
the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  United  Nations  Day.  Samuel 
C.  Gale,  director  of  advertising. 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  and  a  Coun¬ 
cil  director,  is  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  advertising 
and  coordinator  for  the  project. 

Thompson  Is  Agency 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has 
been  named  the  Council’s  vol¬ 
unteer  agency  for  United  Na¬ 
tions  Day.  Thomas  L.  Greer  is 
in  charge  of  the  agency’s  work 
on  the  campaign. 

Present  plans  call  for  support 
through  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  on  radio,  and  in  company 
publications. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  two 
1000-line  ads.  two  600-line  adap¬ 
tations  of  the  large  ads  and 
several  small  space  ads. 

General  Mills  has  underwrit¬ 
ten  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
newspaper  ads  and  the  radio  kit 
for  the  campaign. 


Ad  Council  Releases 
Fall  Safety  Campaign 

Advertising  kits  on  safe  driv¬ 
ing  were  released  this  week  by 
the  Advertising  Council  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  signal¬ 
ing  the  start  of  the  Fall  cam¬ 
paign  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Proofs  of  1,000,  600  and  100- 
line  ads  prepared  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Chicago  are  included. 
They  are  available  in  mat  form 
from  the  Council.  Wesley  I. 
Nunn  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
Stop  Accidents  campaign. 

■ 

Ad  School  Resumes 

San  Francisco — With  a  corps 
of  100  experts  as  instructors,  the 
School  of  Advertising  begun 
here  in  1940  opened  its  doors 
again  Sept.  12.  Courses  include 
11  evenings  of  instruction  in 
newspaper  advertising  under  the 
direction  of  L.  S.  Van  Sant,  as¬ 
sistant  Pacific  Coast  manager. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
More  than  2,000  men  and  wo¬ 
men  have  taken  courses. 


RABBITS  like  Carrots 


HOUSEWIVES 
like  CAIN’S 
Mayonnaise . . . 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 


Everyone  likes  to  be  elioosy. 

Bunnies  are  more  apt  to  be  ebewsy  about  tlieir 
carrots  than  anytliing  else. 

And  housewives  say  that  a  sandwich  or  salad  is 
worse  than  useless  without  sinooth,  delicious 
Cain's  mayonnaise. 

Aou  can  tickle  a  palate  in  many  different  ways 
. . .  with  food,  hooks,  music,  plays  . . .  any  number 
of  interesting  things. 

These  are  all  part  of  our  everyday  living,  just 
like  kid’s  parties,  church  suppers  and  hayridcs. 
It's  the  stuff  that  touches  the  responsive  chord— 
it's  localnews. 

You’ll  find  it  colorfully  reported  in  the  well- 
rcail  localnetcs  dailies. 

“l-OCALNEW.S  DAILIES  — ir/ia(  an  atlrcrtUing  medium" 


rhe  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 


Inc. 


ITS  PA  PER  R  EPR  ES  EyTA  TIf’ES 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE •  PHILADELPHIA 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER  COMPANIES 


Heodquorters  building  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Aetna  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Alabama  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Mobile 
Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co.,Catasauqua.  Pa. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Arkansas  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Ash  Grove  Lime  &  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
The  Bessemer  limestone  A  Cement  Co.,  Youngstown 
British  Columbia  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Victoria,  B  C. 
Colifornia  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Canada  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreal 
Colorado  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver 
Consolidated  Cement  Corp.,  Chicago 
Coplay  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Coplay,  Pa. 
Cumberland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chaffanooga 
Dewey  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
The  Diamond  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
federal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo 
General  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Green  Bag  Cement  Division,  Pittsburgh  Coke  and 
I  Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Gulf  Division,  Ideol  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Howkeye  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Des  Moines 
Hercules  Cement  Corp.,  Philadelphia 
Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Detroit 
Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Kosmos  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Longhoni  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Antonio 
Lonisville  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wit. 
Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Thu  Monarch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
National  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham 
National  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Nozareth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nebraska  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Omaha 
North  American  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Seattle 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Oklahoma  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cement  Corp.,  Detroit 
Pennsylvonio-Dixie  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Petoskoy  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Columbia  Cement 
7  Division,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Saa  Antonia  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Antonio 
Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Spokane  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Spokane 
The  Standard  lime  A  Stone  Co.,  Baltimore 
Standard  Portland  Cement  Division,  Diamond 
Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary’s  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Superior  Cement  Dhrisiee,  New  York  Ceel  Seles  Ce., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Superior  Portland  Cement,  Inc.,  Seattle 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Valley  Forge  Cement  Ce.,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Whitehall  Cement  Manufacturing  Ce.,  Philadelphia 


New  research  laboratories 
neoring  completion  near  Chi¬ 
cago.  Service  to  usersof  con¬ 
crete  is  rendered  through 
hundreds  of  field  engineers 
working  out  of  twenty-five 
district  offices. 


The  Portland  Cement  Association 
is  a  SERVICE  Organization 


'The  Portland  Cement  Association 
conducts  scientific  research.  Through 
research  it  strives  to  improve  old  prod¬ 
ucts  and  methods  and  develops  new 
products  and  methods,  many  of  which 
involve  patentable  inventions  which  are 
freely  dedicated  to  the  public.  It  renders 
technical  service.  It  carries  on  extensive 
promotional  and  educational  work. 

All  phases  of  its  activities  are  primari¬ 
ly  designed  to  improve  and  extend  the 
uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 
for  homes,  highways,  public  buildings, 
farm  construction,  public  works  and  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes. 

This  great  program  of  service  to  ce¬ 
ment  users,  conducted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  headquarter’s  staff  and  wide¬ 


spread  field  organization,  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  financial  support  of  the 
member  companies  listed  on  this  page. 
These  companies  manufacture  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portland  cement  used 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Another  important  activity  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  correlate  and  give  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  safety  work  conducted  by 
the  member  companies  in  their  plants. 


FREE  TO  EDITORS  in 

U.  S.  and  Canada.  Write 
for  the  latest  edition  of 
the  88  -  page  illustrated 
“  Cement  and  Concrete 
Reference  Book.”  It  k 
belongs  in  every  h 
newspaper  library!  ^ 


33  W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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SYNDICATES 


Inspirational  Trend 
In  Features  Grows 


By  Jane  McMaster 

The  trend  toward  inspirational 
features  in  the  syndicate  field 
is  continuing  with  two  new  of¬ 
ferings  in  this  line  announced 
this  week. 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
Protestant  clergyman  whose 
book,  “A  Guide  to  Confident 
Living”  was  serialized  by  Post- 
Hall  in  July,  will  write  a  week¬ 
ly  column  for  the  syndicate. 
Called  “Confident  Living,”  the 
column  of  750  words  for  week¬ 
end  release,  will  first  appear 
for  use  Oct.  29-30. 

In  it,  the  clergyman  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  combine  psychiatry  and 
religion,  as  he  has  done  both  in 
his  book  and  in  his  pastoral 
duties.  As  clergyman  of  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Collegiate  Church  in  New 
York  City,  he  has  conducted 
with  a  staff  of  ministers  and 
psychiatrists  a  psycho-religious 
clinic,  now  12  years  old. 

Another  offering  in  a  related 
category  is  AP  NEWSFEA- 
TURES’  condensation  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Harte's  213  page  book  of 
Bible  stories  “In  Our  Image”, 
for  use  as  a  once-week  series  for 
Associated  Press  papers.  Orig¬ 
inal  sketches  by  Guy  Rowe, 
taken  from  the  forthcoming 
book,  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Harte.  publisher  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  and 
Standard  Times,  took  some  of 
the  more  dramatic  portions  of 
the  Bible  in  an  effort  to  make 
them  as  attractive  as  the  best  of 
modern  literature. 

McClure  Signs  Hyman's  ' 
Bashful  'Alfred' 

A  NEW  comic  strip.  “Alfred.” 
which  weds  pantomine  and  dia¬ 
logue  techniques,  is  to  be  re- 
leased  by 
McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate 
on  Oct.  17. 

Alice  Mess- 
more,  Alfred’s 
sister,  is  true  to 
her  sex  and 
talks.  So  does 
her  husband, 

Herman,  and 
their  son,  Win- 
throp  and 
Grandma.  The 
chatter  mav  be  _ 

about  Alfred  Hyman 

and  some  of  his  good  intentions 
gone  sour.  Or  about  something 
around  the  house  that  needs 
fixing. 

But  Alfred  ( who  is,  inciden¬ 
tally.  a  highly  unreliable  Mr. 
Fixit)  never  opens  the  doleful 
mouth  on  his  solemn,  deadpan 
face.  A  McClure  promotion 
piece  says  he’s  bashful. 

With  the  serenity  of  a  som¬ 
nambulist,  he  merely  treads 
from  mishap  to  mishap.  And 
his  successes,  when  they  come, 
are  frustrated  and  off-center. 

The  gag-a-day  strip,  the  first 
new  comic  strip  McClure  has 


taken  on  in  over  a  year,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  Collier’s  panel 
drawn  by  Foster  Humphreyville 
with  Carl  Ryman  supplying  the 
ga^.  Mr.  Humphreyville  relin¬ 
quished  the  character  to  Gag 
Man  Ryman  and  trained  an¬ 
other  artist  who  will  draw  the 
strip  under  Mr.  Ryman’s  direc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ryman  has  had  a  varied 
job  experience  including  tours 
of  duty  as  cab  driver,  coffee 
salesman  and  dog  handler — and 
a  10-year  period  as  a  stained 
glass  window  artist.  He  has 
furnished  gags  to  Bob  Hope  and 
other  Funnymen.  Born  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  he  lives  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  Twenty-Nine  Palms,  Calif. 

Fuller  Leaves  UFS. 

Starts  Ving  Syndicate 

ViNG  Fuller,  whose  comic 
strip  about  a  wacky  psychiatrist 
was  handled  by  four  syndicates 
at  various  times, 
has  set  up  Ving 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  Sher¬ 
man  Oaks,  Calif. 

The  move  fol¬ 
lowed  a  new 
twist  in  the 
“Doc”  strip, 
which  is  to  be 
called  “Doc  and 
the  Gimmick” 
beginning  Oct. 

31.  The  Gim¬ 
mick,  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  form 
of  a  leprechaun,  has  miraculous 
powers  for  good  and  evil. 

’The  strip,  originally  called 
“Doc  Syke.”  was  syndicated  in 
1944  by  McNaught.  It  later 
moved  to  McClure.  Bell  and 
finally  in  1947,  to  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate.  The  cartoonist 
left  UFS  in  June. 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  has  gag- 
written  scripts  for  Hollywood, 
says  future  plans  include  the 
start  of  a  Sunday  page  of  “Doc 
and  the  Gimmick”  and  the  syn¬ 
dication  of  other  features. 

'Tipple'  Frolics  Along 

Edwina  Dumm’s  “Tippie"  is 
gaining  recognition.  Miss  Dumm 
has  been  asked  to  exhibit  origi¬ 
nals  of  her  comic  strips — plus 
some  additional  sketches — at 
Clark  University  in  Worcester. 
Mass.,  on  Oct.  7. 

A  book  of  “Tippie’s  Tunes.” 
composed  by  Helen  Thomas 
with  cover  illustration  by  Ed¬ 
wina,  has  been  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Co.  Two 
other  “Tippie”  music  books  are 
being  prepared. 

In  addition.  Miss  Thomas  has 
written  a  play  entitled  “Tippie 
and  Me”  which  is  to  be  audi¬ 
tioned.  Josephine  Hull  is  re¬ 
ported  interested  in  it. 

Edwina’s  daily.  “Tippie  & 
’Cap’  Stubbs.”  is  distributed  by 
George  Matthew  Adams  Serv- 
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ICE  in  cooperation  with  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  the 
“Tippie”  Sunday  page  is  han¬ 
dled  exclusively  by  King. 

Her  material  stems  from 
watching  her  real-life  “Tippie,” 
a  Maltese  poodle  whom  she  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “clown”;  and  a 
Tiger  alley  cat  named  “Jasper” 
who  is  highly  affectionate. 

50-Year  Supplement 

A  SPECIAL  tabloid  supplement, 
“50  Years  of  Progress”  is  being 
offered  AP  clients  for  use  Nov. 
4  and  after  to  mark  the  half 
century’s  turn. 

Edited  by  John  L.  Springer, 
the  16-page  tabloid  will  include 
articles  by  AP  Science  Editor 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  Foreign 
Affairs  Analyst  J.  M.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  Fashion  Editor  Dorothy  Roe, 
and  others. 

The  supplement  is  the  first  of 
four  to  be  issued  by  AP  News- 
features  for  use  during  the 
coming  year. 

News  and  Notes 

General  MIanager  Ward 
Greene  of  KFS  cited  “Blondie” 
as  an  excellent  “Ambassador  of 
Americanism”  and  decried 
bloodshed  in  comics  in  a  recent 
“Voice  of  America”  program. 
Also  voicing  was  King  Comics 
Editor  Sylvan  Byck. 

James  J.  Metcalfe  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  ex-G-man  whose  verse 
“Portraits”  are  syndicated  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  stays 
busy.  His  schedule  between 
now  and  Nov.  4  calls  for  radio, 
television,  autographing  and 
speaking  appearances  in  14 
cities  where  his  daily  feature 
runs. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmann, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  pushes  off  Sept.  30  for 
Paris,  first  stop  in  a  three- 
continent  junket  to  last  until 
Dec.  22. 

“Fresh  Slants,”  a  series  of  dia¬ 
grammed  pigskin  plays  ex 
plained  by  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  coaches,  is  being  offered  on 
the  NEA  Service  sports  page. 

.  .  .  Major  Amos  B.  Hoople. 
“Sophomore  Expert”  on  foot¬ 


ball,  is  again  offering  his  games 
prognostications,  attended  by 
suitable  zaney  comment.  The 
NEA  feature  can  be  localized 
by  inserting  the  paper’s  predic¬ 
tions  on  area  games. 

Ed  Dodd,  creator  of  "Mark 
Trail,”  (Post-Hall),  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  plaque  by  the 
Wisconsin  Humane  Society. 

Frank  Eck,  AP  Newsfeatures, 
has  begun  his  weekly  1949  foot¬ 
ball  predictions.  His  pigskin 
batting  average  last  year  was 
.750. 

AP  Newsfeatures’  latest  fic¬ 
tion  serial,  for  release  Oct.  15. 
will  be  “Heart  of  Happiness,” 
by  Peggy  O’More.  It’s  a  mys¬ 
tery  story  with  romance  on  the 
side. 

Hopalong  in  Comics 

Hopalong  Cassidy,  who  has 
hopped  along  from  films,  to 
radio,  to  video,  will  skip  into 
the  comic  strip  field  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  strip,  to 
appear  six  days  a  week,  will  be 
syndicated  by  Mirror  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Boyd,  real-life  character, 
and  Rex  Barley,  syndicate  man 
ager.  Continuity  and  art  work 
will  be  by  West  Coast  artist. 
Dan  Spiegle,  28. 

A  Scotch  Fillip 

“Always  sift  flour  before 
measuring.”  “Use  moderate 
heat  for  cooking  liver — never 
let  fat  smoke.”  This  is  the 
type  of  time  and  money-saving 
tip  Helen  Robertson  and  Mare 
Foulks  give  housewives  in  their 
new  “Thrifty  Nifty”  cartoon 
feature. 

The  feature  has  been  used 
successfully  in  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  of  which 
Helen  Robertson,  the  author,  is 
home  economics  editor. 

Cartoonist  of  the  small  spright¬ 
ly  General  Features  Corp.  of¬ 
fering  is  Mrs.  Foulks,  who  has 
worked  on  art  jobs  ranging 
from  huge  window  display  de¬ 
signs  to  tiny  greeting  car^. 


SELLS  NEWSPAPERS 
QUITE  SO  FAST 


YES,  every  editor  knows  how  circulation  can  be  affected 
by  a  run  of  good  murder  stories;  and  here -carefully 
edited  for  family  readership  — are  the  most  fascinating 
crime  stories  of  all  times,  brought  together  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  feature. 

The  JUSTICE  SERIES  are  specially  rewritten  case  his¬ 
tories,  with  many  hitherto  unpublished  details  culled 
from  the  original  police  files.  A  natural  for  the  special 
feature  section  or  magazine  supplement! 

Send  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 
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Many 

Your  newspaper’s  promotion  is  effective  when  it  reaches  those  who  buy — or  influence  the 
buying  of — newspaper  advertising. 

Agency  executives.^  Some  agencies  are  local  and  limited  in  their  activity;  some  specialize 
in  mail-order  and  direct-mail;  some  major  in  industrial  accounts  which  never  address  the 
general  public.  And  some  agencies  concern  themselves  with  art,  layout,  research,  produc¬ 
tion. 

Certainly,  what  kind  of  agency  is  as  important  as  how  many? 

The  national  advertisers  and  the  agency  executives  who  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
do  this  reading  for  just  one  reason — they  are  interested  in  newspaper  advertising.  As 
newspaper  advertisers  or  as  potential  users,  they  watch  the  newspaper  field;  it’s  a  vital  part 
of  their  job.  This  is  where  our  exclusive  service  counts  tremendously. 

Do  you  need  a  huge  circulation  to  reach  the  worthwide  national  advertisers  and  agencies? 

One  large  newspaper  organization,  in  listing  every  direct  and  indirect  prospect,  found  that 
the  total  was  less  than  3,000;  another’s  list  was  barely  2,500. 

Moreover,  they  found  that  national  advertising  for  newspapers  tends  to  be  concentrated 
in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  agencies.  Some  publishers  may  get  85%  of  their 
national  linage  through  less  than  40  agencies.  This  is  where  we  are  most  effective. 

Your  representatives  in  the  national  field  are  doing  a  fine  job  for  you  in  contacting  and 
selling  space  buyers  and  sales  managers.  So  is  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA. 

Give  them  the  support  that  good  promotion  affords  by  advertising  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  which  reaches  almost  all  important  media  buyers  who  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  in  newspapers,  and  that  great  unseen  background  audience  continually  in¬ 
fluencing  the  decision  of  the  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 

Yours  for  more  linage  for  newspapers.  Ours  is  spot  news  performance. 
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RADIO  AND  TV 

WHAS  Sale  Off, 
Plans  for  Video 
Station  Proceed 

Louisville,  Ky  —  Mark  Eth 
ridge,  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  expressed 
“disappointment ■■  with  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  which  bars 
sale  of  WHAS  to  Crosley  Broad 
casting  Corp.,  but  said  plans  for 
a  television  station  would  be 
carried  out. 

The  FCC,  by  a  4-0  vote,  with 
three  members  abstaining, 
would  not  approve  the  $1,925,- 
000  transaction  because  it  would 
result  in  too  much  overlapping 
of  coverage  by  WHAS  and 
WLW,  under  one  ownership. 

“To  permit  a  single  corpora¬ 
tion  to  own  and  control  these 
two  powerful  stations,’’  the 
Commissions  ruling  said, 
“would  be  to  abandon  the  Com¬ 
mission's  long  established  pol¬ 
icy  in  favor  of  competition  and 
against  concentration  of  con¬ 
trol." 

Proposed  sale  of  WHAS  was 
announced  shortly  after  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Times 
moved  into  their  large  new 
plant.  “Complete  financial  self¬ 
containment”  in  the  publishing 
business  was  desired,  it  was 
stated. 

Fort  Industries  of  Detroit  and 
Bob  Hope,  through  Hope  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  Hollywood,  sub¬ 
mitted  bids  matching  that  of 
Crosley,  but  both  withdrew  be¬ 
fore  the  FCC  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Ethridge  commented  this 
week:  “We  had  hoped  the 

Commission  would  approve  the 
sale  to  the  Crosley  Broadcasting 
Corp.  because  it  is  a  good  oper¬ 
ator  and  would  have  given 
Louisville  the  best  in  AM  and 
television  programs. 

“We  have  had  other  inquiries 
since  it  became  known  that  we 
intended  to  sell  WHAS  but  we 
have,  of  course,  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  until  the  Commission 
made  its  decision  in  this  case. 

“There  is  no  offer  pending. 
The  decision  makes  it  necessary 
to  reconsider  the  whole  matter 
«f  sale.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  going  ahead,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  directed,  with  the 
construction  of  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  which  should  be  on  the  air 
in  February.’’ 

During  hearings  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  television  station  would  en¬ 
tail  the  investment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000. 

Work  was  started  on  the 
WHAS-’TV  tower  two  weeks 
ago.  The  studios  will  be  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  C-J  and 
Times  Building. 

Winchell  for  Hudnut 

Walter  Winchell’s  Sunday 
night  newscasts  are  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  William  R.  Warner 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Hudnut  Home  Permanent 
Wave  and  other  hair  products 
beginning  Jan.  1. 

The  signing  of  the  contract, 
involving  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  time  charges  and  Mr. 


Wiiichell's  services  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  advertising  agency, 
has  the  Richard  Hudnut  ac¬ 
count. 

Mr.  Winchell  set  a  new  rec 
ord  for  program  longevity  when 
he  began  his  18th  consecutive 
year  over  ABC  this  fall,  under 
Kaiser-Frazer  sponsorship. 

AP  Praised,  Endorsed 

Roanoke,  Va. — Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Broadcasters  were 
told  Sept.  26  they  are  members 
of  an  organization  which  gives 
them  a  real  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

Junius  P.  Fishourn,  publisher 
of  the  Roanoke  Times  and  Roa¬ 
noke  World  News,  and  owner 
of  WDBJ,  described  the  growth 
of  the  Virginia  AP  service  in 
the  past  30  years  and  said  one 
of  the  best  state  news  services 
in  the  nation  had  been  built  on 
member  cooperation. 

“As  members  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  you  are  not  buying  a 
news  service  but  joining  an 
organization  which  can  do  what¬ 
ever  you  want  it  to  do.’’  Mr. 
Fishburn  said,  speaking  inform¬ 
ally  at  the  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  formed  by 
radio  stations  holding  member¬ 
ship  in  the  AP. 

Jack  Weldon,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WWOD,  Lynchburg,  and 
president  of  Virginia  Associated 
Press  Broadcasters,  presided  at 
a  four-hour  session. 

Mr.  Fishburn  praised  the 
work  of  the  Virginia  staff  of  the 
AP  and  said  its  reporting  of  the 
session  of  the  Virginia  legisla¬ 
ture  was  superb.  He  told  of  re¬ 
porting  sessions  himself  many 
years  ago  but  said  that  in  recent 
years  Times  and  World  News 
representatives  had  worked  in 
collaboration  with  the  AP  be¬ 
cause  its  handling  of  the  news 
was  all  that  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  could  ask. 

"The  Roanoke  publisher  said 
all  phases  of  state  news  were 
now  being  reported  over  an  ade¬ 
quate  wire  system  through  co¬ 
operation  of  AP  members. 

Citing  the  importance  of 
radio  in  the  news  field  today, 
Mr.  Fishburn  told  the  radio  men 
that  in  seeking  a  solution  of 
their  news  problems  they  would 
have  a  sympathetic  ear  at  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  person  of  Frank 
H.  Fuller,  Richmond  AP  bureau 
chief.  Mr.  Fuller  said  radio  sta¬ 
tions  had  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  news  report  and 
cited  a  number  of  examples  of 
protection  on  recent  news 
stories. 

William  J.  Missett.  publisher 
of  the  Suffolk  News  Herald  and 
state  chairman  for  AP  news¬ 
paper  members  in  the  state,  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  from  news¬ 
paper  members  and  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fishburn’s  remarks. 

The  radio  men  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  reaffirming  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  AP’s  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  accuracy,  speed,  objec¬ 
tivity  and  mutual  cooperation 
and  pledged  themselves  to  full 
cooperation  with  each  other  and 
with  newspaper  members. 

Thirty  one  Virginia  daily 
newspapers  and  28  radio  stations 
contribute  to  the  news  report  of 
the  AP  in  Virginia. 
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title,  “The  Complete  Plays  of 
Henry  James.’’ 

Ed  Spill,  veteran  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  staffer  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper 
work.  He  served  variously  as 
city  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor  and  news  editor  in  his 
30  years  with  the  paper. 

Bill  Wagner,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  upped  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

Bill  Duncan,  formerly  of  the 
Wharton  (Tex.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Express 
as  police  reporter. 

Josephine  Phillips,  long-time 
newspaper  photographer,  has 
left  the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News. 

Charles  T.  Davis  has  resigned 
as  State  House  correspondent  for 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  at  Harrisburg  to  accept 
the  associate  editorship  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  native  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  has  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  there. 

Robert  H.  Phelps,  United 
Press  staff  man  at  the  Harris¬ 
burg  ( Pa. )  Bureau  covering  the 
State  House,  has  resigned  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Thomas  M.  Malia,  reporter  for 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  is 
leaving  that  paper  to  join  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Collier's 
magazine. 

Robert  Harris,  formerly  of 
the  International  News  Service, 
Dallas  bureau,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  at  Minneapolis. 
Stuart  Baird,  formerly  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  is  a  new  member  of 
the  INS  bureau  at  Dallas. 

Maurice  L.  (Larry)  Farrell, 
managing  editor  of  the  South¬ 
west  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  initiated  into  the 
Dallas  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Kay  Lewis  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News.  Ray  Greene  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  News  on  day  re¬ 
write.  He  had  been  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Franklin  (Bud)  Tucker,  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald- 
Joumal,  Her  aid- American.  Mr. 
Tucker  was  formally  sports 
editor  of  the  Kingsport,  (Tenn. ), 
News. 

Miss  Jeanne  Moody,  former 
reporter  for  the  Chickasha 
( Okla. )  Daily  Express  and  a 
recent  M.  A.  graduate  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  has 
joined  the  woman’s  page  staff  on 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Len  Tracy,  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
ton  (Ga. )  Citizen  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  rejoined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald,  where  he  held  his 
first  job  in  1924  as  a  part-time 
sports  editor. 

Ted  C.  Solinski,  editor  of  the 
Salem  ( Ind. )  Republican  for  the 
last  three  years  and  a  former 
member  of  the  staffs  of  Aero 
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Digest  magazine  and  Aero  Re¬ 
view  magazine,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Lexington 
( Ky. )  Leader. 

Philip  J.  O’Brien,  jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  reportorial  .staff 
of  the  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Courant 
to  enter  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity. 

William  J.  Clew’,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  named  to  the 
special  staff  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Guard  Reserve.  He  will 
serve  as  public  relations  officer. 

Lester  Edw'ard  ( Ed )  Wills, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald  city 
hall  reporter,  has-  resigned  to 
enter  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
special  courses. 

Miss  Betty  Tribble,  former 
Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Index-Jour¬ 
nal  society  editor,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  reportorial  position 
with  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald. 

Kate  Harris,  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal  staffer,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
company  her  GI  husband  to 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Auburn,  where  she  will  be 
associated  with  the  Alabama  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  publicity  bu¬ 
reau. 

Kenneth  L.  Hicks,  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  staffer  for  25 
years,  has  shifted  to  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  as  telegraph 
editor. 

Jerry  Wolfert,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News  rewrite- 
man-reporter  who  went  to  Pal¬ 
estine  this  summer  for  a  re¬ 
union  with  his  wife’s  family,  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  News  about  life  today  in 
Palestine. 

■ 

Bum  Guessers  Win 
In  Football  Contest 

Los  Angeles  —  “If  you're 
wrong,  you  win’’  could  be  the 
title  of  a  novel  feature  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner’s  foot¬ 
ball  score  guessing  contest 
which  pays  a  total  of  $6,000  a 
week  in  prizes. 

The  contest  is  divided  into 
one  class,  which  offers  $5,000  for 
the  correct  scores  of  four  games 
out  of  20  possible  selections,  and 
$1,000  for  the  contestants  who 
are  farthest  away  from  the 
actual  results.  The  contestant 
who  errs  the  most  gets  $500. 


libel 

lavailea  of  Privacy 
Plagiarisoi  •  Piracy  • 
Copyrlglit 

INSURANCE 

Por  Ma  ¥nfa  PablUhar 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POUCY 
pravIdM  adtquat*  protacHaa. 
Surpritinaly  Inaxpaaiiva. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  detail*  atid  qiioUti»nt 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insaraac*  Exchange  lldg. 
Kansas  Clfyi  Missenrl 
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NATIONAL 

RADIO 

AND 

TELEVISION 

WEEK 


The  Broadcasters.. 

The  Radio  Manufacturers. . 

The  Radio  Dealers.. 

The  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Schools.. 

The  People  of  America . . 

Join  in  celebrating  Broadcasting’s  29th 
Anniversary..  Oct.  30— Nov.  5,  1949! 


The  Fifth  Annual  Radio  and  Television  Week,  following  custom,  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Radio  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  branches  of  the  radio  and  television  manufacturing  and  broadcasting  industries,  allied- 
interest  associations,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

TWO  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES 

(1 )  A  nation-wide  "Voice  of  Democracy”  broadcast  script  contest  for  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students.  In  19-18  more  than  250,000  students  participated.  At  the  Awards  Luncheon  in  Washington, 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  made  the  presentations,  broadcast  on  a  network  hookup.  400,000  are 
expected  to  enter  this  year. 

(2)  Local  merchandising  and  promotion  of  the  "Radio-In-Every-Room,”  "Television-In-Every-Home” 
themes  by  dealers,  distributors  and  broadcasters,  w'ith  displays  of  new  radio  and  television  sets. 


Co-operative  community  advertising  in  newspapers  and  on  radio  stations,  by  the  nation’s 
30,000  radio  dealers  during  National  Radio  and  Television  Week  is  being  urged  to  focus 


public  attention  on  radio  broadcasting’s  29th  anniversary.  ^ 

Advertising  w’ill  stress  the  facts  that  radio  and  television  are  today’s  really 
great  entertainment. .  that  they  bring  programs  to  suit  the  pleasures  of 
all . .  to  the  enjoyment  and  interest  of  every  member  of  the  family  and 
every  group;  and  the  availability  of  radios  "for  every  room”  and  "for 
everyone. .  everywhere,”  and  "Television  for  every  home.”  Listeners  and 
viewers  this  fall  will  be  treated  to  the  greatest  array  of  talent  ever  to  be 
presented,  as  the  networks  and  independent  stations  vie  to  gain  the 
largest  audiences  in  the  history  of  radio. 

P»qv»$h  for  advortiting  mats  and  puUicity  matarial  may  ha  addressed  to 

RMA-NAB  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

701  AMERICAN  BLDG.,  1317  F  ST.  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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3,303  On  ABC  Roll 
At  35th  Anniversary 


Chicago  —  The  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  approaches  its 
35th  anniversary  meeting  here 
Oct.  20-21  with  a  membership 
roster  of  3,303,  the  largest  group 
being  comprised  of  1,981  news¬ 
papers. 

Other  memberships  are:  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  432:  agencies,  187; 
magazines,  267;  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  69;  and  business  papers, 
367. 

(In  1914,  when  the  ABC  was 
organized,  Editor  &  Publisher 
reported  the  charter  member¬ 
ship  as  700.  A  few  months 
later,  ABC  Secretary  Henry  Du¬ 
mont  told  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
at  a  meeting  aboard  the  S.S. 
Noronic,  that  the  Bureau  was 
adding  new  members  every  day 
and  would  soon  have  $200,000  a 
year  for  auditing.  The  original 
name  of  ABC  was  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Audit  Association  and  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Certified  Circulation.) 

28  More  Newspapers 

Since  the  last  membership 
roll  was  published  in  April,  the 
ABC  has  added  11  daily  and  17 
weekly  newspapers.  The  daily 
group  includes;  Houghton 
(Mich.)  Mining  Gazette,  La 
Cruces  (N.  M. )  Sun-News,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  New¬ 
port  ( R.  I. )  News,  North  Bay 
(Ont. )  Nugget,  Oneonta  (N.  Y. ) 
Star,  Rocky  Mount  ( N.  C. )  Tcle- 
gram,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat,  Santa  Rosa  Evening 
Press  and  Republican,  Sudbury 
(Ont.)  Star,  and  Trenton  (N.  J. ) 
Trentonian. 

Advance  hotel  reservations  in¬ 
dicate  a  large  attendance  at 
this  year's  meeting  in  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Included  in  the  business 
to  be  transacted  is  the  election 
of  14  directors.  Those  whose 
terms  expire  are: 

Advertiser  Division — P.  L. 
Thomson,  Western  Electric  Co., 
New  York;  John  H.  Platt,  Kraft 
Foods  Co.,  Chicago;  Vernon  D. 
Beatty,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
Robert  M.  Gray,  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Co..  New  York;  Carleton 
Healy,  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Detroit;  Lawrence  B.  Sizer, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Advertising  Agency  Division 
— H.  H.  Kynett,  The  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia;  B.  C. 
Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Business  Paper  Division — P. 
M.  Fahrendorf,  Chilton  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Farm  Publication  Division — 
Fred  Bohen,  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Magazine  Division  —  Phillips 


A  SPLENDID  BLEND  of  speed  and 
profit  are  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  ads.  The.v  deliver  your 
message  pronto,  and  make  you 
money  at  once ! 

Wire  or  write  your  ad  NOW! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1  t'.T  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  V. 

Tel.:  BKyant  9-30.1*.} 


Wyman,  McCall  Corp.,  New 
York. 

Newspaper  Division  —  E.  R. 
Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel;  Harlan  G.  Palm¬ 
er,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News. 

Proxies  must  be  recorded  be 
fore  noon,  Oct.  18.  The  election 
takes  place  at  the  second  gen¬ 
eral  session.  Friday,  Oct.  21. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened 
at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  20, 
with  the  report  of  President 
P.  L.  Thomson.  Addresses  will 
be  made  by  Sigurd  S.  Larmon, 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  and  by  W.  N.  Connolly, 
advertising  manager  of  S.  C. 
Johnson  and  Son,  Inc.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Association 
of  National  Advertisers. 

Everett  McK.  Dirksen,  former 
U.  S.  Representative  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
annual  luncheon. 

■ 

Canadians  to  Get 
'Pulitzer  Prizes'  in  '50 

Toronto  —  Equivalent  of  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
in  Canada  for  the  first  time  next 
year  when  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club  makes  its  first  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Awards.  There 
are  six  prizes  of  $400  each;  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  sports  news  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing,  staff 
correspondence,  news  photogra¬ 
phy  and  cartooning. 

Awards  will  be  for  published 
material  in  either  French  or 
English  language  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  Canada. 

The  Awards  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  trustees:  R.  A.  Farqu- 
harson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  Gillis 
Purcell,  general  manager,  Can¬ 
adian  Press:  and  Vernon  Know¬ 
les,  public  relations  officer  of 
the  Canadian  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

$50,000  Rewards 

New  Orleans,  La. — In  an 
effort  to  find  unpunished  murd- 
derers,  the  New  Orleans  Item  is 
offering  $50,000  in  rewards  for 
the  solution  of  10  unsolved  cases, 
using  the  Citizen  Witness  Plan. 
Under  this  plan,  men  or  women 
who  know  something  about  a 
crime  may  turn  in  their  informa¬ 
tion  and  collect  a  reward  with¬ 
out  revealing  their  names. 


PUBLISHING 

EXECUTIVE 

Well  known  publisher  of  high 
grade  technical  books  seeks 
executive  personality  of 
superior  standing  and  gen¬ 
eral  publishing  experience  to 
share  management  functions 
and  develop  a  special  pro¬ 
ject  of  wide  potentialities, 
which  requires  new  capital 
investment. 

BoxNT1753.221  W.41  St.,N.Y.  i 


Cost  Data 

Twelve  daily  newspapers 
with  approximately  the  same 
circulations  in  excess  of  100,- 
000  are  exchanging  detailed 
information  on  mechanical 
production  costs,  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  learned. 

The  newspapers,  whose 
names  have  not  been  re¬ 
leased.  exchonge  their  cost 
data  every  four  weeks. 


Intertype  Adds  10c; 
WNU  Profit  Do-wn 

Recent  corporate  earnings  re¬ 
ports  include  that  of  Intertype 
Corp.,  which  increased  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  dividend  to  50  cents 
a  share  for  payment  Dec.  15. 
Previous  quarterly  rate  was  40 
cents. 

Western  Newspaper  Union  re¬ 
ported  net  profit  of  $465,804  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  on 
net  sales  of  $23,852,350,  com¬ 
pared  with  $918,458  on  sales  of 
$23,646,691  in  previous  year. 


Waste  Paper  Price  Up 

Chicago — An  increase  in  waste 
paper  as  much  as  $5  a  ton  went 
into  effect  in  Chicago  this  month 
with  a  strong  demand  noticed. 
Prices  being  paid  by  mills,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  are  $35  white  news 
blanks  in  compressed  bales;  $15, 
No.  1  News;  $8,  No.  1  mixed. 


ABC  Directors 
Defer  Action  on 
Cleveland  Case 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  Ploin 
Dealer  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City  Sept. 
23  in  support  of  its  request  for 
a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
board  revising  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cleveland  Retail  Trading 
Zone. 

The  matter  was  taken  under 
advisement  for  determination  at 
the  October  meeting  of  the 
board  in  Chicago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  P.  L.  Thomson,  ABC 
president. 

The  boards  committee  on 
business  paper  forms  and  prac¬ 
tices  submitted  a  report  on  the 
subject  including  more  inform- 
mation  regarding  the  free  por¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  of  ATC 
business  papers  in  the  Bureau’s 
reports. 

The  committee  reported  that 
Steel  and  Machinery  had  mani¬ 
fested  interest  in  the  tentative 
standards  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  .  auditing  the  free  por 
tion  of  the  circulation  of  ABC 
business  papers  and  indicated  a 
willingness  to  apply  these  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  purpose  of  explora¬ 
tory  tests. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  the  board  of 
directors  accepted  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  with  instructions  to 
the  management  to  negotiate 
with  these  publications  for  the 
purpose  of  such  experiments. 


help  for 
time-pressed 
buyers  of  space 


kffirr  ill  Irip 

iWO  BILTIMOKB 


This  Scnicc-.4do  apj)C.-ire<l  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  opposite  the  Baltimore  Xczvs-Bost’s  listing 
in  SR  US. 

Recently  a  Space  Buyer,  building  a  news¬ 
paper  list  under  pressure  and  relying  on 
his  own  experience  and  the  Newspaper 
Section  of  St.\ndard  Rate  as  his  work¬ 
ing  tools,  expressed  satisfaction  at  finding 
helpful  facts  in  the  Service-. ids*  of  sev¬ 
eral  papers  he  was  considering. 

Actually,  238  newspapers  are  currently 
using  Service-Ads*  to  expand  upon  the  condensed  data  in  their 
regular  SRDS  listings. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  are  finding  that  such  Service-Ads  as  the  Baltimore 
News-Post’s,  illustrated  here,  often  contribute  information  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  in  mind  but  highly  desirable  to  have  when  you’re 
making  recommendations — and  supporting  them  in  media  confer- 


♦SERVICE-ADS  are  ads  that 
supplement  listings  in  SRDS 
with  useful  Information  that 
helps  buyers  buy. 


STANDARD  RATE.Ji  DATA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

TW/hWml  Anility  SmAitlt*  AliOiti  ytn  fmeOm 
J3t  NOItH  MICMIBAM  AVINM  •  CHICAGO  I.  111. 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 
40th  Meeting 
Program  Set 

Dallas.  Tex— Plans  for  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi’s  national  conven¬ 
tion  here  Nov.  16  to  19,  were 
announced  after  a  conference  of  ' 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn.  national  ex-  ' 
ecutive  director,  with  local 
chapter  officers. 

Mr  Bluedorn  noted  that  it 
will  be  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  40th 
anniversary,  the  30th  national 
convention,  the  25th  year  of 
operation  of  the  personnel  place¬ 
ment  bureau.  10th  anniversary 
of  the  annual  professional 
awards  and  the  25th  year  of  the  ,  loo.OOO  ma 
Quill  endowment  fund. 

He  reported  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  represent  an  organiza-  ; 
tion  of  some  17,000  members,  in-  i 
eluding  51  undergraduate  and  | 

28  professional  chapters. 

Tracing  the  fraternity’s  I 
growth  since  its  founding  by  10  I 
students  at  DePauw  University 
in  1909,  Mr.  Bluedorn  observed 
that  it  had  altered  its  character 
from  strictly  a  newspaper  group 
to  include  other  fields  like  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines,  television,  and 
facsimile. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
will  address  the  convention 
banquet.  Saturday,  Nov.  19. 

Forums  will  be  conducted  on 
■‘The  Challenge  to  Editors”  and 
‘‘Toward  Wider  Understanding,” 
the  latter  dealing  with  inter¬ 
national  aspects. 

Forum  speakers  will  include 
Joe  T.  Cook,  publisher  of  the 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association:  Oscar  Stauffer,  edi¬ 
tor,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Journal; 

Gayle  Waldrop,  director  of  the 

school  of  journalism.  University  , .  ^  , 

of  Colorado,  and  Irving  Dillard,  prlde  to  forevt 

editor  of  the  editorial  page,  St.  ihat  this  Tope 

Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  over-the-lOO.OOC 

Those  on  the  international 
panel  will  be  Miguel  Lanz  •  •  •  l*ut  thi 
Duret,  publisher,  El  Universal,  map  visualizes  l 
Mexico  City;  Merrill  Mueller,  in  surroundlni 
manager,  London  office,  Na-  tribute  to  the  i 
Co.:  Charles  market.  41.00C 
Campbell,  director,  British  In-  „ 

formation  Service,  and  Frank  Never  v 

Bartholomew,  United  Press,  San  I  never  have  t 
Francisco.  higher  prices. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free-  ;  extra  "velvet”  i 
man,  author  and  national  hon-  I  tail  trading  ar 
orary  SDX  president,  will  de-  468,117. 
liver  the  keynote  address. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher  of  we  won‘t  go  1 
the  Santa  Paula  ( Calif. )  Chron-  Kansas  industr 
president,  will 

address  the  opening  session.  ,  , 

Events  will  include  a  ranch  establis, 

party.  Cotton  Bowl  football  all— that  if 

game,  country  club  dinner-dance  markets— TOPE: 
and  a  cocktail  party,  with 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  chapters 
as  joint  hosts. 

Fred  McCabe,  Southwest  di-  — 

vision  manager  of  United  Press.  TM  T 

is  general  chairman  of  arrange-  : 
ments. 

■ 

Big  Food  Section 

Detroit — ^The  Detroit  News  |]Ul 

published  a  24-page  “Packers  ^  TL.- 

^  Anniversary  Parade  of  \  I  11? 
ftogress’  section  Sept.  20.  It  ^  I  IIV 

highlighted  the  changes  in  buy- 
mg  and  preparation  of  foods  in 
the  last  100  years. 
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MARKET  MAPS"  CAN  BE  "OLD-HAT 


HERE'S  ONE  THAT  ISN'T! 


Actually,  the  map  carries  a  twofold  message — and  one  that  is  of 


vital  importance  to  media  experts,  market  analysts,  national  advertisers. 


SOME  executives  are  a  little  less  than  interested  in  markets  that  rate  under 
the  100,000  mark,  which,  after  all,  is  their  privilege 


But  this  Topekansas  market  is  something  else  again,  with  a  news-value 


tag-line.  Greater  Topeka  has  climbed  to  104,057.  It  is  a  happy  blend  of 


the  City  of  Topeka  and  its  rapidly-growing  suburbs  in  Shawnee  County. 


And  it  wasn’t  done  with  wishful  thinking.  Deputy  assessors,  who  take 


the  population  count  with  eagle  eyes — and  no  foolin’ —  arrived  at  the  Greater 


Topeka  total  by  determining  how  many  persons  in  the  four  townships 


bordering  the  city  are  close  enough  to  be  considered  “suburban.’ 


104.057 


CroHlh  is  responsible.  The  breakdown  tells  the  story 
and  factually: 


SHAWNEE 


COUNTY 


TOPEKA 


It  Is  our  desire — with  natural 
pride — to  forever  settle  the  point 
that  this  Topeka  market  is  an 
over-the-100,000  mark  area. 


I  REPUBLIC  j  i  INEMAHa!  i 

A  jWAWINOTONj  I  IbROWn'i 

I _ i  if^AKHALLI  L. _ i..  , 

I  CLOUD  .L...  J  lALCBISC. 


.  .  .  But  this  lsn‘t  all.  The  I 
map  visualizes  how  our  21-Drive- 
In  surrounding  counties  con-  ll!| 
tribute  to  the  sales  vigor  of  the  w 
market.  41,000  farms  make  il  ' 
rich.  Never  were  crops  finer; 
never  have  they  commanded 
higher  prices.  That’s  where  the 
extra  "velvet”  comes  in.  The  re¬ 
tail  trading  area  has  mounted  to 
468,117. 


We  won’t  go  into  Kansas  prosperity — 
Kansas  industrial  growth  —  Kansas  per 
capita  income.  This  message  is  primarily 
one  of  establishing  the  fact  —  once  and 
for  all — that  if  you  are  looking  for  100,000 
markets— TOPEKANSAS  is  in  the  bag. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


CLAY  i 


SPOTTAWATO^ME 


,._J  lATcm^oMf^ 

JACKSON  1 

1  f- - 1--:^ 


LEAVENVVORTH 


i  IRILEY’-v  ■  : 

r- — I  i — y  ‘s  I 

I  _  _  J'’”'”’'®  iuVo'NT""^  iFRAWNl] 

U  L..^- - -I  i  i  IJ 
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iA^ORRlS  j 

V- - 4 

jcHASE  ! 
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The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evtning) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

_ R«pf seated  By  Tkg  Capper  Publtcaftows,  Inc. _ 
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CIRCULATION 

Good  Features  Called 
Circulation  Base 


Inlet,  N.  Y. — A  newspaper 
must  have  local  news — if  it’s 
news — but  the  point  can  be 
overstressed  if  more  circulation 
is  wanted.  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association 
members  were  told  here  this 
week  by  S.  George  Little,  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor  of 
General  Features  Corp. 

Referring  to  the  circulation 
gains  that  have  accompanied  the 
return  of  good  features  to  news¬ 
papers  since  the  war,  Mr.  Little 
asserted; 

Sunday  Gain  Cited 

“Sunday  papers  illustrate  my 
point  because  they  are  mostly 
all  features.  In  just  three  years 
from  1945  to  1948,  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  jumped  from  39  mil¬ 
lion  to '46  million.  That’s  the 
greatest  of  all  gains  to  date. 
So  I  can’t  refrain  from  empha¬ 
sizing  the  proven  fact  that  good 
features  are  your  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  today  in  helping  you  to 
continue  to  broaden  and  expand 
your  circulation  base.” 

Mr.  Little  told  of  some  of  the 
factors  involved  in  selecting 
material  for  syndication  and 
stated  his  belief  that  many 
people  buy  a  second  or  third 
paper  “entirely  because  of  fea¬ 
tures.” 

He  continued: 

“I  was  recently  talking  to  an 
editor,  who  explained  to  me  his 
plan  for  getting  more  local 
news.  He  was  carrying  all  the 
local  news  of  any  real  interest. 
I  happened  to  have  with  me  a 
survey  of  a  similar  size  paper, 
and  we  began  to  look  at  it  to¬ 
gether.  We  opened  it  at  the 
women’s  page — and  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  side  by  side,  were 
two  one-column  articles.  One 
was  a  syndicated  column  on 
household  hints,  showing  37''r 
reader  interest  among  women — 
the  other  was  a  local  news 
story,  of  the  kind  he  thought 
his  paper  needed  more  of  ...  it 
showed  only  l^’r  reader  in¬ 
terest.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
contrast.  Understand,  I  believe 
in  local  news — you  must  have  it, 
if  it's  news.  But  the  point  can 
be  overstressed,  I  think,  if  you 
want  more  circulation. 

'Library  of  Knowledge' 

“Editors  and  news  depart¬ 
ments  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  in  putting  together  a  good 
product  for  you  to  sell.  Most 
editors  are  constantly  making 
changes  for  the  better. 

“Editors  are  giving  readers 
everything  they  need — includ¬ 
ing.  health  information,  science, 
psychology,  law,  history,  how 
to  do  things — all  the  way  from 
how  to  run  a  home  and  raise 
children  to  how  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  world  of  business. 
Our  modern  newspaper  is  truly 
a  library  of  knowledge. 

“No  syndicate  can  follow  a 
standard,  cut-and-dried  policy 
in  the  selection  of  features. 
You  need  to  get  the  feel  of 
reader  thinking.  In  our  case. 


we  try  to  see  that  features 
( wherever  possible )  are  tested 
for  reader  interest,  in  at  least 
one  good  newspaper  before 
launching  on  a  national  basis. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  possible 
with  all  features.  So  our  own 
editors,  together  with  some  key 
newspaper  editors,  decide  on 
those  without  the  reaction  of 
readers. 

“Recently,  there  seems  to  be 
a  trend,  back  to  basic  realities. 
Good  wholesome  humor,  self- 
help,  inspirational-type  features, 
yes,  even  religion  to  an  extent. 
Blood  and  thunder  stuff  seems 
to  be  on  the  wane. 

“Historical  features,  if  pre¬ 
sented  with  attractive  art.  have 
excellent  reader  acceptance. 
People  want  to  learn,  if  you 
make  it  easy  for  them.  The 
weird  and  complicated  stuff 
that’s  beyond  all  reason  must 
be  exceptional  material  to  in¬ 
terest  and  hold  newspaper 
readers. 

Nothing  Like  the  Original 

“Our  policy  has  always  been 
to  create  something  new.  Out 
of  our  current  list  of  about  35 
features,  we  don’t  have  an  im¬ 
itation  of  anything  else  pre¬ 
viously  syndicated.  The  origi¬ 
nal  feature  seems  always  to 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  “me-too”  one.  You  have 
seen  many  copies  of  successful 
strips,  but  they  usually  fail 
pitifully  by  comparison  to  the 
original.  I  think  it  is  a  syn¬ 
dicate’s  obligation,  to  pioneer 
and  create,  for  the  benefit  of 
newspapers. 

“A  lot  of  hard  work,  and  big 
investments,  usually  go  into  get¬ 
ting  features  perfected  and  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  profitable  basis. 
The  syndicate  business  is  fast- 
moving  and  changing.  New, 
young  blood  with  new  ideas,  is 
getting  into  syndicates,  as  in  all 
business,  and  I  predict,  that  in 
the  years  ahead  you  will  see 
amazing  progress  in  the  im¬ 
provement  and  expansion  of 
your  newspaper  features. 

“It  takes  more  than  a  big 
name  to  put  over  and  sustain  a 
feature.  'The  name  will  help,  in 
getting  it  off  the  ground,  but 
unless  the  feature  is  really  good, 
and  the  readers  like  it.  the 
name,  no  matter  how  well 
known,  will  not  keep  it  sold.  I 
refer  here,  mainly  to  radio, 
screen  and  political  personali¬ 
ties.  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
feature  with  a  sound  purpose — 
by  an  author  who  knows  how  to 
write — than  a  big  name  without 
good  material.  Features  based  on 
this  philosophy  w'ill  grow  — 
while  the  others  will  start  with 
a  splash,  and  dry  up  in  a  year 
or  two.  Good  features  make  big 
names  instead  of  big  names 
making  good  features.” 

Deliveries  as  Usual 

When  the  only  bridge  across 
the  lower  Snake  River  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  recently.  Walla 


Walla’s  highway  traffic  with 
central  and  western  Washington 
was  disrupted  for  the  second 
time  in  18  months. 

To  meet  the  crisis,  the  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  utilized  planes, 
trains  and  boats  to  carry  news¬ 
papers  into  the  Tri-City  area. 
Circulation  crews  unloaded 
bundles  of  papers  from  a  small 
power  boat  after  they  had  been 
hauled  across  the  Snake  River 
from  the  Walla  Walla  county 
shore.  Delivery  time  was  delay¬ 
ed  slightly,  but  the  papers  got 
through  to  subscribers  as  usual. 

Kelleher  Promoted 

Promotion  of  Jeremiah  J. 
Kelleher  to  circulation  director 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  which  is  published  at 
Hyannis,  has  been  announced. 
He  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  New  Bedford  since  ’44. 

Mr.  Kelleher  twice  has  won 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  Award  for 
newspaperboy  activities. 

He  also  has  won  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  prize  for  newspaper 
boy  activities,  including  the 
band,  chorus,  baseball,  ping- 
pong  and  basketball  leagues, 
stamp  collecting  and  trips  to 
historical  places. 

Formerly  Mr  Kelleher  was 
connected  with  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Post,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  and 
the  Staten  Island  Advance. 

2  Fill  New  Posts 

O.  L.  Randall  has  been  named 
city  circulation  manager  for  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquir¬ 
er,  and  E.  E.  Mullis  has  been 
named  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Both  have  been  on  the 
Ledger-Enquirer  staff  for  mtiny 
years.  They  fill  newly-created 
positions.  J.  E.  Layfield  has 
moved  up  from  rout&  supervisor 
to  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Ledger. 


of  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  dealer  accoimts  and 
crew  manager. 

Circulation  Builders 

The  Independence  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise  is  paying  50c  in  cash  to 
anyone  bringing  in  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

*  *  * 

In  a  one-month  circulation 
drive,  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus- 
Observer,  published  by  Don 
Lynch,  sent  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers  letters,  the  top  third  of 
which  was  a  check,  good  for  $1 
if  applied  on  a  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  paper.  Former 
subscribers  were  told  “We  would 
like  to  have  you  back  in  the 
family.” 

Morale  Booster 

Series  of  about  50  adds  on 
“Your  Journal  Carrier,  Then  and 
Now,”  has  started  running  in  the 
Lorain  ( O. )  Journal.  Each  ad 
shows  a  prominent  local  citizen, 
once  a  newsboy  himself,  and 
alongside,  a  picture  and  sketch 
of  the  youngster  currently  car¬ 
rying  papers  on  the  same  route. 

Drive  is  Successful 

Under  the  direction  of  Louis 
Wellford,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman,  the  65  carriers  of  the 
paper  conducted  a  city-wide  sub¬ 
scription  drive  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  It  was  the  first 
postwar  drive  for  subscribers  to 
be  conducted  by  the  daily  and 
followed  the  summer  vacation 
period. 

Carriers  received  50  points  for 
each  new  subscription  and  on 
the  basis  of  points,  prizes  were 
awarded.  A  bicycle  was  the 
grand  prize.  Carriers  and  their 
parents  were  guests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  saw  a 
movie  on  the  importance  of  the 
daily  newspaper  on  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  the  advantages 
gained  from  being  a  newspaper 
carrier. 


New  Agency  Manager 

Albert  Metcalf,  since  1941 
district  manager  in  Grant  and 
Richland  counties  for  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  agency  manager  for 
both  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  Capital  Times  in  Platteville, 
Richland  Center,  Baraboo,  Port¬ 
age,  Stoughton.  Monroe,  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  and  LaCrosse.  Before 
joining  the  Madison  newspapers, 
Mr.  Metcalf  had  been  Platteville 
agency  manager  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

Succeeding  him  is  Andrew 
Kershek,  Platteville,  district 
supervisor  for  the  State  Journal 
since  1947,  and  since  formation 


I'M  DOC'S  MIRACLE 


(See  page  51) 


10  Scholarships 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Courier-Ex¬ 
press  carriers  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  educations  at  a  col¬ 
lege  have  been  invited  to  enroll 
in  the  paper’s  scholarship  plan. 
Howard  W.  Bishop,  circulation 
manager,  said  10  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  annuaJy  at  a 
party  for  all  C-E  carriers  and 
their  parents  in  June. 
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ox-roa.'t  during  the  week  of  Oetoher  18. 

From  Kllwood  City  to  Eiion  Valley,  and  from  New  Wilmington  to  Wampum, 
1.5. (MHI  l(»lk'  will  attend  and  enjoy  an  old-la.-ihioned  civil-  outpouring  with  plnity 
to  eat.  plenty  of  nni<ic.  and  a  few  speeches. 

Ox-Roast  in  October 


Every  other  county  will  be  holding  celebration;;,  too.  for  it  will  be  Pennsylvania 
Week  in  the  (iommonwealth.  This  yearly  affair  is  a  testimonial  to  the  productivity 
of  a  great  State.  Pennsy  Uanians  are  proud  of  their  home  l)«“cau'e  they  have  made- 
it  one  of  the  greatest  producers  in  the  world. 

High  output  means  high  income.  That's  why  Pennsylvania  is  the  heart  of  the- 
world's  greatest  market-  with  over  S73,0()(>.tKK),(HK)  of  net  buying  income  within 
a  radius  of  .500  miles. 

Half  of  this  great  Pennsylvania  market  is  in  its  82  cities  and  towns  of  less  thani 
lOO.(HX)  City  Zone.  .And  penetrating  this  market  are  the  well-read,  civic-minded^ 
local  newspapers  that  enter  the  homes  of  over  1,000,000  of  its  buying  families^ 

Use  ther-e  strong  newspapers  as  your  salesmen  to  this  l)etter  market. 


nsylvania... 
key  market 


for  Sales 


Ambrldge  Cifiian  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  IE)  •  Cha-nbersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  # 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  #  Coatesville  Record  |E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  |E)  •  Greansburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

•  Hazleron  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  |E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  9 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  9  New  Castle  News  (E)  9  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  9  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E|  9  Towanda 
Review  (M)  9  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  9  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  9  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  9 
WiHiamspor*  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  9  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  9  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Professional  Group 
Exemption  Is  Rejected 


Washington — Employment  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  does  not, 
in  itself,  qiialil.v  a  person  as  a 
"professional”  eligible  for  the 
higher  wages  fixed  by  federal 
law  for  that  classification,  it  has 
been  tentativel}-  determined  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

This  is  clarified  in  new  I'egu- 
lations  proposed  by  the  Wage- 
Hour  division  of  the  Department 
in  a  decision  w'hich  resolves  the 
issue  tought  out  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  New'spaper  Guild  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  January,  1948 
when  public  hearings  were  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  conclusions  reached.  Ad- 
minstrator  William  R.  McComb 
said,  should  be  subject  to  the 
194.1  rulings  on  exempt  and  non¬ 
exempt  news  writers,  but  he 
stated  flatly: 

"Employment  as  a  reporter, 
writer,  r^io  announcer,  or  ac¬ 
countant  does  not  assure  the 
"bona  fide’  profe.s.sional  charact¬ 
er  of  the  employment." 

Text  oi  Recommendation 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  McComb's 
report  and  findings  on  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  newspaper  groups: 

“A  number  of  proposals  were 
made  by  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustries  which  employ  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  professional  em¬ 
ployes  as  well  as  many  non¬ 
professional  employes  for  the 
exemption  of  entire  occupational 


groups  regardless  of  the  specific 
duties  of  the  particular  in¬ 
dividual.  Thus,  representatives 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Administrator 
rule  that  all  persons  engaged  in 
gathering  news  and  editorial 
content  of  newspapers  are  pro- 
le.ssional  and  that  the  business 
itself  is  essentially  professional. 

■Representatives  of  newspaper 
employes  *  *  •  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  views  which  were  direct¬ 
ly  contrary  to  tho.se  of  the 
industry  witne.sses.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  organized 
newspaper  employes  testified  to 
the  eflect  that  only  top  flight 
newspaper  employe.s  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  professional  ca¬ 
pacity. 

"Section  13  (a)  il)  exempts 
"any  employe  employed  in  a 
bona  fide  ”  *  profe.ssional  ®  « 

capacity."  It  does  not  exempt 
employes  of  professional  em- 
plo.vers.  as  such,  or  employes 
in  indu.stries  having  large  num¬ 
ber  of  profe.ssional  members,  or 
employes  in  any  particular 
occupation,  or  those  learning  a 
profession.  The  Divisions  have 
con.sistentl.v  held  to  the  position 
that  exemption  under  section  13 
•  a  1  <  1  i  of  the  act  must  depend 
upon  the  duties  and  other  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  individual  em¬ 
ploye.  and  that  the  regulations 
must  reflect  this  view. 

“Proposals  such  as  those  made 


with  respect  to  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes,  are  inconsistent  w'ith 
the  language  and  purpose  of  sec¬ 
tion  13  (at  ( 1 »  of  the  act.  Em- 
plo.vment  as  a  reporter,  writer, 
•  *  *  does  not  assure  the  "bona 
fide”  professional  character  of 
the  employment.  The  exemption 
of  such  employes  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  employment  in  a 
specified  occupational  group 
would  di.scriminate  against  other 
occupations  which  include  large 
numbers  of  professional  em¬ 
ployes.  but  in  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  required  to  meet  the 
standards  set  in  the  regulations 
in  order  to  qualify  for  exemp¬ 
tion.  No  valid  reason  ap{>ears  for 
applying  dill'erent  standards  to 
journalists  than  to  other  groups 
in  which  individual  members 
may  or  may  not  be  exempt  as 
bona  fide  professional  employes 
depending  upon  the  particular 
duties  they  perform  and  upon 
whether  they  meet  the  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  regulations.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the 
proposals  to  exempt  special  oc¬ 
cupational  groups  as  professional 
employes  be  rejected. 

"The  recommendation  not  to 
consider  these  occupational 
groups  exempt  as  such,  should 
not  be  constructed  to  mean  that 
journalists  *  *  "  may  not  qualify 
for  exemption  as  professional 
employes  in  many  instances  or. 
under  other  appropriate  sections 
of  the  regulations,  as  executive 
or  administrative  employes,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  duties  of  the 
particular  employe.  Many 
new.spaper  employes  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  qualify  for  exemption 
under  the  propo.sed  regulations, 
as  they  do  under  the  present 


regulations.  Moreover,  the 
changes  recomme.nded  above 
with  respect  to  the  definitions  of 
'executive'  and  ‘administrative’ 
should  solve  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  the  classification 
of  editorial  employes.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  application  of 
the  present  regulations  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  employes  is  explained 
in  detail  in  a  manual  of  news¬ 
paper  job  classifications  issued 
by  the  Divisions  in  1943.  This 
manual  will  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Divisions  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  classifications 
contained  therein  have  been 
made  ob.soltte  by  the  recom¬ 
mended  regulations.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion.  however,  the  descriptions 
and  classifications  of  exempt 
and  nonexempt  reporters  and 
exempt  and  nonexempt  news¬ 
paper  writers  generally,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  that  manual,  will  be 
valid  under  the  proposed  defini¬ 
tion  of  ’professional.’  ” 

■ 

Roscher  Is  Elected 
By  Chicago  Specials 

Chicago — E  M  Roscher.  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
St.  Louis  '  Mo. '  Post  Dispatch, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  at  the 
group’s  annual  meeting  last 
week. 

Also  elected  to  posts  were 
J.  E.  Rohde.  Re>molds-Fitzger- 
aid,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident:  T.  E. 
Duggan.  Moloney,  Regan  4 
Schmitt,  as  secretary-assistant 
treasurer,  and  F.  F.  Parsons, 
of  the  Ward -Griffith  Co.,  as 
treasurer. 


Cycle  of  a  Bushel  of  Barley 


•  Consider  the  chain  of  economic  benefits 
started  by  a  bushel  of  malting  barley. 

It  forms  the  basic  ingredient  of  a  31- 
gallon  barrel  of  beer  or  ale.  And  from  that 
single  barrel,  the  Federal  Government  col¬ 
lects  $8  in  excise  tax.  The  state  government 
receives  an  additional  tax,  for  its  own  use. 

The  farmer  collects  his  share  when  he 
sells  that  bushel  to  processors— at  a  pre¬ 
mium  far  higher  than  the  price  he  would 
be  paid  for  feed  barley — and  so  do  a  dozen 
or  more  industries  which  participate  in  the 
production,  packaging  and  distribution  of 


the  beer  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

And  yet  the  economic  benefits  do  not 
end  there.  After  the  barley  has  yielded 
valuable  extract  to  provide  “body”  for 
malt  beverages,  it  is  recovered,  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  sold  to  the  farmer  as  a  highly 
nutritious  cattle  feed,  aiding  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  milk  and  meat. 

Thus  barley,  grown  on  a  farm,  retiuTis 
to  the  farm,  completing  a  cycle  of  benefits 
to  many — an  economic  by-product  of  the 
nation’s  relegalization  of  America’s  bever¬ 
age  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 


21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 
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iveports  art*  in — this  oiu-  has  hit  the  mark  w  t*  were 
aiminir  at. 

We  were  out  to  ij:i\e  still  more  people  the  fun  that’s 
in  a  Huiek — and  this  brilliant  new  Si’KCiAi.  certainb 
d()es  that. 

In  fresh  snlinu  ideas,  for  instanie.  In  bumper  and 
'_'rille  desiimed  as  a  unit  —  in  tapering  fenders  —  in  a 
’’jet-plane  look”  in  e\er\  contour. 

In  trimmed-dow  n  bum|H  r-to-bumper  leiiirth  to 
make  it  hand\  in  traHic,  east  to  ■jarai'e,  a  bree/.e 
to  maneiner. 

In  roominess — which  >ou'\e  always  liked.  With 
plenty  inches  adtled  to  rear-seat  cushions,  here  are 
the  biirirest  interiors  e\er  to  i^race  a  .Si’KH.al. 

V'ou  iro  for  power,  so  here’s  Ruick’s  own  hii;h- 
compression  f  ireball  po\ter.  ^’ou  like  comfort,  so 
here’s  that  Ruick  dream  ride. 

.^nd  if  you’d  like  to  put  clutch-pedal  pushini;  out  of 

TK.X.STNiKMC:  Onifi  Itiilvh  srK0  iAt. 
liOM  all  tln>Ht»  Fvalarvn! 

TKAFfIC  HANDY  StZB  •  MORE  ROOM  FOR  THE  MONEY  •  DYNAFLOW 
drive  optional  al  extra  cost  •  JET-UNE  STYUNG  •  NON-LOCKING 
BUMRER-GUARD  GRIUES  -  HIGH-PRESSURE  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
ENGINE  •  COIL  SPRINGING  ALL  AROUND  •  lOW-P»£SSUR£  TIRES  ON 
SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS  •  GREATER  VISIBILITY  FORE  AND  AFT  •  SELF¬ 
LOCKING  LUGGAGE  UDS  •  STEADY- RIDING  TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE 
•  THREE  SMART  MODELS  WITH  BODY  BY  FISHER 


\our  life  forever — here’s  l)>nariow  Drixe."'  which 
has  neither  clutch  pedal  nor  ymars-that-shift  —  >our«. 
as  optional  e<iuipmentl 

Finalb .  we  came  to  price.  I  here  we  really  liiii 
thimrs  for  you. 

lor  at  the  humres  on  this  beauty,  an  e.xtra  year’s 
drivinjr  brinirs  your  annual  inxestment  tlown  to 
“low est-priced ' ’  lc\ els. 

So  it’s  not  surprisint:  that  this  new  Ruick  Spku.m. 
is  trointr  places.  Ueatlinir  still  hiirher  in  public 
preference — atid  in  the  jxublic’s  purchasin';. 

That’s  why  we  invite  you  to  look — to  try — to 
compare.  .After  that,  the  nearest  Ruick  dealer  will 
be  olad  to  take  your  order! 


HIIK’K  DixisioN  OK  CKM’.K.AI.  .MOI'OKs 

^'irn  n  1.'  n  ,xir  i  nil. 
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AD  AGENCY  PERSONALITY 


Our  Ad  Knowledge 
Exported  to  World 


By  James  L.  Collings 

‘  Good  Selling  in  Brooklyn  is 
go<Kl  selling  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  what's  in  good  taste  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  in  good  taste  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  ■■ 

The  voice  responsible  for  this 
was  cat  belly  soft.  Otherwise. 
Theodor  Saba,  born  of  Arabian 
parents  <  Lebanese  and  Egypt¬ 
ian'.  is  as  average  as  a  well- 
educated  guy  with  at  least 
medium  brow  tastes  and  a  good 
advertising  job  can  be  average 
— average  black  hair  and  brown 
eyes  and  things. 

The  30-year-old  accountman  is 
with  McCann  Erickson  Corp., 
Manhattan 

The  corporation,  in  this  case, 
represents  international  adver- 
tusing.  The  company  uses  the 
word  Inc.  for  its  domestic  divi¬ 
sion.  In  other  words,  Ted  is  a 
member  of  the  export  section  of 
the  large  agency. 

His  job  consists  of  assisting  in 
the  creation,  production  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  advertising  plans, 
as  well  as  the  forming  of 
merchandising  policies.  It's  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  any  ac- 
countmans  except  that  Ted 
works  in  many  languages  and  in 
whatever  markets  a  client  may 
be  active  in  throughout  the 
world. 

His  department  deals  in  19 
languages  in  India  alone.  Else¬ 
where.  globewise,  it  prepares 
ads  in  French.  Dutch,  Spanish. 
Portuguese.  German,  Flemish. 
Danish.  Norwegian.  Swedish, 
Arabic  and  Afrikaans,  not  to  in 
elude  many  local  dialects,  such 
as  Tagalog  and  Visayan.  Russia 
and  other  iron-curtain  countries 
are  not  on  the  itinerary.  He  him¬ 
self  speaks  Spanish  and  Arabic, 
just  asi-asi.  He  also  reads  Span 
ish  and  French  just  so-so. 

The  e.xport  division  has  230 
members  scattered  in  16  coun¬ 
tries.  And  there  are  rough 
ly  100  accounts.  The  whoppers 
are  Lehn  &  Fink  ( Hinds  Honey 
&  Almond  Cream),  Standard 
Oil  Co.  I  New  Jersey)  and  affili¬ 
ates.  International  Harvester, 
Coca-Cola  Export  Sales  Co.,  and 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co. 
(  "Vaseline"  products ) . 

The  corporation  has  11  branch 
offices  in  Latin  America  and 
three  in  Europe.  Advertising 
campaigns  are  handled  locally, 
either  through  the  branch  of¬ 
fices  or  by  associate  agencies. 
The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  obvious:  The  advertising  can 
be  adapted  to  local  mores,  think¬ 
ing  and  economic  conditions. 

"What  we're  doing,  ’  Ted  said, 
‘‘is  exporting  our  advertising 
knowledge  to  the  world.  I’d  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  seller  abroad  won’t  be  lost. 
He  can  simply  take  American 
advertising  and  selling  techni¬ 
ques  along  with  him  by  using  an 
American  export  advertising 
agency.” 

Not,  he  added,  that  there 
aren't  problems  with  imparting 
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our  advertising  knowledge  to  the 
foreign  market.  There  are,  and 
some  of  them  are  big  enough  to 
fill  the  heavens  with  headaches. 

"Today,"  Ted  explained,  "the 
main  one  is  to  get  trade  moving 
again.  People  in  all  nations 


Ted  Saba  against  a  backdrop  of 
export  advertising. 

want  American  goods,  but  some 
of  our  clients  can't  supply  them 
in  many  markets.  There¬ 
fore,  we  can't  advertise  to  pro¬ 
mote  these  goods.  Trouble  is, 
nobody  has  any  dollars  to  ex¬ 
change  for  our  products. 

"It's  the  lack  of  money,  that’s 
what  it  is. 

"Import  and  export  restric¬ 
tions  are  bothersome,  too,  as  is 
the  matter  of  licensing.  You 
know,  even  mats  of  ads  some¬ 
times  have  to  have  license-ap¬ 
proved  entry  to  a  country. 

"We  don’t  necessarily  have  to 
consider  special  selling  ap 
proaches  for  each  individual 
country.”  Ted  agreed.  "In  In¬ 
dia,  naturally,  you  can't  show 
a  blonde  girl  in  an  ad.  You’d 
show  an  Indian  model.  It’s  the 
same  all  over.  You  use  the  local 
changes  that  are  necessary. 

"But,  basically,  we  follow  in 
our  foreign  advertising  the 
identical  principles  and  ethics 
and  techniques  we  employ  in 
our  domestic  advertising.” 

American  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ted.  has  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  imprint  on  the  global 
advertising  market.  Kids  in 
Europe  beg  tourists  for  chiclets, 
people  in  Latin  America  go  to 
cocktail  lounges  for  their  coctels; 
baseball  enthusiasts  in  many 
places  call  our  national  game 
beisbol;  a  home-run,  jonron. 

Radio  and  newspapers  and  the 
other  media  have  made  the  four 


corners  and  seven  seas  Amer- 
ican-brand  conscious.  Ted  said 
that  his  department  uses  news¬ 
papers  almost  50”  of  the  way 
to  carry  word  on  U.  S.  products. 

■  Over  their  dead  bodies,”  Ted 
said,  “we  re  giving  them  a  new 
language.” 

What  does  that  mean? 

"Well.  I  mean  that  we've  met 
with  some  resistance.  Some  time 
ago.  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Spain  met  to  decide  what  to 
do  about  the  new  words  we're 
throwing  at  them.  " 

What  did  they  decide? 

“Nothing.  I  guess.  What  can 
they  do?  You  can’t  keep  a  lan¬ 
guage  that’s  as  vital  and  ever- 
changing  as  ours  static.  Gen¬ 
erally,  though,  foreigners  won't 
allow  their  native  tongue  to  be 
chopped  up  and  mutilated. 
American  advertising  talk  is  con¬ 
fusing  to  them  and  doesn’t  paint 
a  complete  picture. " 

Specifically,  when  in  the  tro¬ 
pics.  hula-hula's  the  word,  not 
bebop. 


Among  Ad  Folk 


Among  Advertisers 

Seiberling  Rubber  Co.  has 
consolidated  its  advertising  and 
merchandising  departments,  and 
a  new  manager  and  a.ssistani 
manager  will  head  the  combined 
operation.  J.  A.  Fouche,  who 
has  been  assistant  to  G.  F 
Weisenbach,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising,  was 
named  manager.  John  H,  Fo¬ 
garty,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  will  be  assistant  manager 
Mr.  Weisenbach.  w’ho  has  been 
with  Seiberling  since  1942,  has 
resigned  to  become  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Deep  Freeze  Com 
*  ♦  ♦ 

W.  E.  Dermody  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  as  part  of  the 
current  reorganization  of  the 
firm’s  domestic  marketing  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Dermody  ha.s 
been  manager  of  specialty  sales 
for  the  company  since  1934.  In 
his  new  position  he  assumes 
direction  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  previously  headed  by 
W.  R.  Huber,  who  has  been 
advanced  to  general  manager 
of  retail  marketing. 


Coulter  Promoted 

Fr.\nk  Coulter,  Jr.,  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  Young 
&  Rubicam's  radio  media  depart¬ 
ment.  The  former  assistant 
manager  succeeds  Carlos  A. 
Franco,  who  has  resigned. 

Whitney  to  Rippey 

Robert  C.  Whitney,  formerly 
with  the  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  is 
now  associated  with  Arthur  G. 
Rippey  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  He 
has  been  made  an  account  exec¬ 
utive  on  a  paint  account.  Mr. 
Whitney  once  worked  on  new.s- 
papers  in  Texas  and  Missouri. 

O'Neill  is  Executive 

Ronald  S.  O’Neill  is  a  new 
vicepresident  of  Ross  Roy,  De¬ 
troit.  Mr.  O’Neill,  who  began 
his  career  on  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  en 
gaged  in  creative  work  on  na¬ 
tional  and  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising. 

Whitlock  Joins  D,  C&S 

Allen  M.  Whitlock,  former 
associate  ad  manager  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods,  has  moved  over  to 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield, 
Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 


Agency  Notes 

Trell  Yocum,  Vicepresident  of 
Fletcher  D.  Richards.  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Louis  S.  Law  has  joined 
Stephen  Goerl  Associates,  New 
York,  advertising  agency,  in  tte 
capacity  of  vicepresident.  He 
was  formerly  general  manager 
in  the  United  States  of  the 
British  Travel  Association. 

Rex  Farral,  former  executive 
of  H.  M.  Klingensmith  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  this  week  announc¬ 
ed  the  formation  c’  his  own 
organization  with  off  ces  in  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 

Appointment  of  Richard  Penn 
as  vicepresident  of  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  In¬ 
ternational  Division,  New  York, 
is  announced  by  David  H. 
Echols.  Grant  executive  vice- 
president.  For  18  years,  Mr. 
Penn  has  been  associated  with 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  through¬ 
out  Latin  America. 

Thomas  F.  Collison  has  re¬ 
signed  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co., 
agency  to  become  manager  of 
the  publicit.v  department  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Collings  Appointed 

Earl  L.  Collings,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Club 
publication,  has  joined  the  cre¬ 
ative  staff  of  C.  C.  Fogarty  Co., 
Chicago.  He  will  serve  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  is  a  former 
copy  chief  of  Deuss-Gordon. 


Do  You  Publish  a 

WEEKLY  or 
MO.XTIILV 

Trade  Magazine? 


Seidel  with  Dorland 

Robert  Seidel,  who  for  10 
years  was  president  of  Seidel 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  New 
York,  has  joined  Dorland.  Inc., 
as  vicepresident. 

St.  Louis  Merger 

Two  St.  Louis  companies, 
Westheimer  and  Co.,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  and  Frank  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Public  Relations  Counsel, 
merged  Oct.  1.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  is  Westheimer  and  Block. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Gel  a  printing  (|uotation 
fntni  tliis  old  established 
firm.  Coniplele  linotype 
eoniposiiig  room,  presses  on 
premises.  Large  or  small 
runs. 


WALTER  N.  DENNIS 


Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

48  FRONT  STREET 
!w  York  4,  New  Vorli 
BOwling  Green  9-2737 
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Local  Gravure 
Group  Plans 
Idea  Exchange 

Louisville,  Ky. — Advertising 
and  editorial  executives  of  the 
member-papers  of  the  Locally- 
edited  Gravure  Magazine  Group 
attended  their  first  meeting  here 
last  week. 

After  a  joint  forum  to  discuss 
technical  problems  common  to 
both  groups,  the  advertising  and 
editorial  men  split  up  into  se¬ 
parate  discussion  sections. 

Warren  Ogden,  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  States,  monitored  the 
editorial  group  in  its  forum. 
James  H.  Armistead,  advertising 
director  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  was  moderator  for  the 
advertising  forum. 

Henry  McClaskey,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.  cited 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
locally-edited  group.  In  four 
years,  he  said,  the  group  has 
grown  from  two  to  13  members 
and  from  a  circulation  of  47.‘5,912 
to  over  2,300,000  copies  a  w’eek. 

The  executives  worked  out 
quite  a  few  systems  for 
exchange  of  information,  partic¬ 
ularly  information  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  methods.  A 
weekly  report  will  be  made  to 
all  member  papers  and  will  be 
cleared  through  a  central  Source. 

Among  others  attending: 

Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal — J.  M. 
Wynn,  advertising  director,  and 
Louis  Johnson,  advertising  de¬ 
partment;  Angus  Perkerson. 
magazine  editor. 

Cincinnati  iO.)  Enquirer — 
Robert  O'Dowd,  retail  ^^dver- 
tising  manager,  and  James  £. 
DeVane,  magazine  editor. 

Columbus  I  O.  I  Dispatch — 
Guy  H.  Bullock,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  and  Gordon  Kuster.  mag¬ 
azine  editor. 

Columbia,  (S.  C.)  State — R.  D. 
Haltiwanger,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Charles  W.  Burdsal,  ad 
department;  John  A.  Montgo¬ 
mery,  magazine  editor,  and 
Eugene  Sloan,  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle — 
Sidney  C.  Bulla,  magazine  ed¬ 
itor. 

Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star — Ed 
Brooks,  magazine  ad  manager, 
and  Ralph  L.  Brooks,  magazine 
editor. 

Nashville  Tennessean  —  Jack 
Phillips,  magazine  ad  manager; 
Bill  Kingsbury,  magazine  editor, 
and  Charles  Bisstll,  editorial 
department. 

Newark  (N.  J. )  Nevs  - James 
A.  Doyle,  ad  (department,  and 
Robert  Taylor,  magazine  ed'tor. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Pi¬ 
cayune  States— James  C.  Witch¬ 
er,  magazine  ad  manager,  and 
Ray  Samuels,  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  —  George  Somarindyck, 
retail  ad  manager,  and  Jay  Kyle, 
advertising  director;  Joe  Alex¬ 
ander,  magazine  editor. 

Richmond  ( Va. )  Times-Dis- 
patch — Harry  Judges,  retail  ad 
manager. 

Son  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express — 
Ernest  Hoffsten,  retail  ad  man¬ 


ager,  and  B.  D.  Teran,  magazine 
ad  manager. 

The  Louisville  (  Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal — Garrett  Noonan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Arthur  Eyl, 
retail  ad  manager;  Joe  Irwin. 
Tom  McClain.  George  Turnbull. 
Harold  Hauswald.  Ted  Weil  and 
Allen  Burrell  of  the  advertising 
department:  James  Pope,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Cary  Robertson. 
Sunday  department  editor;  Joe 
Landau,  Sunday  department; 
Harold  Davis,  photographer,  and 
Louis  Dey,  art  director. 

Standard  Gravure — Ed  Keller, 
general  manager;  Melzar  Lowe, 
Galt  Miller,  Fred  Bourne,  Walter 
LaFlam,  Joe  Lafloon,  and  Fred 
Wolke. 


Bryans  Donate  Site 
For  Richmond  Hospital 

Richmond,  Va. — "Laburnum.  " 
the  14-acre  estate  of  the  Bryan 
family  for  four  generations,  has 
been  accepted  as  the  site  for  a 
S7. 000.000  hospital.  The  property, 
valued  in  excess  of  $125,000,  has 
been  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Tennant  Bryan  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  father, 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  and  his 
grandfather,  Joseph  Bryan,  who 
built  the  original  mansion  in 
1908. 

David  T.  Bryan  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader. 


Neenah,  Menosha 
Dailies  Combined 

Men.asha,  Wis.  —  The  Twin 
City  News-Record,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  yienasha  Record  and 
the  Neenah  Daily  News-Times, 
made  its  bow  here  Sept.  19. 
Separate  business  and  news  of¬ 
fices  will  be  maintained,  but  the 
presswork  will  be  done  at  the 
Neenah  plant. 

Neenah-Menasha  Newspajiers, 
Inc.,  was  organized  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  Edward  C.  Cochrane, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Times  since  1943.  At  that 
time,  the  new  corporation  ac¬ 
quired  the  Record  from  Ira  H. 
Clough. 


Life  Insurance  Money 

Helps 
Your 

Home  Town 


life  insurance  money  provides 
an  imiiorlanl  source  of  capital  for 
local  enterirrises,  and  benefits  the 
local  communities  of  policyholders 
all  over  the  country. 

With  funds  made  available  by 
life  insurance  companies,  indivi¬ 
dual  families  are  building  homes. 


local  industries  are  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  by  expanding,  their 
ices,  manufacturers  are  mod¬ 
ernizing  their  equipment.  .\nd 
the  steady  flow  of  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  is  helping  countless  indi¬ 
viduals  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

.At  the  end  of  1948  The  Mutual 
Life  held  a  wide  variety  of  k>cal 
investments,  and  during  the  year 
made  benefit  payments,  as  follows : 


Middle  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic  . 
East  North  Central  . 
East  South  Central  , 
West  North  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 

Pacific  .  .  .  . 


INVESTMENTS 

BENEFITS 

$  56,097,017 

$  6,690,804 

299,160,648 

31,117,506 

144,573,139 

12,140,009 

217,960,760 

22,468,676 

54,649,575 

5,001,133 

82,505,143 

8,864,044 

64,741,247 

4,233,644 

50,221,219 

3,473,308 

107,308,044 

10,500.870 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET  f  ^  '  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Efficiency  Is  Keynote 
Of  Small  Dark  Room 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  New  Darkroom  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  is  only 
45  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide, 
but  it  is  a  model  of  compact 
erticiency  There's  not  the  width 
of  a  negative  wasted  in  space. 

The  limited  quarters  were 
necessary  because  the  lab  had 
to  be  near  the  city  room.  There 
was  no  place  else  to  build  it. 

When,  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
some  20  staffers  start  using  it 
they  will  lind  several  innova¬ 
tions.  especially  in  the  chemical 
room  This  room,  measuring  8 
by  10.  has  two  50-gallon  stain¬ 
less  steel  mixing  tanks. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tanks, 
and  between  them,  is  a  stain¬ 
less  steel  mixing  pump.  The 
solutions  used  in  the  making  of 
developer  or  hypo  are  pumped 
out  of  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
tanks.  They  then  pass  through 
stainless  steel  plumbing  ( all  the 
plumbing  is  of  stainless  steel) 
to  the  pump,  which  returns 
them,  via  the  plumbing,  to  the 
top  of  the  same  tank. 

Neat  Device 

The  second  device  is  evcii 
neater  In  each  of  the  6  by  8 
negative  developing  rooms  is  a 
timing  device  which,  when 
flicked  on.  automatically  does 
two  things;  it  turns  on  a  red 
light  just  over  the  door  of  the 
room  and  it  sets  the  timing  cycle 
in  operation. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  cycle, 
according  to  John  J.  Reidy, 
chief  photographer,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  tour  and  designed 
the  lab.  a  buzzer  in  the  room 
starts  ringing  and  the  outside 
light  goes  off. 

"Then.”  Mr.  Reidy  said,  “In 
the  front  office  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  In  the  printing  room 
an  anntmclator  board  reveals 
the  room  where  the  time  cycle 
is  completed.” 

The  alignment  of  the  different 
rooms  is  such  that  there  is  a 
premium  on  convenience  and  ef¬ 
ficiency,  if  not  elbow  room. 
Starting  with  the  chemical  room 
and  working  north,  the  rooms 
are  arranged  in  from  negative- 
to-finished-print  order. 

Opposite  the  chemical  room 
is  a  supply  room,  which  has  two 
sets  of  shelves  and  a  large  steel 
cabinet  for  the  department’s 
cameras.  Nearby  are  a  negative 
drying  cabinet  with  an  over¬ 
sized  blower.  the  negative 
washing  sink  and  five  negative 
developing  rooms,  as  well  as  one 
copy  negative  room. 

Aid  to  P,E. 

The  developing  rooms  all  have 
stainless  steel  sinks  with  tem¬ 
perature  control  and  filtered 
water.  And  each  of  the  five  has 
gray  steel  lockers  for  photo 
equipment.  The  lower  cabinet  is 
covered  with  ribbed  rubber  so 
holders  can  be  set  up  against  the 
wall  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet 


without  slipping.  There  are  also 
ventilation  units  and  identically- 
located  light  switches  in  the 
rooms. 

The  negative  washing  sink 
will  greatly  help  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  In  fact.  Mr.  Reidy  had  the 
picture  editor  in  mind  when  he 
had  it  placed  there.  The  editor 
will  be  able  to  select  the  nega¬ 
tives  he  wants.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  hold  the  negatives  against  a 
large  lightbox,  set  over  the  sink, 
to  make  his  choice. 

“This  will  speed  up  the  pro¬ 
cess.”  Mr.  Reidy  explained. 
"Only  those  negatives  to  be 
printed  will  go  to  the  printing 
room.  This  enables  us,  of  course, 
to  make  our  selections  away 
from  the  printing  room,  and 
thus  not  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  printers.” 

The  printing  room  is  the  larg¬ 
est  of  all — 12  by  15 — and  yet  with 
all  its  equipment,  it  too  looks 
small.  There  are  two  stainless 
steel  print  tanks  back  to  back 
and  rigged  out  with  tempera¬ 
ture  control  and  three  filtered 
water  faucets  apiece.  Opposite 
each  sink  is  a  horizontal,  water- 
cooled  enlarger  for  printing  wet 
negatives.  One  is  8  by  10,  the 
other  5  by  7.  They  are  set  up 
on  long  cabinets,  each  of  which 
has  four  lockers.  Each  cabinet 
has  a  paper  safe.  Spring  hinges 
on  the  safes  return  the  door  to 
lightproof  positions. 

'Bugs'  Eliminated 

In  one  corner  of  this  room  is 
a  5  by  7  Eastman  autofocus  en¬ 
larger  and  overhead  are  four 
glareproof  spotlights  and  a  fluo¬ 
rescent  master  .safe  light  which 
brightens  all  corners  of  the  area. 
The  master  light  eliminates  nu¬ 
merous  “bug"  lights  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  over  sinks. 

The  purpase  of  the  two  spot¬ 
lights  near  the  enlargers  is  to 
let  the  printers  work  with  a 
white  light  without  affecting 
others  who  are  using  the  op¬ 
posite  printing  sinks.  In  the 
.same  vein,  the  other  two  situat¬ 
ed  over  the  hypo  trays  permit 
inside  men  to  study  prints  in 
white  light  without  bothering 
fellow  workers  at  the  sink.  They 
are  turned  on  or  off  by  foot 
switches. 

At  the  end  of  the  line,  or  in 
the  northern  section,  not  many 
feet  away,  is  the  finishing  room. 
Here  are  a  copy  camera  and  a 
print  washing  sink. 

“As  you  can  see.”  Mr.  Reidy 
said,  “we’ve  not  fully  furnished 
the  room  yet.  A  print  dr.ver  and 
a  print  straightener  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  sink. 

“Incidentally,  the  print  wash¬ 
ing  will  be  done  outside  the 
printing  room.”  He  pointed  to 
lightproof  traps  just  over  the 
sink.  “Prints  will  come  through 
those  traps  and  into  the  sink 
from  the  printing  room,”  he 
said. 


Ray  D'Addario.  at  right,  is  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Allen  M.  Widem  of 
Hartford  Times  staff. 

The  final  touch  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  painted  two-tone 
green  (  the  rooms  are  two-tone 
gray  I .  will  be  a  small  front 
office. 

Back  from  War  Trials 

Hartford,  Conn.  A  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  press  photographer, 
Ray  D'Addario,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  Ea.stern 
States  Exposition  publicity  staff 
at  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

D  Addario.  who  served  with 
the  American  forces  at  the  Nur¬ 
emberg  war  crimes  trials  dur¬ 
ing  1945  and  1946,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  after 
six  years  of  overseas  service. 

A  tormer  photographer  tor  the 
Springfield  Newspapers.  the 
Holyoke  man  went  into  Army 
service  in  1942.  and  was  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  Army  Pictorial  Serv¬ 
ice  in  England  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Ray  arrived  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  in  1942, 
and.  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
purchased  a  Leica  camera  for 
$3.50.  This  camera  was  with  him 
all  through  the  European  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  was  lost,  however,  in 
May,  1948,  while  Ray  was  on 
an  automobile  trip  to  Florence, 
Italy.  He  had  left  one  of  the 
windows  in  his  car  open,  and 
thieves  ransacked  the  contents 
of  the  vehicle. 

Discharged  as  a  sergeant  in 
1946,  Ray  went  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a 
civilian  photographer-employe 
and  was  stationed  at  Nuremberg. 
He  was  one  of  the  Army  and 
press  service  photographers  on 
the  scene  during  the  Goering 
trial,  and.  during  the  subsequent 
trials  of  12  other  Nazis,  was 
given  the  title  of  chief  civilian 
photographer 

“Working  at  the  trials,”  Ray 
said,  “gave  me  and  my  asso- 
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ciales  a  commonplace’  attitude 
We  just  shot  pictures  as  if  on 
any  other  job  ” 

Accident 

Da.AVi  oN  <  Buddy  i  Colley, 
photographer  for  the  Atlanta 
( Ga.  I  Journal,  spotted  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  front  of  a  downtown 
hotel.  He  stopped  with  his 
camera  ready  to  shoot.  Suddenly 
he  recogniz^  the  victim  as  his 
sister.  Myrtle  Colley,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  w'ho  was  visiting 
him  for  the  week-end.  MLss  Col¬ 
ley  suffered  back  injuries  when 
struck  by  a  car  as  she  crossed 
the  street. 

In  His  Front  Yard 

•\n  Atlanta  (Ga.  i  Journal 
photographer.  Bill  Wilson, 
ducked  a  hail  of  bullets  to  get 
his  picture  of  a 
lifetime  in  his  .  . 
own  front  yard. 

Mr.  Wilson 
lives  at  Memo¬ 
rial  Drive  and 
Candler  Road,  S. 

E.,  Atlanta.  He 
was  in  his  yard 
when  he  heard 
a  loud  crash  at 
the  intersection. 

He  saw  police¬ 
men  shooting  at 
three  men.  Bui- 
lets  whined  over  wiison 

his  head  and  he  hit  the  dirt. 

When  the  firing  stopped  a  few 
seconds  later,  the  photographer 
ran  into  the  house  for  his 
camera  and  ran  back  to  do  some 
.shooting  of  his  own.  In  the  space 
of  five  minutes  he  shot  some  M 
picture.s  of  escaped  convicts 
under  arrest;  of  one  gunman 
lying  in  a  driveway. 

Bill  Wilson  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal  photo  staff 
since  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  in  late  1945  as  Photogra¬ 
pher’s  Mate,  First  Cla.ss. 

Demonstration 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  Harold 
R.  Dean,  district  sales  manager 
of  Ansco,  turned  press  photo¬ 
grapher  here  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  product  he  is  sell¬ 
ing. 

He  arrived  at  the  scene  of  an 
accident  and,  remembering  he 
had  an  Ansco  Junior  Press 
Photographer’s  outfit  in  his  car, 
he  photographed  the  wreck.  The 
picture  was  published  in  the 
Binghamton  Press. 
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Expedition  In  'Glades 
By  Boat  and  by  Boot 


By  Jack  W.  Gore 

Editor.  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 


It  takes  a  rutjged  gal  photo- 
graphei*  to  even  think  twice 
about  the  idea  of  joining  a  bunch 
of  hardened  males  for  an  over¬ 
night  trip  into  the  trackless, 
swampy  Everglades. 

But  Mrs  Marie  Crone.  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  photog 
rapher,  didn’t  even  have  to 
think  tw'ice  when  she  was  of¬ 
fered  the  chance  of  joining  an 
expedition  into  the  Glades  to 
..^eek  out  and  record  ott  film  the 
story  of  what  remained  of  a 
•ghost  village'  deep  in  primi¬ 
tive  country. 

It  all  started  when  a  trio  of 
Florida  men  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  "ghost  village”  and 
reported  their  find  to  a  Daily 
News  staffman.  Philip  Weidling, 
Jr.,  on  Sept.  19.  His  story  touch¬ 
ed  off  a  storm  of  speculation  and 
theory  as  it  was  learned  that 
human  bones,  remains  of  an  old 
.sugar  mill,  copper  kettles,  old 
demi-johns.  and  a  host  of  other 
ancient  relics  marked  the  spot 
of  the  long-forgotten  community. 

Buried  Treasure,  Too 

Even  buried  treasure  entered 
the  picture  as  the  finders  of  the 
village  declared  they  had  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  a  Con¬ 
federate  army  expedition  led  by 
a  Capt.  Riley  carrying  gold  bul¬ 
lion  beionging  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  had  disappeared  some¬ 
where  near  the  reported  site  of 
the  village. 

Marie  had  never  been  in  a 
plane  but  when  the  Daily  News 
persuaded  Lonnie  Harvey,  one 
Ilf  the  trio  who  found  the  vil- 
iage.  to  ffy  a  news  photographer 
over  the  site  in  his  private  plane, 
.she  volunteered  for  the  job. 

She  got  her  pictures  and  they 
were  good  ones  but  the  jungle 
growth  was  too  thick  to  give  any 
indication  of  what  really  lay 
hidden  in  the  "ghost  village”. 

It  was  a  rough  trip.  The  party 
had  to  travel  20  miles  by  auto 
to  a  jumping  off  spot.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  another  10  miles  over 
open  water  in  the  noisy,  bounc¬ 
ing  airboat,  a  flat-bottomed 
vehicle  powered  by  an  airplane 
motor.  The  last  10  miles  was  the 
toughest.  The  airboats  had  to 
slither  over  matted  saw  grass 
and  muck  beds. 

Mosquitos,  Bull  Frogs,  etc. 

Mosquitos  were  a  constant 
torment.  As  dusk  fell  the  night 
bwame  noisy  with  the  hum¬ 
ming  of  mosquitos,  the  croaking 
of  giant  bull  frogs  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  cry  of  a  panther  or 
wildcat. 

While  the  men  in  the  party 
cursed^  the  mosquitos  and  tossed 
in  their  bedrolls  trying  vainly 
to  sleep,  Marie  went  frog  hunt¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  guides,  "rhey 
brought  back  enough  frog  legs 
to  furnish  breakfast  for  the  en- 
tire  party. 

The  second  day  was  a  night- 
mare  The  airboats  took  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  within  a  mile  or  so 


of  the  well-hidden  village.  The  | 
rest  of  the  way  was  by  foot  i 
through  jungle  grow'th  deeper 
and  tougher  than  any  reporter  | 
Weidling  had  encountered  dur-  ■ 
ing  his  Army  service  in  Burma. 
The  last  part  of  the  journey 
was  through  hip  deep  water  and 
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Mrs.  Marie  Crone 

muck  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  falling  into  a  pot-hole 
or  bog. 

The  deserted  village  was  on 
high  ground.  Not  knowing  for ! 
sure  if  her  camera  had  come 
through  the  ordeal  in  good  I 
shape,  Marie  shot  all  the  films 
.she  had.  | 

The  trip  back  was  equally  as  i 
tough  as  going  in.  Late  the  sec¬ 
ond  afternoon  the  party  arrived  ' 
back  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  beaten 
and  bedraggled.  Marie’s  job 
w'asn't  finish^.  She  immediately  | 
started  developing  her  shots.  In  | 
the  meantime  news  had  leaked 
out  that  the  expedition  was 
back.  By  that  night  news  serv¬ 
ices  were  fighting  for  Marie’s 
pictures.  j 

Asked  if  she  would  do  it  again, 
Marie  just  grinned.  “It  was  an 
experience’’,  she  said,  “but  those 
mosquitos  were  pretty  tough.” 


Gannett  Papers  Use  j 

'Copter  and  Plane  j 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers’  helicopter  last 
week  joined  in  the  search  for 
11-year-old  Joanne  Lynn,  who 
disappeared  on  her  way  to 
school.  ’The  helicopter  was  pilot¬ 
ed  by  Bill  Cruikshank. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers’ 
Stinson  plane  made  two  Mps  to 
Toronto  with  reporters  and 
photographers  to  get  first-hand 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


*No  Know  of  Markets? 
No  Sale  of  Features?* 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


General  Wainwright.  Crowley 
wrote:  ‘  Washington.  Sept.  10. 

AP — The  nation's  capital  heaped 
a  conquerors  honor  today  on 
a  gaunt  gray  general  who  lost  a 
battle.  .  . 

“I  ve  got  a  start,”  he  grinned 
at  Bobley.  "but  I  can't  get  a 
good  finish  on  that  first  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Mobley  looked  at  it,  grinned 
back  and  said:  “Why  not  finish 
it  with  a  period?” 

Editors  all  over  the  country 
greeted  the  crisp  two-line  lead 
as  one  of  the  best  in  many  a 
day.  Periods  are  beautiful 
things.  We  should  have  more 
of  them. 


Critical  Bases  of  Writing 
Analyzed  in  New  Book 


.\  STUDY  OF  LITER.YTURE  for 

Rc.nilers  and  Critics,  by  David  Daiches. 

Itliica,  X.  Y. :  Cornell  University 

Press.  240  pp.  $2. "5. 

Good  writing  is  mostly  good 
thinking.  You  cannot  separate 
a  writer’s  thought — the  furnish¬ 
ings  and  nature  of  his  mind,  his 
glandular  vigor — from  the  tail¬ 
oring  with  which  he  clothes 
them  for  public  promenade. 

Dress  a  woman  in  creations  of 
the  finest  couturiere,  and  it  still 
is  the  lines  of  her  body,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face,  and  the 
quality  of  her  conversation  that 
give  style — or  burlesque — to  her 
gown. 

Yet  you  cannot  ignore  the 
couturiere — her  design  and  fit¬ 
ting.  her  sewing  of  the  seams. 
Likewise,  pictures  worth  shar¬ 
ing  must  hang  in  the  writer's 
mind.  He  must  have  something 
to  say.  But  it  isn’t  much  good, 
in  this  hurried  world,  unless  he 
knows  how  to  say  it — quickly, 
unmistakably,  irresistibly. 

1  think  therefore  that  news 
paper  writers.  particularly 
critics,  will  get  evocative  and 
suggestive  ideas  —  certainly  a 
synthesis  of  ideas  —  from  this 
scholarly  but  never  abstract  or 
obscure  book.  A  test  of  good 
reporting  is — Does  it  take  the 
reader  to  the  scene,  make  him 
see  the  news,  hear  it.  smell  it. 
feel  it.  and  believe  it?  And  Dr. 
Daiches,  professor  of  English 
in  Cornell  University,  declares 
in  this  study  that  "the  first  re¬ 
quirement  of  narrative  style  is 
the  ability  to  put  the  reader 
into  the  midst  of  what  is  being 
described.” 

■’Style.  '  we  read.  ”is  a  way 
of  writing  that  makes  convinc¬ 
ing  in  its  own  right  what  would 
otherwise  be  merely  recogniz¬ 
able.  ...  If  the  journalist  should 
write  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
to  readers  something  of  the 
tragedy  or  the  comedy  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  wringing  some  hu¬ 
man  insight  out  of  these  multi¬ 
farious  incidents  so  that  the 
reader  not  only  sees  what  he 


alieady  knew  or  adinit.s  as  au¬ 
thentic  what  he  did  not  know 
but  sees  simultaneously  what  he 
knew  and  what  he  never  saw 
before,  recognizes  the  reporter's 
picture  in  the  light  of  his 
deepest,  half-intuitive  knowl 
edge  of  what  man's  experience 
is  and  can  be — then  he  has 
moved  from  journalism  into 
art.” 

It  would  have  been  more  ac¬ 
curate.  I  think,  to  have  written 
that  the  reporter  in  achieving 
these  effects,  takes  art  into 
journalism — as  he  often  does 
The  place  of  thought  and  in-^ 
sight  and  arrangement  in  writ 
ing — specially  creative  writing 
— is  ably  and  clearly  discussed 

Problems  of  the  modern  critic 
the  literary  use  of  language 
literature,  history,  and  science! 
varieties  of  literary  value,  and 
literature  and  belief  are  topics 
in  Professor  Daiches'  volume 
of  particular  value  to  writers. 


Query  and  Reply 

A  New  Jersey  publisher 
writes  us  for  the  name  of  a 
book  containing  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes  of  typographical  errors  in 
newspapers. 

A  book  of  those  errors,  not 
ready  for  announcing,  is  being 
prepared  by  a  prominent  pub 
Usher.  I  do  not  know  of  an 
available  volume  devoted  to 
typos.  Dr.  Neil  Plummer  of 
the  Journalism  Department  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  sur¬ 
veyed  those  nightmares  of  the 
newspaper  office  that  occurred 
during  25  years.  His  article  in 
E&P  I  p.  11.  Aug.  10,  ’46)  cites 
several  dozen. 

The  Short  Takes  newspaper 
error  feature  started  in  E&P's 
issue  of  Oct.  31,  1936.  page  14, 
and  has  been  in  every  issue 
since.  Bound  volumes,  ordered 
preferably  in  the  last  part  of 
June  and  December  for  current 
volumes,  contain  a  considerable 
collection  of  such  slips  as 
"Churchill  in  bed  with  coed  " 
FDR  clipped  that  one. 

Each  volume  contains  issues 
for  six  months.  ( $12  plus  pos¬ 
tage  each'. 


Report  Serialized 


The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
a  public  trust,  is  making  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  use,  with¬ 
out  charge,  a  three-part  or  one- 
part  condensation  of  its  report. 
"U.S.A.:  Measure  of  a  Nation." 
The  articles  carry  the  byline  of 
Thomas  R.  Carskadon,  chief  of 
the  Fund's  Education  Depart-  > 
ment. 


Australia 


WRITIX'G  AX’D  SELLIXG  FEATURE 

ARTICLES,  by  Helen  M.  I’atter.son. 

.Second  Edition.  X'ew  York:  I’rentice- 

Hall,  Inc.  704  pp.  $4.75. 

Reu-atively  few  writers  suc¬ 
ceed  at  free-lance  feature  writ¬ 
ing  because  proportionately  few 
are  willing  to  recognize  their 
manuscripts  as  a  commodity 
that  must  be  designed  for  defi 
nite  markets,  Helen  Patterson 
charges  in  this  comprehensive, 
highly  practical  book. 

"Many  writers  refuse  to  be 
salesmen,”  she  declares — ‘‘too 
lazy  or  inexperienced  to  study 
magazines  in  order  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  commodity  the  middle¬ 
man-editor  and  his  public  will 
want.  Yet  such  analysis  would 
increc^e  writers'  chances  500??-.” 

Miss  Patterson,  once  a  feature 
writer  on  the  Kansas  City  ( Mo. ) 
Journal,  now  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  successful  fea¬ 
ture  writing  teachers  in  the 
country,  shows  specifically  how 
to  analyze  magazines  from  the 
writer's  standpoint  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  as  a  commodity — to  be 
marketed  to  an  editor  who  must 
in  turn  market  his  judgment  of 
it  to  readers  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  author  reprints  a  sample 
analysis  of  four  magazines, 
tables  of  selling  opportunities, 
and  an  excellent  bibliography 
slanted  for  free-lance  writers. 
She  explains  and  illustrates  the 
making  of  tables  and  clear, 
interesting  charts  for  technical 
articles.  And  she  includes  up- 
to-date  wisely  chosen  published 
work  of  professionals  from  vary¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  magazines. 

A  factual  and  well-written  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  volume  by 
Grant  Milnor  Hyde,  for  many 
years  director  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  where  Miss  Patterson 
teaches,  reports  that  the  sales 
of  Miss  Patterson's  students 
while  working  in  her  class  have 
attained  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

Part  One  discusses  the  usual 
subjects  of  finding  ideas  and 
material;  planning,  outlining, 
and  writing  various  types  of 
articles;  the  revision  and  illus¬ 
trating  required,  and  the  legal 
rights  of  authors  in  manu¬ 
scripts.  Miss  Patterson's  discus¬ 
sion  is  detailed  and  concrete,  and 
she  has  written  into  it  her  ex¬ 
perienced  teaching  techniques 
so  they  may  be  adopted  for 
self-improvement  by  writers 
approaching  the  field  on  their 
own. 

Part  Two  discusses  advanced 
phases  of  ways  and  sources  for 
doing  the  research  of  magazine 
writing;  the  surveying  of  mag¬ 
azine  markets;  the  industrial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  magazine  as  an  in¬ 
dustry;  future  trends  of  mag¬ 
azines,  and  the  writing  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  articles.  Of 
particular  value,  the  99-page 
chapter  on  “Writing  Scientific 


and  Technical  Articles”  dis 
cusses  among  other  things  the 
skillful  formulation  of  interview 
questions;  new’  problems  that 
the  interviewing  of  scientists 
poses;  the  need  of  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  the  checking  of  the 
science  manuscript  for  read¬ 
ability. 

«  «  * 

The  six  chapters  of  Part  Two 
— a  complete  revision  from  the 
first  edition  of  Miss  Patterson’s 
book — puts  her  volume  on  an 
advanced  professional  level 
without  interfering  with  the 
somewhat  elementary  parts  of 
Part  One  so  necessary  for  the 
inexperienced  writer.  In  Part 
One  itself,  though  the  material 
is  essentially  that  of  the  first 
edition,  the  16  chapters  have 
been  brought  up-to-date. 

For  effective  writing  as  writ¬ 
ing.  the  author  principally  di¬ 
rects  the  reader  to  her  bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  which  she  lists  books 
devoted  to  style.  The  best  of 
these  perhaps  is  "The  Art  of 
Writing.”  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons,  19161,  a  book  far 
too  often  neglected. 

"The  length  of  the  sentence  is 
influenced  by  the  short  line  in 
the  new'spaper  and  magazine 
column.”  Miss  Patterson  points 
out.  "Feature  and  magazine 
writers  should  see  that  sentence 
lengths  are  varied:  that  a  short 
sentence  contains  15  words  or 
less,  a  medium  sentence  from  15 
to  30.  and  a  long  sentence  30 
words  or  more.  " 

Or  less  is  the  best  part  of 
Miss  Patter-son’s  prescription  for 
short  sentences.  The  best  lead 
I  read  on  the  burial  of  President 
Warren  Harding  was  six  words: 
"Harding  of  Ohio  came  home  to¬ 
day."  Out  of  the  welter  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  emotion  when  Texas 
school  children  lay  torn  and 
dead  from  explosion.  Bob  Casey 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  led 
his  second  day  story  with  seven 
words:  "They  are  burying  a 

generation  here  today.” 

And  when  reporters  were 
tense  with  President  Truman's 
announcement  of  one  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  stories  of  history.  Tom 
Weedy  of  the  Associated  Press 
did  a  broken-field  run  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  dictated:  "The  Army 
Air  Force  has  released  on  the 
Japanese  an  atomic  bomb  con¬ 
taining  more  power  than  20.000 
tons  of  TNT.” 

As  Roy  Roberts,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  told  indus¬ 
trial  editors  at  Kansas  City  last 
Friday,  “Points  about  writing 
can  often  best  be  made  by 
stories — a  sort  of  parable  teach¬ 
ing.”  Which  is  reason  enough 
to  tell  of  the  AP’s  night  editor, 
R.  J.  Crowley  and  his  assistant, 
W.  H.  Mobley  in  Washington. 

A  reporter  had  telephoned  in 
the  facts  of  the  celebration  for 
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August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 
1949 

Beacon  Journal-*. . .  1,789,418 

(Beacon  Joumal-e.  412,331 


Grand  Total .  2,201,749  2,259,127 

„  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickblcr  N'ews-c, , .  1 ,033,894 

Times  Union-m  ...  853.048 

♦Times  Union-.S _  .3.34,524 


ALBUQUERQUF,  N.  M. 


Joumal-m .  734  748 

Jpumal-S .  153,887 

Tribune-e .  738,516 


Grand  Total  -  1,627,151  1,393,207 

^  ATLANTA,  CA. 

Coastitution-m .  860,.3.39 

•Constitution-S ....  610  224 

Joumal-e .  1..518.970 

tJoumal-S .  629,880 


Grand  Total .  3,519.41.3  3,601,523 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

♦American-.S .  436,796 

New»-Post-e .  1,049,686 

.  931,026 

.  1,612,925 

t!»un-S .  796,686 


Aite-Herald-m  .  7.58.341 

.  I.280..560 

TNews  ft: 

Herald-S .  713,164 

.  .W),709 


Grand  Total .  3  282  774 

,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Vn.encan-e .  474,740 

K^wd-m .  507,163 

•AdverUser-S .  257,316 

.  966,229 

GW>e-m .  696.931 

I ,  6.54.210 

IfCTald-m .  864,205 

tIferald-S .  701,025 

Traveler-e .  1.394,726 

.  568,tK)7 

}P«>s»-S .  266,144 


Grand  Total .  7,3.50,696  7.357.9.56 

Globe  (e)  sold  onl  in  comliination 
With  either  morning  or  Suiulay  Glolie. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
nther  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
-Nraerican  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Record  or  Sunday  Adver- 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

^^riir  Express-m. .  579,393 

♦Gourier  Express-S.  592,922 
.  1,684,245 


711,463 
696,251 
1  ..566. 162 


Grand  Total .  2,856,.560  2,973,876 

CAMDFJM,  N.  J. 

Cr^er  (see  Note).  870,775  858,516 

ij”™'  9**“'^**’  f"*) 

Mid  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Courier  (e)  only,  is  given. 

.  CHICAGO,  II 


ILL. 


Tribune-m . 

T  ribune-S . 

tl>aily  Newrs-e . 

HeraM-.Vinerican-e. . 
*Herald-.Vmericau-S 

Sun-Times-d .  902.556 

fSun-Times-S .  211,124 


Grand  Toul  6,330,448  7,213,118 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  909,401 

tEnquirer-S .  838, .544 

Post-e .  1.144.291 

fimes-Star-.- .  1.176..321 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records) 


1948 

1,765,44.3 

493,684 


1,045,001 

767,2.50 

455,770 


Grand  Total .  2,221.264  2,268,021 


60.5.291 

182.44.3 

605,473 


900,797 

655,601 

1,303,186 

741,939 


495,600 

(*89,055 

964,802 

1,595,306 

945,426 


Grand  Total  .  4,827,118  4,990,189 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Tunes-e  .344,919  295,607 

,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

IVess-e .  1,067,483  1,024,4.30 

.  384,956  .349,848 


('.rand  Total  .  1  4.52.4,39  1,374.278 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


764,324 

1,175,002 


835,390 

561,971 


3,.336,687 


400.8.57 
435.453 
.300.988 
95.3,988 
707,225 
746,732 
781,742 

835.2.57 
1 ,263,874 

577,383 

354.457 


DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

1949 

1948 

News-in . 

1,. 13 1,652 

1,478,251 

tVews-S . 

527,182 

732,943 

Times-Herald-e  ... 

1,74.1,112 

1,767,858 

Times-Herald-S.  . . . 

837,308 

715,332 

Grand  Total . 

4,641,254 

4,694,384 

DAYTON 

1,  OHIO 

Joumal-m . 

i.018,'269 

993,712 

1,436,066 

News-e . 

1.625.208 

1,. 106,166 

News-S . 

401,517 

388,422 

Oand  Total . 

3,044,994 

4,324,366 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m . 

802,342 

624,299 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

195,797 

234,.1.14 

Post  • . 

1,400,575 

1,323,500 

Post-S . 

433,106 

500,611 

Grand  Total . 

2.831.820 

2,687,964 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-ra . 

576,089 

566,924 

Tribune-e . 

782,016 

757,117 

tRegister-S . 

493,137 

547,269 

Grand  Total  ... 

1, ail  ,242 

1,871,310 

DETROIT 

,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

947,6a3 

932,482 

(Free  Pre.s.s-S . 

304, .122 

395,793 

News-e . 

1,846,723 

1,711,571 

tNews-S . 

674,581 

1,010,769 

Times-e . 

1,047,426 

971,496 

•Tiines-S . 

405,215 

479,097 

Grand  Total . 

.1,226,1.10 

5..101,208 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

HeraK!-e . 

758,676 

786,221 

News-Trilmne-m, , . 

443,432 

469,802 

News-1  ribune-»S. . . . 

372,220 

485,606 

Grand  Total . 

1,574,328 

1,741,629 

EL  PASO, 

,  TEXAS 

1  imes-m . 

793,288 

680,904 

(Times-S . 

299,929 

332,856 

Herald-Post-e . 

868,219 

776,096 

Grand  ToUl . 

1.961,436 

1,789,856 

ERIE, 

^•A. 

Dispatch-Herald-d. . 

678,072 

674,023 

{  Dispatch  - 1 1  erald-S. 

264,280 

378,931 

Times-e . 

900,675 

1,109,204 

155,762 

Grand  Total . 

1  ,998.69k 

2,162,158 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m . 

1,023,208 

1,006,203 

I*rcss-e . 

1.041,a34 

1,017,984 

Courier  ft:  Press-S.. . 

412,0-24 

455,264 

Grand  Total . 

2,477,066 

2,479,451 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. . 

683,648 

740,449 

(Journal  Gazette-S. 

431,979 

5'J0..V29 

News  Sentinel-e. . . . 

1.228.331 

1,145,728 

Grand  Total .  2,343^^958  2,476,706 


FORT  WORTH,  fKXAS' 


Star-Telegrani-m . 
Star-Telegram-e. . 
Star-Telegram-S. . 
Press-e . 


.507,695 

1,079,917 

414,790 

670,632 


496..514 

1,094,761 

488,245 

790,963 


Grand  Total .  2,673,034  2.870.483 

FREjNC,  calif. 

Bee-e .  1,036,837 

Bee-S .  .321,381 


858,173 

934,086 

1,164,226 

1.208,261 


Grand  Total .  4,068..567  4,164,746 

CLEVELANb.  OHIO 


Grand  Total .  983.098  976,010 

Noth:  News  (e)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  ailvertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 
HARTFORD,  CONN 

Courant-m .  492,2.56 

Coiirant-S .  373,80.3 

Times-e .  1,282,571 


I’lain  Dealer-m . 

t*Plain  Dealer-S.  . . 

News-e . 

IT^-e . 


1,107,159 

977.928 

678,732 

1,720,216 


1,156,725 

1,190,886 

687,903 

1,650,438 


561,651  536,741 


Grand  Total .  4,484,035 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

l>ispatch-e .  1 ,242,729 

Dispatch-S .  681,496 


HEMPSTEAD-fOWiM.  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  X: 

Star-e . 

Newsday-e  (Suffolk 

4,686,952  edition) . 

Newsday-e  (Nassau 
edition) . 


Citizen-e  . . 

Citizen«S . 

Ohio  State  Journal^ 
.Star  (w) . 


564,530 

239,855 

465,455 

66,863 


1,24.3,995 

838,079 

572,806 

276,5.3.3 

477,181 

55,296 


Grand  Total .  3,250.918  3,463,890 


Grand  Total .  2,473,890  2,126,535 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer -e. .  .  461,771 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  1,844,764 

Chionicle-S .  722,942 


Post-m. . 
(I’ost-S . 
Press-e. . 


1,214,365 

.544,489 

748,237 


1948 

1,304,763 

661,057 

820,440 


Grand  ToUl .  5,074,797  5,476,472 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News-e .  1,236,771 

.Star-m .  1,447,188 

tStar-S .  633,211 

Times-e .  829,928 

Times-S .  263,307 


1,439,464 

1,447,276 

814,.598 

868,326 


Grand  Total .  4,410406  4,569,664 

JACKSONVILLE,  lOA. 


Times  X’nion-m . 
(Times  I  'nion-.S. . . 
Joumal-e . 


1,082  ,.349 
.361,518 
861,740 


1,029,332 

392,007 

863,911 


Grand  Total .  2,306,607  2,285,260 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  . . .  M2,022  547,846 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  976,766  1,035,^ 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eeniocrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only,  is  given. 


(e)  only,  is  given. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  521,837 

joumal-S . 

News-Sentinel-e . . . 
Newrs-.Sentinel-S. . . 


218,803 

666,977 

243,330 


655,906 

314,197 

748,789 

326,512 


Grand  Total .  1,650.947  1,944,404 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


£xaminer-m . 

•Examiner-S . 

Times-in . 

tTimes-S . 

1  ferald-E  xpress-e . 

News-d . 

Mirror-e . 


1,382,095 

726,933 

1,932,265 

870,609 

1,141,425 

808,102 

707,038 


1,450,396 

836,430 

1.714,524 

861,834 

1,192.566 

776,118 


Grand  Total .  7,569,447  6,831,857 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m . .  1 ,2 1 9,857 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  667,973 

Times-e .  1,30.>,539 


948,044 

665,770 

1,143,679 


Grand  Total .  3,003.369  2,757,493 

MEMPHIS,  TLNN. 

Cominerc'l  Appeal-m  1,327,198 
tC^mmerc’l  .\ppeal-S  581,883 
I’ress-Scimiiar-e. . . .  013,661 


1,182,503 

724,481 

853,448 


Grand  Total .  2,822,742  2,760,432 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,768,724 

•Herald-S .  610,678 

News-e .  920,952 

News-S .  213,748 


1,627,6.57 

753,469 

922,147 

298,169 


Grand  Total .  3^514,102  3,601,442 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Seiitinel-m .  552.484 

*Sentinel-S .  302,733 

Joumal-e .  2,183,698 

tJoumal-S .  911,936 


720,193 

480,330 

1,800,181 

1,063,769 


Grand  ToUl .  3.960,851  4,054,473 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  978,595  98.1, 4^3 

Star-e .  1,498,264 

tTribune-S .  864,497 


1,476,526 

967,394 


9.54,189 

434,404 


675,368 


Grand  ToUl .  1..358,218  1,388,593 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tritmi.e-e .  1,291,364  1,240,285 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  562,016  583,8.84 

Noth:  Post -Star  fm)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  coition, 
Post-.Star  <m)  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  983,098  976,010 

Telegraph-e .  .  . 


Grand  Total .  3,341,3.56  3,416.373 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  732,837 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

1,463,659  1,306,044 
94,789 
608,206 
1,661,209 
169,550 
162,763 
208,452 


Star-e 
Standard-S .... 

Gazette-m . 

La  Pres.se-e .... 
La  Patrie-e .... 
lai  Patrie-S. . . . 
llerald-e . 


99,494 

556,821 

1,223,669 

167,426 

191,385 

208,703 


Grand  Total .  4,368^28  3,752,642 


Press-e. 
Star-m . 
Star-S. . 


MUNCIE,  IN6. 

.  632,283 

.  614,849 

.  200,369 


638,061 

619,036 

229,909 


.543,979 

467,794 

1,312,065 


(<rand  Total .  1,447,601 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1 .048,782 

Tennessean-m .  1,037,702 

Tennessean-S .  617,718 


1,008,041 

1,007,648 

620,838 


Grand  Total .  2,14^630  2,323,838 


752,324  586,780 


Journal  Courier-m. 
Register-c. 
Register-S. 


347,587 

1,191,182 

237,383 


1,159,916  1,004,014 


475,284 


1.831,156 

853,057 


858,216 

1,049,801 

947,329 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1949 


Times-m .  1,138,482 

Times-S .  1,205..356 

HeriUd  Tribune-m. 
tHerald  Tribune-S. 


599,717 

622,684 


#News-ra .  1,446,133 


#News-S. 

Mirror-ra . 

Mirror-S . 

Journal  American-*. 
•Journal  American-S 
Post  Home  News-e. 
Post  Home  News-S. 

Sun-e . 

World  Telegram-e . . 

Ivagle-e . 

Eagle-S . 


835,667 

477,202 

217,720 

825,164 

324,200 

705,459 

101,605 

600,0.30 

715,895 

604,299 

207,585 


1941 

l.lM.Og.'l 

1,373,27,1 

678.16(* 

867,643 

1. 319,494 
976.817 
•102,865 
247,153 
797,738 
4.38,742 
748,055 
125,5.14 
663,798 
771,508 
599,127 
244,088 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e ....  873,456 

Tribune-e .  1,370,262 

Tribune-S .  448,708 


Ctrand  Total . 

2,492,424 

2.075.917 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY,  OKLA. 

C>klahoman-m . 

773,802 

8bl,93;( 

Oklahoman-S . 

391,858 

.102,30c 

Times-e . 

848,055 

853, .140 

Grand  Total . 

2,013,715 

2,157,732 

OMAHA 

,  NEBR. 

World-]  Icrald  (sec 
Note) . 

9.19,593 

867, 324 

World-ilerald-S . . . . 

530,546 

558,177 

*pj*SADENA,  CALIF. 


Star-News-e . 

688,739 

717,571 

Star-News-S . 

239,733 

387,822 

I  ndependent-m . 

7.16.538 

ladepeadent-S . 

236,886 

Grand  Toul . 

1,921,896 

1,085,193 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  1. 

883,365 

779,4M 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Jourual-e . 

1,074,511 

999,817 

founial-.Star-S . 

364,441 

449,927 

.Star-m  (.see  Note) . . 

(frand  Total . 

1,438,952 

1,H9..M4 

Notk:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  saint 
as  Journal  (el  linage. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Biillctiu-e .  1,600,118  l,45l,.i3i 

t*^iletin-S .  342.502 

Inqiiirer-m .  1,483,754 

(Inquirer-S .  831,173  ^’5^ 

N  cws-e .  371 ,906  30i>,373 


Grand  Total .  4,629,543  4,535,880 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post-Oazctte-m .  .  . .  665,815  701, 1  — 

§Post-Gazette-S. . . .  198,233 


Press-e . 

fPress-S . 

.Siin-Telegraph-e. . . 
♦Sun-T  elegraph-S. . 


1,. 335,514 
538,565 
871.007 
470,737 


Grand  Toul .  4,079,871  4.2-21, 84'' 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,194,237 

♦<>regonian-S .  488,189 

Joumal-e . 

t  Joumal-S .  291,869 


(.'.rand  Total .  3,160^3  3,417.671 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  ^  _ 

Bulletin-e .  1,332..167 

Journal-m  .  587 ,355 

Journal-S .  313.986 


M7  26( 
426,56 


Grand  Total  ....  2.233.908 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot  Le<lger-e  . .  511.224 

READING,  PA. 
Eagle  (see  Note) .  .  . 

E^le-.S .  149,159 


>,24.8.66; 


561,9 


827.83‘ 

186,20 


Grand  Total . 


1  fUO  470  1,014.(X 

v^riuiu  . .  \ 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  1  line*  (m)  >oJa  t 
inbination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  baj 


combination.  Linage 
(e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


News  T.reader-c . 

T  tnies-  r  ispatch*ni . . 
Times- Dispatch-S.. . 


I  ..365.433  1,312.» 
1,011, .163  987,» 

450,115 


,199,79 


Grand  Total .  2,604.202  2,636,027 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


311,102 

973.497 

236,930 


Grand  Toul .  1,776.152  1,621,529 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1,777,816  1,534,192 

Times-I’icayune  & 

SUtes-S . 

I  tern -e . 

States-c  . 


Grand  Total .  2,827,111  2,900,09 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m . 

Times-S . 

World-News-e .  620,430 


480.3.'' 

296.15 

507,21' 


982,150 

977,999 

973,343 


Grand  Total. 


Grand  rotal .  1,424,272  1.284.W‘ 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Democrat  &  .  *-«i  wr 

Chronicle-m .  1,188,722 

t  Democrat  &  ajiatv 

Chronicle-S .  492,142  W®- 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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4,633,162  4,467,684 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  1, 


Grand  Total .  10.627.198  11,417,641 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e.  M2,7M  967,269 


806,978 

1,291,128 

578,811 


Grand  Total .  1,490,139  1,424,001 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  comuna- 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one  oli- 
tion  (e),  is 


1,326,273 

703,983 

860,006 

624,86! 


1,218,.34( 
666.3;, 2 
1,126, 14C 
406,8K 


Oiol 

Tth 

Stai 

SiK 


o 


August  Linage 

continued  from  page  54 


Times-Vnion-e . 


Ofand  Total* •  ■  *^^860^^1 

ROCKFORD,  IIX. 
Register-Republic-e.  1.01Z,133 

StaT'tn .  655,893 

Star-S .  380,625 

Grand  Total .  . .  2,048,651 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
GIobe-Democrat-m  692,177 
tGlobe-Democrat-S.  431,965 
Post-Dispatch-e. . . .  1,397,023 

Post-Dispatch-S _  762,058 

Star-Time*-e .  897,026 


Globe-Democrat-m  692,177  651,435 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  431,965  52.5,618 

Post-Dispatch-e. . . .  1,397,023  1,367,788 

Post-Dispatch-S. . . .  762,058  944,957 

Star-Timr*-e .  897,026  902,841 

Grand  Total .  4,180,249  4,392,639 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Pres.s-m. .  . .  794,804  937,313 

IPioneer  Prr^a-S. . . .  628,974  873,482 

Dirpatch-e .  1,060,755  1,115,898 

Grand  Total  2,484,533  2,926,693 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  499,468  480,921 

Unioo-S .  14;i,504  2.36,543 

Bee.« .  1,406,441  1,373,512 

Grand  Total .  2,p4M13  a,090,97e 

SAN  ANTONI6,  TEXAS 

Exprcss-m .  909,111  909,173 

Eapreas-S .  556,373  670,094 

News^ .  l,2.y),801  1,145,786 

Iitlht.e .  1,030,791  1,083,286 

*li*ht-S .  474,596  521,436 

Grand  Toul .  4,221,672  4,329,775 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

UnioL-m .  850,.302  943,509 

Union-S .  420,095  550,699 

Tribune^n-e .  1,184,940  1,261,779 

Joumal-e .  605,891  631,664 

Grand  Toul .  .3^061,228  3.387,651 

SAN  FRANCI^O.  CALIi^. 

Chronicle-m .  837,650  761,536 

fChronicIe-S .  424,109  550,270 

Examiner-m .  999,553  1,067,668 

*Eianiin«r-S .  549,897  778,500 

Call-Bulletin.e .  679,774  726,800 

N’ewM .  711,122  741,647 

Grand  Total .  4,202,105  4,626,420 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m .  983,4,59  9.37,730 

Union  Star  e .  844,8.59  779,221 

Grand  Total .  1,828,318  1,716,951 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Inbune-m .  .516,727  408,800 

yrantonian-S .  251,921  298,584 

rimea-e .  908,818  818,693 

Grand  Total .  1,679,466  1,616,077 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Host-IntelUirencer-ni  932,258  832,189 

’^t-Intelligencer-S  451  ,.309  565,274 

.  1,422,090  1,275,840 

'""es-S .  405,839  503,317 

Grand  Total .  ;>.211,496  3,176,620 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Jniirnal-Tribune.«,  .  7.52.349  690,065 

JounnU-S .  241,9  »1  334,5.16 

Grand  Twal .  994,340  1 ,024,661 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Itjbune-e .  1.141..568  1.106,782 

Tnbune-S .  367,515  435,374 

Grand  To^,...  1,, 509,083  1,542,156 
,  ,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

^kesmaa- 

.  651,657  598,890 

^^kesman* 

Review's .  496,645  036,.3OO 

tlironicle-e .  953,702  894.178 

Grand  Toul .  2,105,001  2,149,368 

iw  •  1.343.573  1,383,.544 

494.081  738,803 

8-'1,905  ,598.816 

™>t  Standard-S. . . .  296,,544  497,775 

Grand  T.M^  2,7.56.103  .3,218,9.38 
\WT  t.  TACOMA,  WASH. 

•  •  •  l.<181.14fi  780,.500 

^w^Tnbune-b. . . .  335..337  313,892 

“■* .  448.385 

Grand  To^. . . .  1.416,482  1 ,642.777 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  464,471  518,430 

.  1,466,850  1,480,507 

.  582.622  647,893 

Grand  2.518, M3  2,646,830 

Globe  A  ^^^ADA 


Glohe  A  CANADA 

^w^Marl-m ....  945,263  I 

.  1.407,321  1,: 

Wll .  1,737,033  1,. 

^  .  74.686 

Grand  Total .  4,164.302  3,1 


1949  1948 

1,180,097  1.164,783 


1.117,602 

729,365 

332.878 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

1949 

Hveniujr  Time^-e.  . .  1,036,211 

Times- .\<lvertiser-S.  142.168 
Treiitoniau-m .  417,125 


Grand  Toul .  1,59.5,,504  1,089,572 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note)  .  900,756  852,346 

Noth:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  I,071,2a3  1,023,342 

World-ra .  916,968  897,821 

World-S .  475,922  681 .079 

Grand  Total .  2,464,093  2,a02.242 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  467,121  461,326 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  760,116  812,776 

Observer  Dispatch-S  168,419  228,020 

Press-m .  822,0.56  859.127 

Grand  ToUI .  1,7.50,591  1,899,923 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


Times-Herald-d  .  .  1,145,706  1,050,597 

*Times.Hcrald-S  .  364,169  455,584 

News-c .  772,203  765,314 

Post-m .  1,125,9.35  1,210,520 

5Post-S .  401,700  540,264 

Star-e .  1,9.51,619  1,707,221 

tStar-S .  623,553  744,253 

Grand  Total .  6,384,885  6.473,753 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  621,836  622,556 

Repunlican-S .  218,400  252,724 

American-e .  870,840  838.246 


1,713,526 

MACY 


Grand  Total .  1 .71 1 ,076 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneek  Times-e  278,507 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  524,213 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  SUr-e. .  641.758 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e .  .302,682 

PeeksKill  Star-e _  310,859 

Port  Chester  Item-e  567,074 

Tarrytown  New*-e. .  3.32,586 

Yonkers  Herald 

.Statesman-e .  596,135 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e .  767,120 


Grand  ToUl .  4,320,934  3,688,131 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 

Bearon-e .  942,1.39  973..530 

Heacon-S .  .533.115  669,260 

Eagle-m .  739,556  712,028 

Eagle-e .  743,299  796,097 

}Eagle-S .  330,067  420,115 

Grand  Total  3,288  176  3,571,030 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  260,590  301..509 

Telegrara-m .  818,046  778,529 

Gazette&  Post-e...  927,016  896,493 

Grand  ToUl .  2,005,6.52  1,976,531 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e .  1,093,355  1,070,598 

(Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  375,499  439,178 

Grand  Total .  1,468,884  1.509,7.'6 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  "THIS  WEEK" 
and  PARADE  Auguat,  1949 

*  "AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

54.210  Unes  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  28,938  Unes  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
.Albany  Times  L’nion,  .Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Baltimore  .American,  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Chicago  Herald-.American,  Detroit 
Times.  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  .Antonio  Light,  .Swacuse  Her- 
ald-.American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

» "AMERICAN  WlvEKLY"  Linage 

54.210  lines  include<l  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
lleuld,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

61.210  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
♦"AXfERIC.AN  WEEKLY"  lanage 

61,210  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  27,664  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles 
Examiner  and  San  P'rancisco  Pyxaminer, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

t'THIS  WBEK"  Linage  34.900  Unes 
included  in  the  Ugures  of  the  following 
papers:  AtlanU  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Binningham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  D^ler,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commerdal 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  MiuneapoUs 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

t  "THIS  WEEK"  Linage  35,410  Unes  in 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  f^okar.e  Spokes- 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

1949  1948 

Telegraph-m  (see 

Note) .  395,408  292.760 

Telegraph-S .  164,682  234.415 

Grand  Toul .  560,090  527,175 

Noth:  Telegraph  (in)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  805,741  760,709 

Gazette-S .  246,411  280,240 

Mail-« .  732,510  717,049 

Mail-S .  173,228  237,283 

Grand  Total .  1,957,890  1,99.5,281 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1.086.707  1,011,607 

Observer-S .  425.175  543,643 

News-e .  818,805  798,345 

Grand  Toul .  2,330,687  2,353,595 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

SUte-m .  639,859  545,067 

State-S .  302.670  331.632 

Record-e .  671,117  .566.167 

Grand  Total .  1,613,646  1.442,866 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  843,400  788,924 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e. . .  941,593  812,237 

Register-Guard-S. . .  221,270  247,888 

Grand  Total .  1,162,863  1,060,125 

FO.ND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonweal  th- 

Reporter-e .  560,239  532,441 

HAMMOND,  ifiD. 

Tiraes-e .  763,740  765,492 

Tiraes-S .  266,096  344,422 

Grand  Total .  1,029,836  1,109.914 

HAVERHILL.  N^ASS. 

Gazette-e .  459,842  432,672 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ledger-m. . .  662,434  654,876 

Clarion-Ledger-S...  261,931  366.730 

Daily  News-e .  619,904  610,907 

Daily  News-S .  238,870  324,252 

Grand  Toul .  1,783,139  1,956,765 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post- Joumal-e .  785,333  Not  Avail. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  673,481  684,672 


Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  ira). 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  874,326  914,016 

Gazette-S .  299314  427,128 

Democrat-e .  780,585  752, .>61 

Democrat-S .  231,219  321,004 

Grand  ToUl .  2,18.5,444  2,414,709 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 


Independent-m . 

705.495 

768.9.50 

Independent-S . 

179,324 

277,34;! 

Press-Telegram-e. . . 

910,203 

951  ,.535 

Prcss-Telegram-S. . . 

309,025 

394,766 

Grand  Total . 

2.104,047 

2,392.594 

LOWELL 

,  MASS. 

Sun-e . 

585,496 

546,723 

Telegram-S . 

101,666 

126,358 

687,162 

673,081 

LYNN. 

Ma;^. 

Item-e . 

408,839 

425.486 

Telegram-News-e. . . 

351,572 

354,049 

Telegram-News-S. . . 

104,641 

127,873 

Grand  Total . 

865,052 

907,408 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m . 

470.417 

4.52,945 

Jouraal-e . 

284.690 

260,256 

Grand  Total .  755,107 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  760,714 

Independent-S .  248,331 

Star-News-e .  685,882 

Star-Ne»s-S .  240,736 


Grand  Total.  . . . 

. .  1,930,663 

2,288,566 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

CalUm . . 

764,887 

834.2.54 

News-e . 

955,861 

967,587 

.  1.720.748 

1,801,841 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Joumal-e . 

863,540 

791,321 

Times-m . 

742,207 

673.868 

Tiraes-S . 

342,962 

438.139 

.  1.948.709 

1,903,328 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m . 

652,678 

a67..5.'IO 

Times- Leader-e .  .  . 

936,446 

924,960 

Independent-S.  . . . 

229,231 

246,839 

Total.  . . . 

.  1,818,355 

1.839,379 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

LE  CREEK,  MICH.  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TEX. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  and  News-e  S80,684  833,336  Brownsville  Herald-e 

Enquirer  and  News-S  195, .524  264,166  Brownsville  Herald-S 

- -  Harlingen  SUr-m . . . 

Grand  Total .  1,076,208  1,097,502  HarUngen  Star-S .. . 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA  McAllen  Monitor-e. 

Times-e .  1.025,696  1,001,462  Mc.\llen  Monitor-S. 

Democrat-e .  676,774  697,200 


1,335,348  1369,116 


ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 


GrandTot^  .  1^7,  W2  1,973,328  Dispatch-e .  833,448  819,2.31 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  .\rgus-e .  792,988  Sll.Od- 

Pre^s-e .  1,. 579,648  1,579,018  *  _  _ 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazettc-e  .  1.041,418  1,081.794 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  , 

Times-m .  1.029.319  1,027,271  Tclegram-e 

Star-e .  1,144,468  1,080..328 

Star-S .  650,772  837,013  TL.VVS 


Grand  Total .  1,626,436  1,630,902 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

degram-e .  509,040  455,904 


Grand  Toul .  2,824,559  2,944,612 

MADIaON,  Wla. 

The  Capiul  Times-e  650,230  611.023 

Wis.  Sute  Joumal-m  656,236  618,765 

VVis.  sute  Joumal-S  283,542  303,880 

Grand  Total .  1,590,008  1,533,668 

MANITOWOC.  WIS. 

Herald-Times-e .  547,003  551,978 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
.Standard-Times-e...  68.5,566  704,634 

Standard-Times-S.  .  147,969  164,304 


Standard-Times  (S). 


Portland  Journal. 

(  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  21,354  Unes  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figtires  of  the  foUow- 


Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  fil  Paso 
Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wa^e 
Journal  Gazette.  Jacksonville  limes  Union, 
Newark  SUr-L^ger,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  St.  Paul  floneer  Press,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald- American, 
Toledo  Blade,  Washingtim  Post,  WicUta 
Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 

(  "PARADE"  Linage  37,024  Unes  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

I  "PARADE"  Linage  11,704  Unes  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

f  "SPLIT-RUN"  Unage— New  York 
Nesrs  (m)  302,326  lines;  (S)  206,549  Unes. 


TE.VVH  gr.ALITY  NEWSPAPERS.  Inc. 
LIN.VQE  FIUTRES  FOR  AUGUST 
ABILENE 


Reporter-News-m.. 

486,262 

478.618 

Reporter-News-e .  . 

498,190 

484,442 

Reporter-News-S. . 

.  242,228 

302,078 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  1,226,680 

1,265,138 

BIG  SPRING 

Iferald-e . 

305,410 

097,010 

Herald-S . 

119,996 

189,882 

Grand  ToUl. . . . 

425,376 

486,892 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

910,826 

827.2(H 

Ttraes-« . . . . . . 

930,048 

847,224 

Caller-TIraes-S. . . . 

291,690 

136,868 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  2,132,561 

2,011,296 

DENISON 

Herald.e . 

264,768 

269,206 

Herald-S . 

127,862 

160,174 

Grand  Total. . . . 

392,630 

429,380 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e. 

241,752 

282  240 

News  Messenger-S. 

170,106 

156,932 

Grand  Total . . . . 

417,858 

438,172 

PARIS 

News-e . 

310,912 

293.272 

Xcws*S . 

149,.500 

180,516 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  460,502 

473,788 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Sundard-m . 

680,818 

581,644 

Sundard-e . 

588,812 

673,078 

Standard-S . 

.  278,880 

352,002 

Grand  Total. , . . 

.  1,448,510 

1,508,724 

©tiituarj) 


Abthi-r  G.  Cousins,  Sept.  25. 
at  Henley-on-Thames;  67;  chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  and  Odhams  Press.  Ltd.  .since 
1946.  when  he  succeeded  the  late 
Viscount  Southwood. 

J.ACQUEs  J  CoHE.N.  Sept.  2.3. 
at  Rumson.  N  J.;  retired  10 
year>  ago  after  serving  20  years 
as  manager  of  an  American 
News  C.o  subsidiary  in  Newark. 
N.  J.;  onetime  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  newspapers. 

Cecil  C.  Fogarty,  Sept.  21,  at 
Chicago;  72;  head  of  the  C.  C. 
Fogartj-  Advertising  Agency  for 
30  years,  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

.Archibald  I.  McFaul.  Sept.  23. 
at  Chicago;  67;  editor-publisher 
of  three  Chicago  community 
new.spap^s  and  former  editor 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner. 

Harriet  E.  Hughes,  Sept.  24, 
at  New  York;  copy  writer  and 
executive  in  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  including  J. 
Walter  TTiompson  Co.,  Newell- 
Emmett  and  Alley  &  Richards. 

Frank  Emery,  Sept.  26,  at 
Wooster,  O. :  81,  retired  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  pension  in 
1944.  after  long  career  in  news 
and  circulation  departments; 
one  time  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Sun. 

Dan  W.  Gall.agher,  Sept.  22. 
at  Chicago;  74;  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  reporter  and  investi¬ 
gator;  newspaper  career  began 
on  Boston  CMass.  >  Globe  in 
1896. 

Richard  K.  Goodman,  Sept.  22, 
at  Chicago;  27;  former  Chicago 
He  raid- American  reporter  and 
legislative  correspondent. 

Samuel  E.  Me  Creery,  Sept. 
24,  at  Nyack.  N.  Y.;  59;  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Nyack 
Journal-News:  started  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Jersey 
City  (Jersey'  Journal  25  years 
ago. 

Willis  G.  Tucker,  Sept.  24.  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.;  founder 
of  the  Tucker  Agency  in  New 
York,  which  he  sold  several 
years  ago  to  Kelly,  Nason  & 
Roosevelt;  great-grandson  of 
Luther  Tucker,  once  publisher 
of  the  Country  Gentlemen. 

Joseph  Cotton,  Sept.  23,  at 
Clintonville,  Wis.;  75;  former 
publisher  of  the  Clintonville 
Tribune-Gazette  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Four  Wheel  Auto  Drive 
Auto  Co. 

David  H.  Pierce,  Sept.  21,  at 
Elmira.  N.  Y.;  editorial  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  <0.)  News  for 
many  years 

Maurice  Roddy,  Sept.  22,  at 
Chicago;  50;  Chicago  Sun-Times 
aviation  and  automobile  editor; 
onetime  police  reporter  for  the 
old  Herald-Examiner. 

Akthuti  C.  Clarke,  Sept.  26, 
at  New  York;  79;  city  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  World,  1911- 
13;  former  Sunday  news  editor 
of  the  .Yew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 
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Bill  Hardy 

continued  from  gage  6 

many  quarters  and  he  has  been 
in  the  thick  of  many  of  these 
battles,  fighting  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  members,  but  also 
scolding  them  if  necessary. 

If  a  bill  affecting  the  news 
paper  business  gets  through  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
without  Bill  Hard.v  having  done 
something  about  it.  that  really 
would  be  news.  He  person¬ 
ally  reads  every  legislative  bill 
in  Harrisburg.  During  a  re¬ 
cent  session.  2.000  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  the  PNPA  man¬ 
ager  went  over  each  one  care¬ 
fully. 

National  Newspaper  Week 
originated  through  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  doing  something  about  it. 
Some  alleged  consumer  groups 
were  conducting  a  severe  cam¬ 
paign  against  advertising  in 
1932.  Mr.  Hardy  had  received 
complaints  from  members  who 
said  that  the  public  was  really 
falling  for  the  propaganda. 

Purpose  of  'Week' 

Mr.  Hardy  and  Walter  W. 
Krebs,  publisher  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune  and  Democrat. 
then  president  of  the  PNPA,  got 
together  in  a  "smoke-filled 
room"  and  did  something  about 
it.  They  began  a  program  in 
opposition  to  the  consumer 
groups.  Mr.  Hardy  says: 

“It  was  designed  to  afford 
newspapers  an  opportunity  to 
offset  the  vicious  propaganda 
by  the  alleged  consumer  groups 
and  give  the  newspapers’  side 
of  advertising.  Even  today,  we 
could  do  well  to  explain  to  the 
public  more  of  the  functions  of 
a  free  press  in  a  democracy.” 

The  idea  was  used  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1932,  then  adopted  by 
other  states.  It  was  called 
Newspaper  Week.  It  grew  into 
a  broad  program  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  journalism  and  was  adopted 
as  National  Newspaper  Week  in 
1940  after  being  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers. 

Bill  Hardy  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  His  expenses  ran 
around  $310. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  also  been  very 
active  in  a  highway  safety  pro¬ 
gram  for  Pennsylvania  and  his 
prodding  of  newspapers  to  give 
publicity  and  advertising  space 
to  this  campaign  has  brought 
exceptional  results.  His  work  in 
that  respect  received  national 
attention  when  he  was  called  to 
Washington  in  1948  to  explain 
Pennsylvania’s  program  at  the 
Presidents  Highway  Safety 
Conference. 

When  Mr.  Hardy  is  shepherd¬ 
ing  his  members  to  be  prompt 
at  PNPA  meetings,  he  can  ap¬ 
pear  as  nervous  and  restless  as 
a  man  trying  to  get  his  family 
together  for  a  Sunday  drive,  but 
beyond  the  wheels  of  hLs  car,  he 
is  a  calm,  competent  driver  and 
highway  safety  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  him.  Today, 
he  is  promotion  activities  chair¬ 
man  for  Governor  James  H. 
Duff's  Highway  Safety  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Hardy  became  manager 
of  the  PNPA  on  Jan.  22,  1929. 
succeeding  A.  W.  Fell,  who  had 


been  manager  since  the  group 
was  chartered  Aug.  10.  1925. 
It  was  formed  from  five  sepa¬ 
rate  organizations. 

286  Members  Now 

Mr.  Hardy  resigned  as  make 
up  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  take  the  job. 
The  PNPA  had  about  100  mem¬ 
bers  and  its  finances  were 
meager.  In  fact.  Mr.  Hardy 
saw  such  great  possibilities  in 
his  new  job  that  he  worked  for 
the  first  three  months  without 
pay.  but  eventually,  he  received 
this  delayed  compen.sation. 

Today,  the  membership  of  the 
PNPA  is  286  and  its  daily  group 
is  the  largest  in  the  country. 
It  even  has  members  outside  the 
state.  Present  membership  con 
sists  of  122  dailies  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  six  outside  the  state;  151 
weeklies  in  Pennsylvania,  two 
outside  the  state:  and  five  legal 
journals. 

Things  looked  none  too  bright 
when  Mr.  Hardy  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  PNPA.  The  long 
depression  was  setting  in  and 
the  years  of  the  New  Deal  with 
its  sharp  affect  on  newspaper 
costs  v.-ere  in  the  making.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Roosevelt  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hardy  was  called  often 
to  Washington  for  advice  on  na 
tiona!  problems  affecting  the 
newspaper  business.  He  helped 
to  set  up  the  national  code  for 
newspapers  under  the  Blue 
Eagle.  In  the  war  years,  he 
turned  PNPA  facilities  to  many 
public  service  campaigns  to  aid 
our  fighting  forces. 

While  being  a  watch  dog  of 
the  Pennsylvania  press,  he  is 
zealous  about  the  welfare  of 
newspaper  workers  and  he  has 
been  particularly  active  in  im¬ 
proving  standards  for  news- 
paperboys. 

His  Press  Philosophy 

Mr.  Hardy  combines  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  deep  seated 
idealism  in  his  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  press. 

"Freedom  of  the  press,”  he 
says,  "is  not  a  privilege  for 
publishers.  They  are  merely 
trustees  of  a  right  which  rests 
with  the  people  under  our  con¬ 
stitution.  T^e  newspapers  of 
this  country  have  been  under 
severe  attack  in  recent  years, 
but  the  press  today  is  stronger 
and  more  vital  than  ever  be 
fore.  It's  a  business  that  any 
young  man  or  woman  should  be 
proud  to  enter.” 

He  declares  that  unfair  press 
attacks  today  come  from  three 
sources.  1.  Public  officials  who 
cannot  stand  the  lash  of  edi¬ 
torial  criticism.  2.  People  who 
are  uninformed.  3.  Former 
newspaper  men  and  women  who 
have  turned  bitter  because  of 
disappointments  in  their  careers. 

But.  Mr.  Hard.v  can  be  crit¬ 
ical  too.  He  sees  a  need  for 
constant  accuracy  of  facts  and 
ideas  and  better-trained  report¬ 
ers  as  well  as  employes  of  all 
other  departments  of  news 
papers. 

"We  have  been  confronted  re¬ 
cently  in  Pennsylvania,”  he 
said,  “with  closing  up  of  some 
news  sources.  The  fault  is  not 
entirely  due  to  public  officials. 
Some  of  it  Is  due  to  a  lack  of 
confidence  and  reporters  must 
build  up  this  confidence  through 
objective  reporting.  Real  mis- 
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sionary  work  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  cover  the 
beats.  ■’ 

A  native  of  Amesbury.  Mass. 
Mr.  Hardy  started  newspaper 
work  with  his  hometown  paper, 
the  Daily  News.  On  Sept.  22. 
1906.  he  became  Swampscott 
correspondent  for  the  Lynn 
(  Mass.  I  Item  at  $12  a  week,  $5 
of  which  he  had  to  pay  the  city 
editor  for  boarding  at  his  home. 

Other  New  England  papers 
for  which  he  worked  were  the 
New  Bedford  Standard,  the 
Brockton  Times  and  Enterprise, 
the  Haverhill  Gazette,  the  Lynn 
Telegram  News,  the  Boston  Post 
and  the  Boston  Telegram.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  last- 
named  paper  for  four  years. 

During  the  First  World  War, 
Mr.  Hardy  was  military  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Detroit  (Mich. i 
Free  Press.  After  the  war.  Mr. 
Hardy  also  served  as  editor  of 
the  New  York  Bulletin  and  was 
general  manager  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial  in  1924. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  constant  com 
panion  at  many  newspaper 
meetings  is  his  wife.  Mary  P. 
Hardy,  a  native  of  Boston. 

Their  devotion  is  a  story  in 
itself. 

When  the  PNPA  and  the  In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  met  in  Bedford  re¬ 
cently,  Mrs.  Hardy  drove  Mr 
Hardy  and  the  writer  100  miles 
to  the  Bedford  Springs  Hotel 
from  Harrisburg.  That  eve-  j 
ning,  she  was  taken  ill  at  din-  | 
ner  and  quietly  went  to  her 
room. 

Not  until  she  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  on  for  appendicitis  the  I 
next  day  did  most  of  those  at 
the  convention  know  she  had 
been  ill.  She  did  not  want  to 
spoil  their  meeting  or  take  her 
husband  away  from  his  duties, 
but  he  insisted  on  staying  at  her 
side  until  the  danger  was  over. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cosh  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
•For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Ooant  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Ada  with  white  apace  and/or  type  ox 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  agate 
meaaure  basia  of  14  linea  per  colomn 
inch. 

Ooant  (our  words  tor  box  nnmlier. 
No  abbreviations. 

c'orma  close  Wednesday  nooa. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1^5 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  ^ 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  1,  1949 


Auditorium  Used  i  mechanical  equipment  for  sale  ' 

Portland.  Ore.  —  More  than  , - — 

7,000  persons  are  expected  to  ]  GOSS  COLOR  PRESSES 

tend  meetings  which  are  sched-  |  •ji'j"  Cut-otT 

uled  for  the  Journals  audito-  |  regular  Goss  4  deck  4  plate  wide 

rium  between  "ow  and  Jan.  1. ;  ng^sp^per  presses  and  ideal  for 

Its  use  has  been  booked  far  in;  ^  ^ 

advance  since  its  opening  14  •  q  OXFORD 

months  ago.  g^; 

se.  Idaho  1 


advance  since  its  opening  14 
months  ago. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS _ j 

tLukiU.s,  aim  .-iOutiuHsiern  daily  | 
tiid  weekly  newapaper.s  hou(?lit  and  i 
»ald.  Tile  K.  H.  Iteri;  C"..  -Melbourne,  I 

I’loridu. _ _ _ 

For  iiiiv  >ije  )>ii|ier  eoiitaet 
ODKTT'  &  ODKTT,  llroker.s 
I’liblisliers  for  -Many  Vear.s 
1*.  ().  Uox  527.  .San  Fernando,  Calif. 

■  OO.NFIDK.NTi.U,  I.VFOK.M.VTIOX 

Daily  New .ipaper  Properties  , 

W.  H.  (ilover  Co.,  Vent  lira.  Califoriiiu  | 
WKSTKKX  D.IILIKS,  WKKKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

lolb  Washington.  Denver,  Colorado 
,1DVANT.A(!E01'.S  biiy.s  in  western  ; 
new  spapers.  M  a  reus  ({riftin  4:  -Vsso- 
•  iates.  Box  BOS,  Tiicuiiieari,  X.  Mex.  , 
^FfFSOL'XD  ins'v.stinents  in  selected  Pub-  I 
lieatioii  Properties.  -Vrthur  W.  Stypes. 
i>2.i  -Market  Si..  San  Franciseo  5,  Cal. 
PKOSPERtlf  S  Iowa,  Nebraska.  South  j 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2BI0  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

KST.VHU.SHKD  XKWSPAPKKS 
with  prolitable  reiords.  on  fair  terms 

K.  CAIIHEKT 

;t937  Orange  .St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

NEW  .SPA  iMCk  VALCATIOXS 
Tux  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  HENTHCYFEN  ; 

44tf  Ocean  .Avenue.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 
THIS  29  year  old  agency  operates  on  I 
the  basis  of  a  siinare  di  al  for  buyer  ' 
and  seller. 

Ian  Feighiier  .Agency,  Box  192,  Mt.  | 
Pleasant,  .Michigan.  , 

DALIES  BOCGHT  AXlT  .soLd 

L.  PAKKKK  l.IKKLY 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Peter.sbiirg.  Florida.  ! 
MAY  BROTHF.RS,  Hitighaiiiionrx.“Y7 
Kstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  )iublicity. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

UAiLY  —  LoD^-(‘Siablis)ied  ;  exclusive 
lield;  full  AP  report:  money  maker; 
city  30,000;  *freat  opportunity.  Pox  ! 
4201,  Kditor  &  I'nhlisher. 
lU  LLKTIN  NO.  22.  Newspapers  for 
•^jile.  N'ow  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  , 
Bros..  Hiutfhainton.  X.  Y. 

XORTHKRN*  California  Kxcluaive 
weeklies,  one  plant.  Mild  climate.  ' 
T»rofttablf.  $40,000;  .$22,000  down.  ' 

PsXclusive  weekly  growini?  commun*  | 
*iy  near  Los  Anpdes.  Gros.sinjj  over 
♦20M.  Adf-qiiate  plant.  Price  $17,500. 
|.).875  down.  J.  .V.  Snyder.  Broker, 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  f’alif. 

M.  78744. 

SOCTHKRN  CALIhX)UN'lA”wkKKIA 
Lea.se  with  option  to  buv.  Jack  L. 
Moll.  Box  8408  IsOs  Angelos  10.  Cal. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

IF  M  AXT  TO  SELL  newspaper 

properties  in  .Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  X.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana. 

will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  intejfrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
past  two  monthws.  Xatl.  Loan  Bldj?., 
Moorhead,  Minn. _ 

WANTED:  To  buy  daily  newspaper 
irom  family  or  estate — cash  (six 
»Kures),  Box  4173.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lither. 


COLOR  PRESS  FOR  aSALE 
HOE-24  couples,  2  foldi-rs.  2  1*'^"  cut-  \ 
olY,  hard  packings  -\C  drive.  Avail*  | 
able  immediately.  I 

THE  MKZO  STEKLE  COMPAN  Y  I 
tuu  W.  Madison  Sr..  Cliica^ro  6,  Ill.  I 
ANdover  d-6  497  I 

GOSS  24  PAGE  1*RESS  with  color  i 
cylinder.  Goss  32  pace  with  color  cyl* 
iioler,  tJoNs  4it|tak;e  with  color  cyl- 
der.  all  wi<hh.  Write  (n-orjce 

C,  Oxford,  Itoise,  Idaho. 


LINOTYPES 

Most  complete  stock  of  linotypes  and  ^ 
intertypes  at  a  price  ranjee  to  fit  your  | 
bad^et  from  $1000  to  $8500.  Machines  I 
are  offered  either  as  is,  reconditioned 
or  rebuilt.  Every  machine  can  be  in*  , 
spected  in  operation  on  our  floor.  ' 
Write  or  wire  your  needs  for  formal 
ofTerings. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


1  tiO.ss  11  l(i  11  SPE El),  low  consirue- 
liiiii  iinit-typi’  unit,  built  new  in  1922. 
1.5”  printing  diaiiieter.  7  IB"  plate,  in 
exeeptional  iiit-ehanioal  eondilion. 

.\.  E.  Roselle.  Produi'tion  -Manager 
,'4f.  Paul  Dispatch — Pioneer  Press 
Si.  Paul.  Minn. 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
■Model  -A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
F’latbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses  i 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS  I 

.Marshall  A  .lefferson  Streets  j 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


HALVORSEN  INSERTING  MA-  ' 
CHINES — five  5  head  Halvoraens  j 
complete  with  DC  motors  and  controls 
will  soon  he  available.  In  excellent  ; 
condition,  machines  may  be  seen 
operating  in  our  plant.  New  Y'ork 
Herald  Tribune,  230  West  41  .St..  New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 
— Serial  No.  29923  110  V.  Single  j 

Phase  Motor — one  head  letter  mold;| 
1  U.  A.  Mold;  1  Recessed  Mold;  one 
main  magazine;  2  auxiliary  magazines 
— ga.s  pot.  Being  u.sed  daily.  Price  ; 
$2,000.  Immediate  possession.  Sale  as  ' 
is,  where  is.  Box  4248,  Editor  &  Pub-  , 
I  i  slier.  j 

FOR  SALE 

32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX  | 

.single  width,  22^4"  cut  off,  .AC  drive.  ! 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  P.AGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder,  i 
221-^”  cut  off,  AC  drive,  eonijilete 

stereo  equipment.  , 

4  UNIT  GO.SB 

22.14"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder,  t 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  , 

22.t4"  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder,  j 

Used  for  eoiiiics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE  I 

2154"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 


mechanical  equipment  for  SALE  COMET  &  duplex  flat  bed 

MODEL  25  VANDEROOOK  full  page  BEN  SHULMAN 

Newspaper  Proof  Press,  very  fine  ma-  500  Fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York  18,  N.  Y. 

I?:'.*"  attaeliiiient.  Box  Suite  1724.  Phone:  BKyant  9-1132 

-  •.  rzditor  A  Publish»*r.  Cabb*  Address :  “Shiilpress  Xew  York’* 

editor  d  PUBLISHER  for  October  1,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MERGER 
of  the 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
and 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

lilTers  for  prutnpt  release 
Grade  .A  surplus  equipment 

7  Inti-rtypea:  Models  B,  B  sniSl, 
( '  sin;  1 

B  Model  25  Linotypes 
2  .Model  2B  Linotypes  (one  72  90) 
43  fonts  of  iiiatriees;  .Some  21etter 
18  and  24  (loint  (li.st  on  request) 

NEWS  DRESSES  OF 
MODERN  TYPE  FACES 
IS  fonts  71.5  point  Intertype  Ideal 
New.s  with  Bold 

20  fonts  Iiitertype  7'-^.  jmint  Regal 
;2  with  B.F. 

19  fonts  Linofyjip  7 point  Corona 
with  Bold 

CLASSIFIED  and  MARKET  FACES 

Ifi  fonts  Intel-type  .5’)  point  Ideal 
News  with  Bold,  5  point  aligniiient 
I  I  fonts  Linotype  Ionic  ;5  with  Bold 
Face  :o 

LUDI.OAV  FACES 

8.S  fonts  from  12  to  72  point  sizes 
(list  on  request) 

M I Sr ELL A N EOU S  EQU 1 P M  ENT 

18  .Autoplate  stereo  chases  A'  form 
triieks 

1  Doiihle  truek  tail  cutter 

2  stereotype  tlat  shavers 

2  remelt  (lOts:  one  with  water  eooleii 
M.irgacii  pig  molds 

Maintenanee.  the  very  best.  The 
eharaeter  of  these  metropolitan  In¬ 
diana  newspapers,  tdns  lower  than 
prevalent  tiiarkef  prices,  assures  safe 
value  and  sound  invesfiipnt, 

- —  4  of  tiles,.  Iliaellilles  at  Mlllleie 
(liidinna)  Star  .A  Press. 

TYPE  .A  DRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  Inr 
Up  West  Harrison  St. 
AVEhster  9-09.5.5 
Chic, ago  5 


WOOD  JUNIOR  Heavy  Duty  Auto- 
(date  with  2154"  cut  off.  D.C.  Motor 
equipment.  Available  immediately. 
Latin  .American  Press  .Syndicate,  30 
Chureli  St.,  Suite  431- A.  New  Y'ork  7, 
Xew  Y’ork. 

GOSS  28  PP.  “Straightline”  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  2244"  cut-off. 
electrical  and  sterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 

HOE  TAIL  CUTTER  and  finisher 
with  water  hath:  Hoe  easting  box, 
rocker  type — above  items  for  7  IB" 
plates  with  lA'j"  diameter;  also  some 
litters  1254  and  25Vj  eiti  slugs;  32 
•Sti-el  Chases  and  one  Douhle-truek. 
.Available  approximately  Oetoher  20. 
AVrite  Tribune  Review  Ptihlishing  Co., 
e/o  David  AV,  Mack.  Greeiisbiirg.  Pa. 

8-PAGE  FL.VTBED  DUPLEX  PRESS. 
Model  sA.  Serial  No.  891.  One  of  the 
best  printing  tlathed  presses  in  -Aiiier- 
icn.  Now  in  operation.  Delivery  Jan- 
nary  1950.  The  Motiitrie  Observer, 
Moultrie.  Ga. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40  3  H  P.  two 
motor  full  automatie  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph, 
BO  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
liiisli  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face- 
(date  type,  equipped  to  parallel:  two 
are  croas  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width.  IBpage  tubulars,  or 
quad  jiresses.  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waferhury  91.  Connecticut. 


'  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

24  PAGK  HOE  two-plaW  widt*  Web 
Xewjipaper  Press.  23*9/16"  sheet  cut, 
with  half-pa^e  folder  aud  '‘ompleie 
stereo,  equipment  aud  A.G.  motor — 
available  iinin»Miiately ;  1^.  to  4  tun 

Metal  Fiirnaees,  with  and  vvithout 
pumps:  Gastiiitf  Boxes,  both  llat  and 
curved;  Goss  and  Duplex  Mat  Kollers ; 

I  Hoe  Flat  Plate  Shaver;  Hoe  radial 
arm  Kouier;  Goss  Pneumatic  Steam 
Table;  Xo.  8  Hoe  f'lectrotype  Fur¬ 
nace  with  Hoe  3-j);m  Baukini:  Stand; 
Galley  and  fiill-paife  Proof  Pre^se^; 
Amsco  C'ompo.sinif  Boom  Saw  Trimuu  r: 
Baling  Presses,  both  new  an«l  n  huill ; 
XEW  Hall  Form  Tables  atid  6  and  8- 
fool  Newspaper  Make-up  Tables,  all 
•steel;  Distributors  of  "Dura]*'  lijfht 
weikdit  Sterotype  Cha>es  "lailoi- 
,  made'*  to  your  own  sl^e••irt^•illion^ ; 

I  60"  Hamblet  Sheeier  wiii*  Kri»  Lay 
.  hoy  and  10*roll  ba-  k-siand;  J4" 
CanierAm  Slitter;  Power  Putters,  all 
sizi's;  14x20  and  21x2^  Baum  .Xutu- 
niatic  Job  FoMers.  '  Send  for  new 
Current  List).  Thonia.s  W.  Hall  (s>m 
pany.  Ine..  120  M>st  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamfor«l.  tonn.) 

STEREO 

■)OOU  !hs.  electric  reinelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Marsrach.  water  .  oeled 
iiudtl  with  ele.'trit*  hoi.<!  for  metal 
dump  truck. 

WOOD  .irxIOR  ATTO  PLATE 
22U".  AC  motor.  .*»  ton  •leciric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  auto-haver  Pump  and 
spout  with  water  tHkled  fnP  paje  fiat 
east  in*;  box. 

(HESS  giant  MAT  KULLEi;.  AC. 
STA  HI  JrXlOK  MAT  FDRMKK.  AC 
DANIELS  CIKcrLAK  PLANKK,  AC 
HOE  MOXUKAIL  .STEREO  SVW.  AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Phiiadel)>hia.  Penn-yK  ania 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  OO. 

NEWSDADER  PRE.-<S  ERECTitK.s 

DiNinantlinu — Moving — Erei*  ins 
-NNwspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
ServicH  Xationw’ifle 

738  N.  Vietory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Caiif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Tnc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
'  Machinists  and  Movers 
i  Web,  Offset,  Fla+-Bed  Experts 

We  will  inov*-,  erect  or  repair  p'*e'»-»es 
I  ANYWHERE 

I  28  East  4!h  St..  New’  York  3,  X.  A*. 
Phone:  sPrinir  7  1740 

NEWSPAPER  PIzAN'TS  allied  .qnip- 
nieiit.  dismantled,  moved,  en-eted.  local 
i  anti  lont;  distance  servi«’e. 

;  W.  J.  OASEY  TRUOKING 
I  &  RIGGING  GO.,  Inc. 

!  BBi)  Bergeu  St.,  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2  2231 

I  W'ALLMAN  A:  BAILEY 

^  Erecting,  Kebuilding.  Moving 

Entire  Newspaper  I'lant.s 
975  X.  Chtireh  S:.,  or  45o  Bluff  St, 
Rockford.  Ill.  .Alton,  Ill. 

Dh,:  3-41B4  Ph. :  2  1729 

I  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

I  GOSS  Press  single  width  'two  jiages 
wide).  13  V4  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  di*ck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  j  ri''os.  Box  1042. 
Etiilor  i  Publisher. 


I  WANTED 

^  NewspaptT  presse-v  i»t  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertyp^. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jeft'er-on  S*-..  Philadel* 
I  phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 
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FEATURES 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED ! 

PRt^y  MUTUKS  ftod  control  Panel, 
either  AC  er  DC.  80,  90,  100,  or 
126  H.P.  News  Publishing  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress 
is  in  the  market  for  a 
Used  24-page  Rotary  Press 

Write  W.  K,  Ulerich 
Publisher 


W.VNTKD:  EIGHT  adjustable  type  ! 
turtles  in  good  condition.  Daily  Amer-  I 
lean  Republic,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  I 


\V.\NTED:  48-Puge  Web  Newspaper 
Pros,  unit  or  straightline  type,  with 
motor  equipment.  Box  4263.  Editor  A 
Pii  blisher. 


WANTED 

Rotarv  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
^!aaazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

.*<,•0  Fiftli  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9  11.32 


.\I.1T  ROLliER  EL’LL  PAGE  SIZE, 
stale  details,  .Advertiser,  Box  903 
Boise.  Idaho.  _ 

GGSS  OR  HOE  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  alternating  current  motor. 
Box  4288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

HAVING  STRCGOLE  WITH  FINAN- 
CK.si  AND  LABOR!  I  can  help  you. 
rces  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me 
■I.  B.  (Hill.v)  Snider.  648  North 
Beach  Blvd..  Itay  St.  lyouis.  Miss. 


c.  newspaper 

-AND  CIRCULAR  PRINTING  PLANT, 
(^mplete  and  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  including  20-page  Goss  press, 
stereo  equipment,  5  Linotypes,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod,  modem  mats  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Plenty  printing  contracts  avail¬ 
able.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
competent  operator  with  $10,000 
down  payment.  Lease  might  be  con- 
siden  d.  Box  4285,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 


101-page  book.  "How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,"  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Baaed  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  A  Howard 
Parish.  "Authors  know  subject  well," 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  "Well  wnrth  SU  O.X  ”  I-.!.. 


^itor.  "Well  worth  $4.95,"  says  John 
Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today! 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower. 
Miami  32,  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


REILIABLE  confidential  representative 
wanted  in  Philadelphia,  Atlanta.  Chi¬ 
cago.  St.  Paul.  St.  Louis,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  San  Francisco,  Denver  to  fur¬ 
nish  announcements  Regional  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  examinations.  No  writ¬ 
ing  involved.  Specify  Civil  Service 
ciintscts  you  have.  Write  Box  4274, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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W.AND.A  WANT-AD.  daily  strip  de¬ 
signed  for  your  own  classified  pages 
or  for  your  regular  comic  section. 
Starts  Dec.  19.  Free  proofs.  MID¬ 
WEST  SYNDICATE  Box  583, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED _ 

ll.AA'ID  Wigransky.  District  of  Co- 
luinliiu.  de.sires  buying  collectors' 
items  of  original  comic  book  and  strip 
art  work;  also  pre-war  comic  maga 
zines. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NOTHING  Is  I.MPOSSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  A.S.SOCIATEB 
Publishing  Consultants 
225  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MAN  and  reporter  on 
iii’w  daily.  Unlimited  oi>i>ortiinity  for 
right  man.  Exi>erienco  not  necessary, 
hut  must  be  eager  and  willing  to 
learn.  Evening  Journal.  Glasgow,  Ken- 
tucky. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — 26  to 
33.  who  aims  at  high  responsibilities 
in  New  England  small  city  newspaper 
field.  Full  particulars  of  self  first  let¬ 
ter.  Confidences  respected.  Address 
Box  4278,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  for  permanent 
position  in  eastern  city  of  25.000. 
411-around  experience  in  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  selling  needed.  Write  Box  4230. 
Editor  A  Publisher _ 


■LGORESSIVE  young  ad  salesman  who 
is  full  of  ideas  and  capable  of  ad- 
vanccmont.  Pekin  (Illinois)  Times. 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  to  fur¬ 
ther  develop  established  poultry  fann¬ 
ing  and  building  classifications  on  10.- 
000  ABC  Eastern  Seaboard  daily. 
Must  write  own  copy  and  make  lay¬ 
outs.  One  who  ran  write  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Per¬ 
manent  opportunity.  Good  salary  pins 
bonus  arrangement.  Box  No.  4279, 
Editor  A  Puhlisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
for  leading  western  daily.  Permanent 
position,  good  starting  salary.  Give 
complete  history  as  to  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  education,  whether  married 
or  single.  Box  4251,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisber. _ 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S  FINEST 
fastest-growing  old-established  non- 
metropolitan  dailies  has  opening  for 
ad  manager  or  solieltor  who  knows 
selling,  retail  merchandising  and  how 
to  train  s  staff.  Unlimited  opportnni- 
ties  fnr  the  man  who  wants  his  salary 
tied  directly  to  results.  Good  guaran¬ 
teed  salary.  Give  complete  details  of 
experlerice  and  references.  Write  Box 
4213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RADIO  OR  NEWSPAPER  sales-ex- 
perienced  commercial  man  for  network 
station  in  large,  fast-growing  Texas 
city,  to  sell,  maintain  large  accounts. 
Top  opportunity  for  right  man.  Box 
4273.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  Snecisl  Edition  men  with  cars. 
Big  Promotion  call,  wire  or  write  Uni¬ 
versal  Press.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  SCHENECTADY  Gazette  has  a 
position  available  in  Its  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  for  an  experienced 
display  advertising  salesman.  Perma¬ 
nent  position,  with  good  salary,  for 
the  right  man.  Write  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  stating  age,  education,  experi- 
enee  and  references. _ 


WANTED.  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
fnr  Midwestern  daily  in  town  of  18.- 
000.  Experienced  man  with  car  pre¬ 
ferred  bnt  will  train.  Write  Box  4198, 
Editor  and  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  circniation 
manager.  Must  know  ARC  eirrulation 
methods.  Know  how  to  handle  boys 
and  develop  good,  clean  eirenlatlon. 
Write  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana 
Gazette,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


WANTED:  Art  and  Ad-Layout  depart- 
meut  mauagvr  who  knows  mechanics 
of  both  amt  who  can  efficiently  direct 
operation  of  department  so  as  to  turn 
out  good  work  within  deadline  limits 
of  energetic  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Send  complete  per¬ 
sonal  de&cripnon  and  experience  back¬ 
ground,  to  S.  T.  Sandberg,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  The  Wichita  Eagle. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COl’Y  BK.LDKK  to  fill  place  on  wire 
desk  on  moruing  daily  in  East  Coast 
eity  ill  easy  reaeh  of  Washington, 
I’hiladelidna  and  New  York.  Young 
man  witli  two  to  live  years  copydesk 
experience  on  small  dailies  preferred. 
Reply  Box  4310.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LEADINti  Montana  weekly  printing 
12-14  pages  wants  journalism  grad  for 
permanent  combination  news  and  ad 
position.  Plenty  roiie  for  capable  in 
dividual.  Write  Phillips  County  News. 

Malta,  Montana. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  who  wants  to 
produce  outstanding  small  town  daily 
has  splendid  opportunity  in  this  fine, 
growing  Texas  eity  of  16,000.  Ideal 
living  and  working  conditions.  Two 
large  colleges,  diversified  agricuiture 
and  industry.  Progressive  publisher, 
modern  plant.  Exclusive  field  but 
enough  outside  competition  to  make 
it  interesting.  Right  man  must  be 
good  writer,  sharp  desk  man  and  have 
keen  desire  to  do  the  job  right.  Tell 
all  first  letter:  age,  experience,  salary, 
references.  Box  4281,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ _ 

OPl’ORTl'NITY’  for  experienced  wom- 
ati  who  enjoys  writing  society  news 
and  capable  take  over  woman  s  page 
small,  lively  northeast  Oregon  daily. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Evening 

Observer.  La  Grande,  Oregon. _ 

PICTtTiE  DESK 

EASTERN  DAILY  wants  PICTURE 
EDITOR  to  direct  photo  staff,  select 
photos  from  wire  services,  write  cap¬ 
tions.  Needs  lively  imagination  to 
develop  his  own  picture  ideas.  State 
full  details  ns  to  ace,  experience, 
salary  desired.  Box  4.314,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  man  to 
handle  telegraph  desk  on  morning 
daily.  Give  experience,  references. 
Natchez  Democrat,  Natchez,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Southern  newspaper,  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  editions,  needs  the 
8t»rvices  of  a  competent  mechanical 
superintendent,  thoronghly  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  composing  room, 
stereotyping  and  press  room  produc¬ 
tion.  State  salary  expected,  and  en¬ 
close  references.  Box  No.  4181,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, 

MACHINIST  WANTED — Midwest  dal¬ 

ly.  city  of  60,000.  15  Linos,  2  mixers; 
2  Ludlows:  2  Elrods.  Union.  Good 

salary.  Good  working  conditions.  As¬ 

sistant  furnished.  Write  fully.  Box 
4228  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTI'-l) 

All-around  photo  engraver.  Good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Wire 
or  write  Tribune-Herald,  Attn:  Man¬ 
ager.  Casper,  Wyoming. _ 

WANTED,  an  experienced  Mechani- 
eal  Superintendent  and  a  Composing 
Room  Foreman.  P'nion  shop.  No 
labor  difficulties.  Fine  Mid-West  Re¬ 
sort  City.  Box  4311,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  am  Intel ested  in  contacting  s  pnb- 
lisber  of  a  small  eity  newspaper  wko 
is  looking  for  a  general  manager  wko 
will  assume  all  reaponsibiliiy  for  §4. 
vertising  volume.  Have  excellent  20 
year  record  in  large  and  small  nswi- 
paper  operation.  With  large  national 
chain  Want  reasonable  bssic  ssUry 
with  commission  arrangement  for  in- 
creased  volume.  Married.  40  yesn 
old,  3  children.  Box  4155.  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  manager  or  business  man- 
agvr,  small  daily.  24  years  in  news¬ 
papers,  21  years  in  management.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  departments  including 
labor  negotiations,  personnel,  etc.  47 
yi-ars  old,  married.  East  preferred. 
Write  Box  4296,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  EX  PUBLISHER  and 
able  department  head,  36  years  old, 
wishes  to  manage  or  prepare  to  msn- 
age  small  daily  with  part  interest. 
Confidential.  Box  4286,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Csn 
make  attractive  layouts,  write  selling 
copy,  develop  new  accounts.  One  and 
oue-half  years  experience.  Age  29, 
single.  Prefer  East  or  Southeast.  Box’ 
4306,  Editor  A  I'liblishcr. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  AVAIL 
ABLE.  Thoroughly  experienced  all 
phases  of  large  city  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  operation.  Excellent  18  year 
record  with  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
newspaper  organizations  in  highly 
competitive  markets.  Must  be  eity 
over  100.000  with  publisher  willing 
to  pay  on  a  production  basis.  Basie 
salary  is  not  the  primary  considsrs- 
tion  but  the  possibilities  and  srrsngs- 
ment  must  be  such  ae  to  allow  for  s 
$15,000  per  year  income  if  I  pat  tbs 
job  over  to  your  satisfaction  Married, 
40  years  old,  8  children.  Box  4164, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Wide  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases  of  classified  devel¬ 
opment.  Have  directed  large  and  me¬ 
dium  sized  organizations  and  super¬ 
vised  chain  operation.  Considered  ag¬ 
gressive  and  creative.  Advocate  of 
planned  selling,  strong  promotion  and 
organizational  training.  Prefer  top 
paper  in  field  or  strong  second  in 
medium  sized  city  (100.000  to  400,- 
000).  Character  of  property,  coopera¬ 
tive  management  and  living  conditions 
more  important  than  salary.  Refer¬ 
ences  from  men  who  have  watched  my 
work.  Box  4299,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


CLASSIFIED  manager  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  suecessful  development 
of  profitable  claseified  volume  through 
planned  selling,  staff  training  and  cre¬ 
ative  ideas  backed  with  strong  promo¬ 
tion.  16  years  experience  in  sll  phssos 
on  medium  and  large  papers.  Prefer 
city  over  100,000.  Box  4289,  Editor  4 
PiiDllsher. _ _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
15  years  national-retail  backgroiad, 
covering  Midwest  repreaentstion  14 
metropolitan  newspaper  markets,  in¬ 
eluding  New  York  City.  Knows  nowi- 
paper  repreientative  operation  anil 
promotion  and  midwest  sgencies-id- 
vertisers.  40,  collegs.  Box  4167, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPACE  SALKS  2  years'  experience 
on  daily  newspaper.  Layouts,  copy, 
2  years  college.  30.  Married.  Own 
car.  Locate  on  East  Oosst.  Box  4313, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

YOUNG  journalism  grsdnste  to  serve 
as  publicity-editorial  saalatant  at  ma¬ 
jor  eastern  unlversUy.  Newspaper  and 
house  organ  experience  desirable 
Write  stating  educational  and  profea- 
sion  background  and  aalary  deiired. 
Box  4245,  Editor  and  Publiaher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Rooks,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40  St..  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  & 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  In  far 
west  desires  connection  on  west  coast 
newspaper.  Excellent  production  rec¬ 
ord  with  thorough  knowledge  of  little 
merchant  plan  and  A.  B-  C.  wrre- 
spondence  held  in  atricteat  confidence. 
Write  Box  4280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE.  20  years  experience  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  distribution. 
Will  be  available  October  1.  Rff  '** 
strictly  confidential.  Box  4156,  Eailof 
A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  October  1,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 

CIRCUUTION _ 

IKCl'liATlON'  Manattfr  on  small 
lily  or  key  position  on  larger  paper. 
1  years  experience  in  circulation 
(.rk.  rienty  of  know  how.  Best  of 
iVrcnces.  Married,  ago  3-f.  I>etnils 
lain  request.  Box  4295,  Kditor  S  i*ub- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL !  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONS  drawn  to  order.  Editor- 
;sl,  political,  labor,  caricatures,  etc. 
j«nd  requirements.  Sam  Schwarts,  681 
Tinipson  Place.  Bronx  55,  New  York, 
hone:  MElrose  5-0629. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


.TOIIN  D.  8TANARD,  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  I,  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 


JOHN  CLARK  KIMBAIX — Enropaan 
(orrespondent;  26U7  Harrison,  Evans- 
tin,  111.  Will  be  forwarded. 


IIE.XICO  CITY  REPORTER-PUOTOQ- 
i.APHER  wants  assignments  for  news- 
pipers,  niagaiines,  business  or  trade 
ispers.  Albert  Keshen,  Cordoba  6-A, 
Mexico,  D.  P. _ 

VHAT  are  your  needs  in  iny  terri- 
tiry.  Chicago  -  Milwaukee  areal  C. 
Cleveland,  7o8  W.  Park  Ave.,  High 
iind  Park.  111. _ 

TOUR  OWN  WASHINGTON  BU¬ 
REAU — For  |50  per  week  plus  wire 
ciarges.  No  contract.  Service  so  long 
u  yon  are  satisfied.  What  are  Oon- 
iress.  Federal  agriicies  doing  concern- 
:ig  your  ares,  its  problems!  What 
|«rt  are  men  from  your  state  playing 
ii  Government,  politics!  Order  arti- 
tes  you  want  in  your  style.  By  es- 
Ubiished  Washington  correspondent 
:-sined  in  mid-west,  far  west  regional 
ipy.  Southern  Background.  Query 
lox  4191,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


STUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  NEWSPAPER  JOB 
ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE 
Southwest  Preferred 
Sx  years  experience  reporting,  writ- 
iig.  editing.  Work  well  with  backahop 
(s  make-up.  Young,  married  veteran. 
Box  4157,  Editor  i  Wblisher, 

ALL  AROUND  MAN 
Jisrnalist,  radio  writer,  foreign  cor- 
nipondent,  editor,  7  years  experi- 
nce;  specialist  economics,  business, 
local  politics;  nniversity  and  gradn- 
w  training;  congenial,  fast-thinking 
std  dependable;  owns  car,  will  travel 
or  relocate:  wants  writing  or  public- 
iif  job  that  pays  or  permits  opporta- 
J>uy  share  after  snitable 
iwiod.  Box  4230,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
luhsr. 


■I  GOOD  copyreader  and  all  around 
i***  >•  now  available.  Prefer 

■*2T7,  Editor  & 

mlisher. 


ABLE  young  learner  ready  to  work. 

.  *•  25,  married,  seeks 

coot  on  live  weekly  or  small  daily, 
ncaty  of  university  publication  and 
oscxshop  experience.  Good  on  news, 
^nres,  mskenp.  Handle  camera. 
^  car.  Box  4287,  Editor  A  Pub- 


AN  OFFER  TO  PUBLISHERS: 

IF  YOU  can  use  tested  ability, 
true  ambition  and  untiring 
devotion  to  duty; 

IF  YOU  desire  all-around  ex¬ 
perience,  youthfulness,  man¬ 
ifold  ideas,  top  references 
and  an  outstanding  per¬ 
sonality; 

HERE  IS  a  newspaperman  with 
all  these  qualifications,  now 
in  top  position  with  nation¬ 
ally  known  metropolitan 
paper  who  wants  to  return 
to  the  medium-size  field  as 
managing  editor  or  assist¬ 
ant  to  either  ME  or  pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  AM  looking  for  a  job  which 
will  exhaust  my  ability;  an 
employer  who  will  let  me 
dedicate  the  remainder  of 
my  career  to  the  progress 
of  his  product  and  my  prog¬ 
ress,  at  a  salary  which  will 
bo  fair  to  both  of  us.  Con¬ 
tact  Box  4283,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  CRACK  COPYRE.ADEK,  tditoriul 
writer  aViiilable  for  newspaper  or 
iiiaguzine  work.  Churchgoer,  pipesniok- 
er,  nondrinker,  34,  12  years'  expe¬ 

rience;  contributor  New  York  editorial 
pages;  happily  married,  2  children. 
Now  in  good  midsoutli  job  but  up 
blind  alley.  Eastern  seaboard  only. 
Box  4284,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

.\1  DESK-rewrite  man,  30,  8  months 
weekly,  354  years  metro,  now  sales 
manager  for  Coca-Cola  bottler,  wants 
return  to  newspaper.  Navy  vet,  mar¬ 
ried,  child,  journalism  degree,  sober, 
will  consider  anywhere  with  solid  fu¬ 
ture.  Will  travel  for  interview.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Ken  Kiser,  Box  10,  Jasper,  Ala. 

ABLE  copyreader  available — Prefer 
South  but  will  go  anywhere.  15  years 
on  desk.  Box  4252,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABLE,  experienced  copyreader  mnst 
make  shift  to  South  or  West  due  to 
asthmatic  condition.  Daily  only.  Excel 
lent  background,  references.  Box  4240, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HANG  up  reporter,  rewrite,  feature, 
desk  man.  Missouri,  M.A.  Journalism 
.Viigust.  Small  daily  or  big  weekly, 
mid  or  far  west  preferred.  Experi¬ 
enced,  good  references.  Box  4294. 
Kilitor  A  Publisher. _ 

BOSTON  AREA 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  —  New  York 
and  New  England  experience,  news 
features,  women’s  page,  makeup,  lay¬ 
out,  copy.  Young,  aggressive,  fast  pro¬ 
ducer,  best  references.  Call  Com. 
6-6743  in  Boston  after  6  p.m.  or  write 
Box  4302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE-Writer  and  photographer; 
daily  and  magaiine  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Own 
equipment.  Box  4270,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  of  established  reputation  and 
wide  background  of  edneation,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  travel,  forceful  writer  and 
speaker,  now  collaborating  on  one  of 
the  country’s  more  distinctive  editorial 
pages,  would  like  change  of  scene  for 
personal  and  family  reasons.  South¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  4309,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  30.  small  daily,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  staff  medium  circulation  daily. 
Can  handle  sports.  No  ear.  Box  4276, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  EDITORIAL,  B.S.  in  Journalism,  24. 
Veteran.  Editor  of  school  paper,  want 
beginning  in  newspaper  career.  Go 
anywhere.  S.  Oppenheimer,  2234 
Davidson  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y’. 

I  EXPERIENCED,  all-around  newspa 
I  peruian.  Eight  yeara  with  large  New 
York  daily.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
reporting,  desk  wrork,  rewrite.  Seeks 
I  permanent  job  with  wider  opporiuni- 
,  ties  for  future  advaucement.  Box 
I  4148,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

EXI'ERJENCED  right-hand-man  leeks 
editorial  position  preferably  eaatern 
publication.  Presently  employed  on 
West  Virginia  daily.  Single,  26,  B.  J. 
Miasouri,  also  B.A.  (English).  Ad¬ 
dress:  Suite  2600,  245  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN.  tele- 
grspli,  makeup,  news,  editorial  writer; 
experienced  daily,  weekly,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Married,  33.  Reliable.  Methodist, 
not  drifter,  non-drinker.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Prefer  Midwest,  West,  South¬ 
west.  Robert  Flowers.  509  West  Mer- 
mod,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

EXPERIENCED  SP  JRTS  EDITOR, 
coluoiuist,  with  wide  knowledge  of 
I  sports  of  all  kinds,  including  baseball, 

,  basketball,  football  and  turf,  as  well  as 
j  other  activities.  Now  employed,  but  I 
I  wish  good  spot  in  Southwest,  Midwest 
I  or  Pacilic  Coast  instead  of  East  Coast. 

I  Also  qualified  on  other  editorial  du- 
I  ties,  but  prefer  sports.  Available  and 
qiialitted  for  a  responsible  post.  Box 
4146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r-photog- 
ra(>lier,  daily.  Public  relations.  Refer- 
eiu-i-s.  B.A.  Own  press  camera,  car. 
Available  November  1.  West.  Box 
4275,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


GIRL,  solid  metropolitan  daily  expo-  Box  4180,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Copy  editing  or  rewriting. 
Four  years  ou  metropolitan  papers. 
Experience  :  general  reporting,  rewrite, 
editing  and  makeup.  B.S.,  M.A.  de- 
grees.  Box  4305,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
WOMAN  reporter-photographer,  26, 
single;  seven  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
porting  now  on  midwest  daily.  Write 

Box  4312,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WKiTr,K-Edil«r  seeks  additional  free¬ 
lance  assignments  or  stalT  connection 
with  quality  house  organ  or  magazine. 
Columbia  graduate,  woman.  New  York 
City.  Box  4307.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Y'OCNO  news  editor  wire,  makeup,  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Now  working 
sports  desk.  50,000  daily.  Wants  mid¬ 
west  job  where  housing  available  for 
family.  Veteran.  Foreign  language, 
journalism  college.  Box  4297,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily 
experience  wire,  sports,  editorial. 
Seeking  opportunity  larger  daily  any¬ 
where.  Journalism  and  economics  col¬ 
lege  background,  28,  married.  Box 
4193,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

INK  EMBOSSER 

20  years  experience  paper.  Knowledge 
and  skill  color,  cameo.  Operate  roller 
and  calender  type  machines.  Box  4301, 

Editor  A  Pulilisher. _ _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Broad  experience  with  newspapers  as 
executive  in  complete  charge  and  spe¬ 
cial  experience  as  consultant  on  per 
dium  basis.  Smooth,  efficient,  business¬ 
like  administrator.  Here’s  a  real 
chance  to  unload  your  mechanical 
problems.  Write  fully  in  confidence. 
Box  4180.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YTTEVTinv  vic-n-  wnt  -  EMBRYO  EDITOR — age  34,  seeks  job 

Cuiadlan  ENO^ND  with  publisher  where  writing  talents 

porter  »*  ’"'i"  be  used.  Former  reporter  on  two 

Ws  toS  "‘“’•"■nic  daily.  New  England  dailiea  wanta  change 

B.  A  daily,  from  srlllnfr  job  wkb  nowt  lyndieste. 

Witor  A  Ptihiifi!***  4282.  Will  conaider  good  public  relations 

A  Publisher.  after  also.  Address:  John  A.  Hawks, 

Box  64,  Framingham  Otr.,  Mass. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  1,  1949 


■ 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  over  20  years 
experience,  seeks  position  with  good 
aggressive  daily;  capable,  good  back¬ 
ground,  good  mixer  and  efficient.  Box 
4140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  journalism  grad,  25,  sin¬ 
gle.  one  year  U.P.  experience.  Any- 
where.  Box  4292,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  24,  Oklahoma 
University  degree,  varied  experience 
including  one  year  daily  newspaper, 
two  years  wire  service,  desires  report¬ 
ing  job  on  daily.  Box  4290,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher, _ 

NEW  YORK  COVERAGE:  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  city  news  of  all 
types.  Can  offer  A-1  coverage  of 
events  for  out-of-town  daily  or  chain. 
Unlimited  source  of  featnre  material 
available.  Box  4149,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


RELIABLE  reporter,  feature-writer, 
photographer.  University  of  Iowa 
grad.  Married,  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Russ  Zelenisk,  354  Clark  Place, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


REPORTER,  3  years  daily  courthonse, 
feature  ’general  newt,  public  relations 
experience.  Single,  24,  veteran.  B.J 
Missouri;  grad  work  Northwestern 
Good  references.  Box  4145,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — ‘Seeks  position  on  daily; 
experienced;  23.  single;  BA.  Box 
4298.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  editor,  fast,  accurate, 
experienced.  Best  references.  Box 
4300.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOPNOTCH  metropolitan  rewrite  man. 
copyreader.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  34,  fam¬ 
ily.  $100.  Box  4224,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  JOURNAL  EDI’TOR 
POUR  YEARS  with  monthly  commer¬ 
cial  fishing  publication.  References — 
Recommendation  previont  employer. 
Will  go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  right 
position.  Veteran.  29.  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  Write  or  wire.  Lloyd  E.  Hall, 
46  N.  Mast  St.,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN  citizen  de¬ 
sires  responsible  position  in  sales  or 
paper  mill  organization.  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  sulphite  pulp  and  paper 
organization  in  executive  capacity,  also 
2  years  woodlands  operation  control, 
best  references,  go  anywhere,  38  years 
old.  married.  John  Workman,  1374  E. 
141st  St..  East  Cleveland  12.  Ohio. 


PUBLICATION  PRODUCTION 
College  grad,  veteran,  well-versed 
layout,  pictorial,  caption,  editorial 
phases  of  publication  production.  Good 
background  for  music,  sports,  science 
copy.  Have  specimens  of  work.  Box 
4315,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  and  feature-writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  jSx- 
cellent  reference!.  BA  degree.  Ow» 
equipment.  Box  4271,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESS  Photographer,  10  years’  New 
York  experience— news,  sports,  fea- 
tnres,  and  color.  Young,  unmarried. 
Can  locate  anywhere.  Excellent  ret- 
erences.  Own  equipment.  Box  42734 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NATIVE  Californian,  now  employed 
as  editor  of  outstanding  house-organ, 
national  in  teope,  wanta  San  Francisco 
bay  area  or  Lot  Angelea  post.  Over 
lu  years  experience  helping  formu¬ 
late,  disseminate  P.R.  policiea  at  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  levels  through 
press,  radio,  magazines.  Sonnd  news¬ 
paper  backj^onna.  imaginative  writer. 
Roy  4210.  Editor  A  Piihllsher _ 

PUBLIC  relations  job  wanted,  capa 
ble  Missouri  U.  grad.  Three  years  re 
luting  experience  Kansas  daily,  pub 
lie  relations  training  M.  U.  Twenty 
six,  married,  veteran.  Box  4308,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


I 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


"While  perjsonally  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  newspaper  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  controversy  with  the  local 
bank,  it  hardly  seems  right  that 
I  should  accept  any  part  of  the 
fund  started  by  Mr.  Zener. 
I  Shop  Talk.  Sept.  17.) 

■  This  little  daily  will  only 
keep  going  as  long  as  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Renovo  give  it  their 
support.  It  is  their  newspaper 
and  its  income  should  rightly 
come  from  them. 

"Please  do  not  take  it  that  I 
am  rich  and  couldn't  use  the 
money  or  that  I  am  not  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  help  and  don't  real¬ 
ize  the  significance  of  the  ges¬ 
ture.  But  I  wish  you  would 
refund  any  contributions  re 
ceived. 

"I  feel  that  an  important  point 
lia.s  been  made — that  the  free 
press  in  America  will  not  stand 
dictatorship  from  any  adver¬ 
tiser.  no  matter  how  important. 

“Let's  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
there." 

With  these  words  from  B.  J. 
'Jack*  Smyth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Renovo  (  Pa. )  Daily 
Record,  we  hereby  call  off  the 
fund-raising  to  restore  the  $400 
loss  he  suffered  when  the  local 
bank  cancelled  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  something  he  published 
in  the  community  interest. 

The  E  &  P  Fund  was  up  to 
$108.  A  non-newspaperman  in 
N.  Y.  and  an  executive  of  an 
ink  manufacturing  company 
swelled  the  fund  this  week  with 
$10  each.  A  prominent  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  sent  $10  and 
the  head  of  a  large  N.  Y.  ad 
agency  sent  $40.  Three  other  dol¬ 
lar  contributions  were  received: 
one  from  a  New  York  news¬ 
paperman.  another  from  a  'Ver¬ 
mont  newspaperman  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Smyth,  and  a  third 
was  received  by  Don  Hollen¬ 
beck's  "CBS  Views  the  Press" 
program  which  quoted  the  E  &  P 
.story  on  Renovo  last  Saturday. 
•Another  $5  was  received  at  CBS 
as  we  go  to  press.  All  of  it  has 
been  refunded. 

Dozens  of  letters  have  been 
received  by  Mr.  Smyth  and 
E  &  P  commenting  favorably  on 
his  position.  He  told  us  over 
the  phone: 

"I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  with  such  fine  ideals. 
Those  things  are  far  too  rare 
these  days." 

We  don't  know  whether  the 
local  banker  will  ever  see  the 
error  of  his  decision  and  restore 
his  advertising  to  the  Renovo 
paper,  but  the  whole  episode 
has  been  an  inspiring  experi¬ 
ence  for  us. 

We  are  proud  to  be  connected 
with  a  profession  that  has  ex¬ 
hibited  such  strong  sympathy 
for  the  ideals  Mr.  Smyth  is 
striving  to  uphold. 

«  «  * 

App.arently  there  are  a  lot  of 
small  towns  where  local  big¬ 
wigs  try  to  throw  their  weight 
around  with  the  newspaper, 
weekly  or  daily,  using  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  club.  We  don't  hear 
of  them  until  the  local  situa¬ 


tions  come  to  a  final  showdown 
as  in  Renovo.  or  as  in  the  case 
of  Jim  Etzell  in  Moose  Lake. 
Minn. 

Mr.  Etzell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Moose  Lake  Star- 
Gazette.  a  weekly,  will  be  re 
membered  as  the  man  who  won 
a  fight  last  winter  for  access 
to  vital  county  statistics  rec¬ 
ords.  He  received  an  assist 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  through 
Basil  Walters  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers.  In  May  he  won 
the  $17,000  libel  suit  brought 
against  him  by  four  county 
commissioners. 

This  summer  he  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  the  village 
council  and  a  few  local  adver¬ 
tisers  represented  on  the  coun¬ 
cil.  Mr.  Etzell  and  a  few  local 
citizens  discovered  the  council 
had  secretly  bought  some  prop¬ 
erty  for  a  town  dumping 
ground.  The  minutes  of  that 
secret  meeting  had  not  even 
been  entered  in  the  minute 
book.  Mr.  Etzell  states,  and  he 
promptly  criticized  the  council 
editorially  for  its  method  of 
procedure. 

The  publisher  states  the  may¬ 
or  (who  runs  a  furniture  store) 
and  two  councilmen  ( operating 
a  hardware  store  and  a  meat 
market )  began  an  advertising 
boycott  which  will  cost  him 
about  $1,600  a  year. 

In  another  episode  this  sum¬ 
mer.  the  local  Co-op  informed 
the  newspaper  it  would  not  ad¬ 
vertise  because  the  paper  had 
accepted  space  from  the  Na 
tional  Tax  Equality  Association 
discussing  the  co-operatives'  tax 
setup.  That  meant  another 
$1,950  a  year  in  space  and 
printing  revenue. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Etzell  con¬ 
vinced  the  Co-op  manager  and 
board  they  were  using  the  same 
tactics  for  which  they  condemn 
big  business,  and  the  advertising 
is  back  in  the  paper. 

Whether  the  mayor  and  the 
councilmen  stopped  advertising 
for  the  reasons  Mr.  Etzell  states, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  adver 
tising  club  is  a  more  fearful 
weapon  and  probably  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  small  towns 
than  in  large  cities.  Advertisers 
know  they  can't  get  away  with 
it  against  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper,  but  in  small  towns 
they  know  they  can  hit  the  edi 
tor  or  publisher  where  it  hurts. 

We  recommend  to  smalltown 
publishers  that  the  light  of  full 
publicity,  locally  and  nationally, 
is  best  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  quiet  even  in  your  own 
hometown. 

*  # 

The  Russian  "atom  bomb" 
.story  has  been  probed  from  all 
angles  by  reporters  and  com¬ 
mentators.  Hardly  a  neutron 
has  been  left  unturned. 

All  the  discussion  on  the  air 
and  in  the  newspapers  has  been 
a  fine  thing  and  it  has  been 
amazing  how  calmly  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  taken  the 
news.  But  it  seems  to  us  there 


is  one  angle  that  hasn't  been 
touched  that  provides  room  for 
further  discussion. 

We  all  know  that  Russia  has 
maintained,  and  probably  still 
does,  a  vast  espionage  system 
in  this  country  keeping  the 
Kremlin  more  fully  informed  of 
this  country  than  the  average 
U.  S.  citizen.  But  the  American 
public  has  been  fed  the  "iron 
curtain"  line  so  persistently  in 
the  last  three  years  that  most 
of  us  believe  we  know  nothing 
of  what  goes  on  behind  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  people  in  the  Kremlin 
believe  their  "curtain"  is  so  air¬ 
tight  that  their  vital  informa¬ 
tion  is  safe  inside  their  little 
vacuum. 

Obviously,  President  Tru¬ 
man's  disclosure  was  to  rob 
the  Soviets  of  a  strategic  prop¬ 
aganda  punch-line  at  the  United 
Nations.  Hasn't  it  also  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  letting  the  Russians 
know  in  so  many  words  that 
their  vacuum  isn't  so  air-tight 
and  we  know  what's  going  on 
inside  of  it?  Also,  isn't  there  a 
tremendous  morale  factor  in 
this  announcement  for  the 
American  people  that  hasn't 
been  played  up.  Of  course,  it 
can't  be  claimed  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  knows  everything  that 
goes  on  inside  the  Kremlin,  but 
it  should  be  important  to  the 
American  public  that  we  are 
not  completely  in  the  dark  and 
we  have  ways  of  learning  the 
important  things  from  inside 
Russia. 

Incidentally,  whenever  we 
hear  the  atom  bomb  mentioned 
we  recall  that  your  correspond¬ 
ent  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  people  on  this  earth  who 
have  witnessed  an  atomic  ex¬ 
plosion  and  is  still  alive  to  tell 
about  it.  Of  course,  there  were 
40.000  people  at  Bikini  in  1946 — 
but  we  had  a  front  row  seat. 
And  in  this  present  discussion 
about  Russia  having  "the  bomb" 
we  recall  there  was  a  Russian 
or  two  down  there  in  the  South 
Pacific,  too. 

James  R.  Young,  now  with  the 
Anderson.  S.  C.  newspapers, 
wrote  about  that  last  week  in 
the  Anderson  Mail.  A.  M. 
Khokhlov,  alleged  Russian  cor¬ 
respondent.  was  on  the  U.S  S. 
Appalachian  with  the  rest  of 
the  correspondents.  Young,  with 
the  aid  of  Paul  Davis  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent. 
identified  him  as  a  Soviet  navy 
mine-sweeper  officer  who  had 
been  stationed  in  Tampa  during 
the  war. 

There  was  another  foreign 
"correspondent "  from  Poland. 
P.  M.  Hofman,  who  might  have 
been  as  much  of  a  "writer”  as 
Khokhlov. 

Anyway,  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  But  recalling  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  foreign  observers  and  foreign 
"newspapermen"  at  Bikini 
when  only  the  U.  S.  had  "the 
bomb,"  it  is  wise  to  reflect  how 
many  government  observers 
and  U.  S.  newspapermen  were 
invited  to  witness  the  Russian 
experiment. 

■ 

On  Job  60  Years 

Mrs.  Jennie  Prince  recently 
began  her  60th  year  as  rural 
correspondent  for  the  Fairfield 
( la.  I  Ledger. 


ESP  CALENDAR 

tin.  4-5  —  AAAA  Eastern 
Annual  Conference  for  mem¬ 
bers  from  New  York,  New 
England  and  Atlantic  Coun-  * 
cils  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
New  York  City. 

Oct.  7-8  —  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  of  New 
•York  Stales  Dailies,  annual 
meeting.  Onondaga  Hotel 
Syracuse.  New  York. 

(tn.  7-8  —  Pennsylvania  ' 
Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  25th  anniversaiy  i 
convention  at  Penn  Harris 
Hotel.  Harrisburg.  Penna.  , 

Oct.  7-8  —  Directors  of 
Ohio  weeklies  and  Ohio 
hometown  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  fall  business  and  ad-  I 
vertising  session  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Oct.  8-9  —  Illinnois  Dailv 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  Hotel  Orlando,  De¬ 
catur.  111. 

Oct.  9-10  —  Texas  Circu-  ( 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  35th 
annual  convention,  Texas 
Hotel.  Forth  Worth.  Texas. 

Oct.  10-12  —  Assn,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Adverti.sers  40th  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  New  York  City. 

Oct.  14-15  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Assn.  Ad- 
managers.  fall  meeting,  Midt- 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland. 

Oct.  14  —  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute.  28th  annual,  Rutgers  j 
University,  New  Brunswick. 

N.  J. 

Oct.  15  —  Publishers’  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey,  annual  p 
meeting.  Shawnee  Inn,  Shaw- 
nee-On-Delaware.  Penna. 

Oct.  16  —  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  annual 
meeting.  Mar  Monte  Hotel. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Oct.  16-18  —  California 
Newspaper  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 

Mar  Monte  Hotel.  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 

Oct.  17-18  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-20  —  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Neil  House,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio. 

Oct.  19-22 — ^National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
annual  meeting.  Columbia 
University  headquarters.  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20-21— Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  annual  meet-  ' 
ing.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-2.5— C  a  1  i  f  0  r  n  i  a 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  directors'  meet¬ 
ing,  Northern  and  Southern 
Units.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif 

Oct.  25  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Copley  Plaza.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.  ,  , 

Oct.  29..50— New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Assn., 
conference.  Hotel  Statler. 
Boston. 

Oct.  2— SNPA.  an¬ 

nual  convention.  Baker  Ho- 
tel.  Mineral  Wells.  Texas. 

^  1  _  New  England 

Newspaper  Executive  Assn., 
meeting.  Parker  House.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass. 
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Because  It  Has 
Exactly  What  The  Town 
Heeds  And  Wants! 


Remember  when  the  town’s  one  service  station 
.  had  one  pump  .  .  .  could  serve  only  one  thing 
— gasoline? 

Look  at  it  today — a  successful,  independent 
business  fully  equipped  to  supply  a  complete  line 
of  products  and  services  for  the  town’s  cars. 

How  is  your  Mobilgas  dealer  able  to  do  it?  On 
whom  does  he  rely  for  help? 

Take  a  look  at  the  trademark  over  his  station. 
That  famous  Flying  Red  Horse  stands  for  eiery- 


thing  he  needs  to  keep  competitive  .  .  .  scientilic  re¬ 
search  for  vital  product  development .  .  .  the  latest 
in  refining  advances  . . .  new  pipelines,  tankers  and 
storage  facilities  for  top  economy  of  oil  transport 
and  handling. 

’’Little  business”? . .  .Yes  . . .  but  count  on  your 
Mobilgas  dealer  for  fine  service  and  quality.  He’s 
backed  and  supplied  by  the  competitive  efficiency 
and  integrated  organization  of  a  leading  American 
oil  company — Socony-Vacuum. 


Rely  on  the  Famous  Flying  Red  Horse  for  What  You  Want! 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  and  Affiliataa:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION  1 
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TEXAS  AGENCIES  LOVE  US! 


So  they  placed  33 '/a % 
more  space  in  the 

/ 

PRESS  last  year! 


Texas  Agencies  are  close  to  us 
. . .  and  know  us  intimately! 

Yes,  we  carried  107,521  more  lines 
placed  by  Texas  Agencies  than  the 
other  evening  newspapers.  They  know 
we’re  a  believed-in,  well  read 
Ft.  Worth  Newspaper  . . . 
that  270  IoctJ  advertisers  were 
exclusive  in  our  paper  last  year ...  ^ 

that  we  were  FIFTH  in  food  linage 
in  the  evening  field  in  1948  . . .  and 

that  we  are  the  only  Ft.  Worth  newspaper 
that  offers  real  MERCHANDISING 
co-operation  . . .  the  kind  that 
puts  a  campaign  over! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorU-T»l»gram 


aEVElANO . PrtM 

PITTSBUROH . Pnn 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nawt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim»$ 


COLUMBUS . Cifinn 

ONCINNATI . Pott 

KENTUCKY . Pott 

Covingtoo  odithn,  Chcinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NowfSontinol 


DENVER . Rocky  Mt.Nowt  EVANSVILLE  . 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott  HOUSTON  .  . 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorchl  Appoal  FORT  WORTH  . 

MEMPHIS . Prott-Scimitar  ALBUQUERQUE 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


ChIcaB*  Son  FrandKa  Oatralt  Cincinnati  PhUadalplila  Fort 


Oanaral  Advartidng  Oapartmant,  290  Parte  Avanua.  Naw  York  City 
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